nts 


talking machine willrepro- | Dorit judge the Phonograph by what 
the notes and the noise; but- you have heard-the imitationsor. 
“the charm of sound-that beauty the old styles-but go to thenearest . 
Vand expression for which we prize, | | dealer and hear. the Genuine. 
Music-is repro= EDISON 
duced only by PHONOGRAPH 
"GOLD MOULDED. | latest improvements 


PHONOGRAPH 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 


| 
| 
| 
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“TWAT TOTALLY 


DIFFEREN 


272 EASIER 


SELF- OILING 
THROUGHOUT 


World’s Easiest Running 
€ Bicycle 


Even a third-rate mechanic knows that more can 
be accomplished with a straight, even pull between 
the bearings, as in the RACYCLE, than an uneven 
pull on the outside of the bearings, as in all other 
bicycles. 

Actual road tests demonstrate that the propelling 

mechanism of the RACYCLE, when geared to 

84, is so perfect as to enable it to climb hills 

that are absolutely impossible for any other style 
of bicycle, no matter how they are geared. 
RACYCLE sales have steadily increased, while 
other bicycles have fallen by the way. 

The history of the RACYCLE confirms the 
truth of the late Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of “The Survival of the Fittest.” 

All attempts to revive Bicycle “Has Beens” 
must prove futile as long as they are built with 
an uneven pull on the outside of the bearings. 

The RACYCLE can not be made cheaply, for 

its Crank Hanger alone costs as much as the 
= selling price of an ordinary bicycle. 
‘s Write for RACYCLE 1904 Catalogue C and learn 
the facts. SENT FREE. 


upon racyLes Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


WE MUST thoes th UP WITH BICYCLES’ Middietown, Ohio, U, S. A. 


| 
1a 
‘ 
WHEEL > 
PUSHES a 
ten 
yA 
. 
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Absolutely Fireproof 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


European Plan 
High Grade Modern Construction Unercelled Service Throughout 


An Ideal Stopping Place for Visitors to Niagara Falls 
and parties en route to the St. Louis World’s Fair 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 


j 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Epitep By EMerson 


$1.50 a Year, 15 Cents a Copy Published monthly by the 35 West 2ist Street, 
Foreign postage 50c. extra Joun P, BurKHARD CORPORATION ‘ New York 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, APRIL, 1904 

Fishing in the Sierra Lakes............ J. Mayne BaLTimore 1028 
The Trout Streams of Wyoming. WILL M. Maupin’ 1038 
Thee CE JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK 1042 
Our Fresh Water Game Fishes (Catching the American Salmon)............. Wm. C. Harris 1044 
6 6 0:0 6564650090000 050040008 Geo. M. Ricuarps 1046 
Our American Game Birds (The Willet)...........eeseee0% F. Henry Yorke, M.D., A.O.U. 1049 
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COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION. 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Should contain this series of famous old sporting books. They are reproduced 
from the best editions and contain all the rare and beautiful illustrations re- 
printed in colors. Many of them it is impossible to obtain in any other form. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER of Iz,iixk | JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
Wavron and Cuarves Corrox. With TIES. By R.S. Surtees. With 15 
14 plates and 77 woodcuts inthe text. | colored plates by Henry ALKEN. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. By 


Niurop. With. 18 colored plates by HANDLEY CROSS. By R. 8. Svr- 
Henry ALKEN and T. J. Rawiys. | Tees. With 17 colored plates and 84 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING | woodcuts in the text by Joun Leecu. 
FIELD. By R.S. Surrers. With 7 


colored plates and woodeuts by THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. By Pierce 
| With 27 colored plates by 
| 'Turopore LANE, and several designs 
THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT oon wood. 
BRITAIN. With 50 colored plates 


and descriptions by Henry ALKEN,. LIFE IN LONDON. By Pierce Eoay. 


THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. By _ With 36 colored plates and numerous 
Nimrop. With 35 colored plates by | woodcuts by I. R. and GEORGE 
Henry ALKEN. |  CRUIKSHANK. 


16mo. Crimson Cloth, Paper Label. Each, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY sew'vorx 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE. © 
Advertisements under this head are 3 cents 
per word per insertion, payable strictly In ad- 


vance. Numbers and initials count as words. 
No advertisement accepted under 


finest land-locked salmon lake in Maine, and 
best fishing grounds are directly in front of 
hotel. A whole chain of lakes and streams 


FOR SALE—Some extra fine puppies, by Rod- 
field, Jr., and finely bred bitches. Also sev- 
eral thoroughly trained pointers and setter: 
tor gentlemen’s shooting and home compan- 
-— Charles A. Haley, Utility Kennels, Bath, 
N. Y¥. 
ENGLISH TOY SPANIELS—Thoroughbred 
puppies at reasonable prices. Blanchard, No. 
30 Byron Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Registered Chesapeake puppies. 
M. Schindler, Sisseton, 8. 
FOR SALE—Indian bead work, bark canoes 
from one foot to thirty feet. All kinds of 
wild birds. Write for prices. R. H. Cockburn, 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont., Gan. 
BROKEN LLEWELLIN SETTER—Three 
years old, high bred, fine large dog, broken 
on woodcock, partridge and quail; nearly all 
white with black ticks; does not retrieve. Price 
$60. Address F., care Field and Stream. 


IRISH SETTER—St. Lambert’s Norah, a very 

high-class bitch, fit to win in any class. Is 
not broken, but would make a good acquisition 
to any breeding kennel, or handsome house 
dog. Price, $60. Address K., Field and Stream 
Office. 


RED FOXES WANTED—Good prices will be 
paid for strong and sound red foxes, Ad- 
dress Eugene Byrne, 350 West 28th Street, 
LIVE ELK, DEER AND BUFFALO—For sale 
for stocking purposes. Address C.. care 
Field and Stream. 
GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector 
gun, best American make. Address Oppor- 
tunity, care Field and Stream. 


WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 
Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide repu- 

tation. Game heads, for rugs, etc., for sale. 

Prof. Gus. Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups 
and prize winning bitches in whelp to 
Champion Perfection, the best red dog in 
America. Perfection at stud, $15. Picture 
and stud card on application. Eclipse Ken- 
nels, Franklin, Pa. 
LIVE MOOSE WANTED—For propagating 
purposes; male or female. State your lowest 
price. J. T. Benson, Auburndale, ’ 
FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady Amherst, and 
__ pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
tario. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collections of choice shells from 25c. 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at 
stud. Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Pa. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. 
J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 


SOME GREAT BARGAINS in the following 

articles, all new; Fine tapestries in oil, on 
canvas, for interior decoration; mounted 
grouse from the Dakotas; bicycle; Lefever 
hammerless ejector gun; cameras; music box; 
steam cooker; piano. Address K., care Field 
and Stream. 


DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct 
hardwood sample with instructions mailed 
for 10c. Elliott L. Lewis, ‘Troy, N. Y. 


WANTED—First-class rod maker, who un- 
derstands the business thoroughly. Address 
Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, . 


WANTED—To purchase small hotel, near good 

shooting and fishing. Or would take charge 
of club house similariy situated. Man handy 
with tools; wife good housekeeper. Lovering, 
419 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—One Marlin 30- 

calibre, fancy model, short magazine, in 
excellent condition; would exchange tor Win- 
chester automatic or Savage 22. Loren V. 
+isher, Foosland, Il. 


FOR ‘SSALE—Black, Fox and Flying Squirrels. 
Prices, $11, $4, and $2 a pair, respectively. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. E. t’. Pope, Colmes- 
neil, Tex. 
ORFINGTONS—Buff and Black. At recent 
Auburn and Rochester shows received on 
nine birds 6 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 fourth, 2 
specials. Orders for eggs only solicited. J. H. 
Watling, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


SPORTSMAN’S GOODS for sale and exchange. 
10c. for full information. Address Sports- 
man’s Exchange, Winsted, Conn., Sta. b. 


FOR SALE—L. C. Smith 12 gauge shot gun, 

with 26-inch barrels, weight 6 lbs. 12 oz., 
$115 grade with automatic ejectors, hammer- 
less, fine English walnut stocks, engraving 
and checking. Has not been shot over a doz- 
en times. Price, $50 cash. $4 leg of mutton 
case and marble cleaning rod included. Ad- 
dress T. P. Peckham, care Savage Arms Co., 
N. Mark all communications ‘‘Per- 
sonal.”’ 


SEND me $10 and I will ship you direct from 
factory an $18 Pneumatic mattress. Limited. 
Henry Floyd, Pension Office, Washington, D.C. 


BARGAINS—Smith hammerless 12, new, $23. 
ee “Brush” $15. Piedmont, Worlds, 
a. 
FOR SALE or exchange for large fox or stag 
hound, first-class rabbit hound. Address 
Elmer Olson, Lock Box 97, Anoka, Minn. 


FOR SALE—English setter bitch, perfectly 

broken on prairie chickens, grouse, and bred 
to a fine Ct. Noble dog (Feb. 2, 1904). I will 
sell her for $40. She is a good ranger, steady, 
and will hold birds for hours. ‘She is perfect.” 
Gordon South, Casselton, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—Excellent pointer bitch. For par- 
ae Vincent T. Hager, Charles- 
, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Com- 
rade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—12 Islands, 2000 acres best shoot- 

ting and fishing grounds on Atlantic Coast 
and the most favorably located all-the-year 
round site. House, barns, outbuildings, live- 
stock, boats, wharf and everything ideally 
complete. The chance of a lifetime. Address 
Owner, care Field and Stream. 


STOP LEAKS—in Rubber Boots, Use The Ezy 

Quick Repair. No cement. Impossible to 
peel off. Carried in your vest pocket. A 
puncture or crack repaired on the spot. Three 
turns of the wrist and your boot is made tight. 
You should not go into the woods without it. 
Sample set of three sizes mailed to any ad- 
dress for 26 cents. Address The Ezy Quick 
Repair, Biddeford, Maine. 


able places in the choicest part of Florida 4 
from a sportsman’s standpoint. State what 
: you want. Dr. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. : 
CHOICE MAINE HOTEL—On Sebec Lake, 5 ! 
: surround the property, filled with lake trout, i 
ae salmon, perch, black bass, pickerel and trout. 
i Best deer and moose section of Piscataquis ' 
ie County. Main building three stories, 15 x 42 
a with ell 30 x 50. All newly built and for sale 
cheap. A rare opportunity for club or hotel 
aa man. No finer locality in all Maine. Address ® 
Field and Stream office. 
j 
| 
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FOR SALE—English Toy and Cocker Spaniel 

thoroughbred puppies. Prices reasonable. 
Blanchard, 30 North Byron Ave., Brockton, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—Gordon Setter Dog, 2 years old. 
Coal black, with not a white hair on him. 
Coat very silky and extra good feather. Good 
nose and a great prospect for a shooting dog. 
He is staunch on point, a natural retriever, 
has had experience on quail, has been shot 
over and has retrieved game from both land 
and water. Is under control, yard, house, and 
kennel broken. He is a better dog than many 
of the so-called broken hunting dogs, but is 
not what we ag t a finished field dog. Price $30. 
Address R. W. Rhodes, Lancaster, N. H. 


FOR SALE—English Setters; extra fine pup- 

pies; whelped Dec. 16, 1903; black and white 
and orange and red. Also one partly broken 
black and white dog, whelped June 20, 1903. 
Best of breeding and every one guaranteed. 
Send for picture, pedigree and price. State 
= -_ color. Fred J. Thompson, Prophets- 
own, Ill. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Whelped Feb. 

1. High grade; from well-broken sire and 
dam. Male pups, $10; female, $5. E. K. Miller, 
Chilocco, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Not having use for a fine lish 

setter dog, will sell at a bargain. Ad 
Wallace W. Clark, 300 Howara Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—A Mounted Deer’s head with 

horns resembling those of a moose. Very 
odd. Price $65; also a valuable smooth-coated 
St. Bernard. A good watchdog, plays with 
children; also a good Sktigh Dog, kind, gentle. 
Price $75. Address R., care Field and ‘Stream. 


(AT STUD) FEE $10 

English Setter, ‘‘ PETRUCHIO’ 64728 

White, black and tan,50lbs. Fast,stylish, handsome, 
full of bird sense and combining blood of Roderigo, 
Toledo Blade, Gath’s Hope and Georgia Belle. 
Pointer, ‘‘ PETE THE RIPPER 

Black, white and ticked. Perfectly broken; easily 
handled, stylish, careful and persistent worker, tough as 
wire. Rip Rap and Strideaway Strain. 


Cc. M. SHEPPARD CLEAR LAKE, S. D. 


WARWICK KENNELS 
Ghe Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 
STUD DOGS: 

Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud the well 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE 39,182] 
by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous Champ- 
ion Bartun Tory,dam Lady Vere by Duke from 
Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first and 
special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle Barbie, 
first puppy, first novice, wane limit, second open, 
reserve winners, special for best in puppy class 
dog or bitch and special for best American bred 
dog or bitch] and other good —. FEE, $25.00, 
Iso MYRTLE DOCTOR [69.88 sire Albert's 
Captain ex-Albert’s Little Nell, First prize win- 
ner at Orange, N. J, show, beating Ch. Gilhooley. 
FEE, $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS 
White Plains, New York 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
in the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah 

When pointing where there is more than one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, fivshing or 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STU 0. 

to annroved bitches ‘only. Address 


__Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack, N. J. 


FIELD WINNING 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 Pr. D.s B. (58933), by 
Champion Count Gladstone We s Petrel An | 

Count Danstone ( D.S. B. ), [45664 | “by 
Champion Count Gla IV—Dan's 
the greatest winner of “ preeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark [3491 F. D 17], by Cham- 

ion ida F. “she Gath's Mark— 

uby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, black, 
white and tan dogs that for lineage and individual- 
ity are second to none today, or ever before the 
public. Send for list of brood bitches and young 
stock by these and other noted winning sires. 


W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 


WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 


RODFIELD, Jr. 


F. D.S. B. No. 96. A. K.C. S. B. No. 48430. 


Champ. Rodfield—Florence Cladstone. The great. | 
Combination of Llewellin setter blood in America. | 


Winner on the bench at Buffalo and Rochester, 1903; 
only time shown. Strictly a high class field dog. Black, 
white tan and ticked. Stud fee, $20. 


CHAS. A. HALEY 
Utility Kennels BATH, N. Y. 


~ 
v SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. 


me HABERLEIN } 
Dog Remedies. 


Soanpetinenteeisd and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience 

? Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies ( 

Mange Cure...... 60 sent by mail pre- 8 

‘ — 50 paid. The Ten 
anker 

Worm Exterminator.. 60 Freparations 


Tonic 60 $5 selection 2 
€ Condition Pills.. 25 will be expressed, 2 
Eye Lotion........----+--- 26 prepaid, on re-, 
Flea Repeller & Disinf... 50 ceipt of only « 
Scent Restorer &Intensif. 60 $3. 50 @ 
$5.00 

t any each remed 
Directions for succes booklet on dog diseases. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN, MOPHERSON, LA 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Cedar Kennels 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels, Maspeth, Long Island. 


Cable Address: Peceder,’ New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


Largest importers and breeders of 


thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 


Breeding and Boarding Establish- 


ment, Maspeth, Long Island. 


Oui-of-town orders faithfully attended to. 


LEEDS Devon, Pa. 


KENNELS 


G="'" Dogs Boarded and Conditioned for Shows. 


SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


Field Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : ; 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PETS FOR THE PEOPLE 
Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kittens. Fa - 
cy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing Canaries, Gold 
inches, Mocking Birds, Cardinals, Thrushes, Black- 
birds, Talking Parrots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. 
Squirrels, White Mice and White Rats. 


Catalogue for the asking 
F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ken 


FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1901-1902, Red Brook 


nels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 


championships, firsts and specials. 


Prize winning dogs and registered puppies always 
on hand. Address, 


Red Brook Kennels, Great Necr, L. |. 


Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 


H 


At 


ST. BERNARDS 
ELLGATE RENNELS 
FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 
ackson Ave. and Trains, Meadow Road, 
k Box, 15, Woodside, L.1I., New York. 
Stud HELLGATE BALDER, 54321; LORD ROBERTS, 59131 
TEDDY DICK, 46785: HORNSEA CHIEF, JR. 57312 


Stud fee on application. Puppies, grown dogs and 
bitches for sale at reasonable prices. Four acres of 
ground for boarding dogs. 


BEN F, LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA, 


the 


| 


WINDHOLME KENNELS 


ISLIP, L.I., N. Y. 


The Windholme Kennels has won more prizes in 
Beagles than all the other exhibitors combined during 


past few years and has practically won all the 


prizes competed for at three-point shows. 

Have now grown dogs and bitches for sale and more 
| young stock im mespring. We breed in bitches but 
| oncea year and have no late fall puppies. 


The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 
Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills . . $ .50 
Monge Cure Digestive Pills. . . -50 


Vermifuge eee | Liver Pills . . | 
Blood Purifier. . .  .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash. . . | WormCapsules . . 50 
Tonic .... .  .50 | Tape WormCapsules  .50 
Cough Mixtures . . .50 | DiarrhcoeaCure . 


> 
Eye Lotion. . . .  .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 
For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 


i 
Refuse worthless Free book on Dag 


and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.8., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kanne} ~ 


-|BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— 
Winsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, 


| Ireland, ina class of over 30 dogs; winning here at 


Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch. Raffler-— 
Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother 
tothe champions. Fee. $10. ; 3 

DANDY B, 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annie; 
a fine field dog; New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence only times shown. , 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm-raised pup- 
pies for sale at moderate prices. 


_| WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


FOR SALE 

ST. BERNARDS 
BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
ae at very reasonable prices. 
his offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing to 
secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these Kennels have 
won highest honors at leading American and Canadian 


Shows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS, 
Trenton, Ont., Can. 


: 
— 
he 
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WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


Ch, Sandown Garnet, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory, - - - Fee $25.00 

SCOTTISH / Sandown Laird, 68702, by Clydeford Nero ex Reve], . ° ° - Fee $20.00 
Brandywine Jock, 68988, by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy, - Fee $20.00 
Barter, 74082, by Brynhir Bannerex Brynhir Burnish, - - Fee $20.00 
IRISH CRAY HAM, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. - - Fee $20.00 


SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the THE UNDEFEATED IRISH TERRIER 


Scottish Terri c CH. CELTIC BADGER 

ottish Terriers te 

The 8 companions. New York — Four firsts and best. 
We Boston — Four firsts and special for best. 

Chicago — Three firsts and special for best. 

Buffalo — Three firsts and special for best. 

CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, Bay Shore, Montreal — firsts and special for best. 

Toronto—T'wo firsts and special for best. 

Ottawa— Two firsts, special for best, and the 


Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States. Governor General’s cup for best dog in the 
show. 1904 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL | New York—Two firsts and special for best. 
Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds ; Boston—T'wo firsts and special for best. 


Twice first att tn For Breeding Terms apply to 


Sire of frst and second, puppies, New Orleans, CELTIC KENNELS, Gananoque, Ont. 
Cus. GCRETZNER, 


826 Poydras Street, New Orleans 
THE NEW STAR $20 
THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 


The Property of Meare. FRASER and LINDSAY. Red Hills Doctor 


The English Champion Also puppies and imported 
MATCHMAKER. brood bitches 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack, N. J. 
FEE, $25.00, 


W. P. FRASER, 
Ontario Jockey Club, - - - Toronto, Ont. Paris Exhibition, 190e; Gold Medal and Highest Award 


Smooth Fox Terriers ‘pet SPRATIS 


AT STUD 


*Ch. “Sabine Result” (A KCSB_ 71625) Fee $30.00 
“Ch. “Sabine Resist” (A KCSB 76956) 25.00 
* “Sabine Recruit ”’ (AK CSB _ 76495) ee 25.00 
* “Sabine Ruler”’ (AK CSB 76957) 25.00 
* “Sabine Baritone” (AKCSB_ 69299) 25.00 
“Sabine Brightlight” (A KCSB_ 75484) “15.00 


“Sabine Bandit” (AKCSB_ 75067) 10.00 - 
*Above sires are entered in Stud Dog Stakes and all 
our matrons are nominated for Produce Stakes, and TERRIER BISCUITS 
both are valuable. , These biscuits are gpectalty prapeved for Terriers of all 
Usually have young and grown stock for sale at breeds and other medium-sized dogs. They form a well 


moderate prices. Write for list. balanced ration, containing the necessary roportions of 
| meat, bone, cereals and vegetables in judicious combina- 


tion. 
THE SABINE KENN Eaten with avidity, they are easily digested, make bone 
ELS, Orange, Texas and muscle, and not fat, thus ensuring the true terrier 


qualities of energy and action. 


Price, in cartons, 25 50-Ib. bags, $3.50 

25-Ib. bags, 1.90 100-lb. bags, 

The oldest, Are sold by leading grocers, sporting goods dealers, 

most popu- druge’ sts, etc. 

~~ lar and most : also manufacture a specially prepared food for dogs, 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. | puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds,etc. 
Established in 1891, A splendid medium for advertisers. Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture” with practical 
Published monthly, at 50 cents a year, Sample copies chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
free. Get your address in the Kennel Directory pages (dogs, with or on cats, free. 
for 50 cents a year. Address ATT'S PATENT (AM) LTD. 


‘SP 
| 450 Market or Newsrk J., 714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK Per 
e _ Allages and sexes; some winners, all wi!l make 
Savinhurst Kennels |] | the attention of any one de- 


over 1,500 prizesin the last few years. Commissions 


q for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
MILTON, MASS anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Aadeene: 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. FRANK F. DOLE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
AT STUD. STUD—IMPORTED ENGLISH BULLDOG 
7 i Sire, Jummy, winner of 50 first prizes in England. Dam, 
Winner of many firsts and specials in England and Massington Dora. This dog has four champions close u 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking in his lo ; weight, 4o lbs., dark brindle, grand head, 
prizes for best American bred. with g layback and correct rose ears. Fee $15.00. 
Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and Two served for $25.00. 
ai other choice bitches. . & LITTLE 


Cc 
Highland Kennels, - Lowell, Mass. 


COLLIES 


are playful, watchful, faithful, lovable and teach- 


MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


able. Are the ideal companions as protectors 

(Formerly of playfellows. We always nave on’ hand all q 

‘ ages, male and female. Imported and domestic. ; 

Champion Clomnel Monarch s Pups For Sale Book, telling how to train and care for them, fifty 4 

Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled cents. Descriptive monthly sale lists free. , 
MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, Albany. Vt. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


, — Always on Hand 
AIREDALES AT STUD 
TONE MASTERPIECE]| jocs, QELIES 


MASTER BRIAR — HOUSTON NELL AND SHOW BITCHES 
The King of Sires and the undefeated English Champi Ist, 
Boston, 1904, WHITE OAK FARM KENNELS, 


Fee, $30.00 


FLORIFORM 
TONE MASTERPIECE — CLONMEL CARAMEL AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


The winner at New York, 1904. H —E A Cc ot A M G A L oO a ‘ N 


Fee, $25.00 A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 


BOLTON WooDs BRIAR championships, and the sire of the reigning 


Collie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides 


Center Moric’ es, N. Y. 


ODSAL CRACK — STUDHOLME FLOSS a host of others. For further particulars,address 
The winner at Brooklyn, 1903. 
Fee, $20.00 RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 


D. E. Gardner, Prop., 
THEODORE OFFERMAN, 29 B’way, New York City 530 Grace St, __ Chicago, Ills. 


BOSTON TERRIERS || colic at Stud and Puppies for Sale 
Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM.]]| At Stud, OHIO HOPE, Fee, $10 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have gy ch. BALGREGGIE HOPE, Ex-Ch, PARKHILL 
high class pups for sale, $5000 and up. If you PINNACLE, Sire of SALVATION LASS, biggest 


want that kind write us. Sale. 
BOHANNAN Columbus, Ohio ; 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. . i 

HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS | ———— 


fee 
"nore are ail tried ive, reliable and get good || BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 
oc 


For engagements apply t/ J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm CHAMPION BALMORAL BARON 

St., Somerville, Mass. Sire, * Prince Clinker" Dam, “ Old Hall Muriel” 
These dogs and prize wianing, registered, high This handsome young dog is a beautifully marked tricolor with 


class Boston Terrier bitchea and brood bitches for white He a 
xture, a perte ead wi sma ears, placed we ack, an 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single correctly carried. He is well set up and of good size, plenty of 
bone, and for excellence of outline he cannot be saspaienl. 
BARON was first in winners at Toronto; Ladies’ Kennel 


first class dog should ne“e this advertisement. 


Association; Brooklyn and Philadelphia. FEE $25.00. 
BULL TERRIERS 
Wentworth Brant. Fee $15.00 4 PALMORAL PICCOLO 

Sire, Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex. Parbold Prim. 
Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen This dog, only just ieagiestedl te eas doubt the ‘hi hest bred : 

and Lady Loo, Jt. dog in Canada to-day, and is an ideal specimen of what a Stud 
Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and Went- | fiaze and front, large size, with’ grand body and shape. His 

worth Hugnette, Young and matured stock for sale. pedigree contains the combined blood of nearly all the past 

For half-tone, kennel address, etc., apply champions. He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials. 
Jno. W. BRITTON 11, 256 W. s7th St. NEW YORK Waverly Street Ottawa, Ont. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM. 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS 


There are dog remedies — good, bad and indifferent — and then there are Sergeant’s Condition Pills 
—the best — best because they will cure every one or combination of ailments to which a dog is heir. 


50C. AND $1.00 PER BOX 
SERGEANT’S SURE SHOT, Soc. PER BOTTLE 


‘The name proclaims its virtues—‘‘Sure.”’ It rids old or young dogs of canine worms and is easily 
administered. 

At all Drug and Sporting Goods Stores or will send post-paid on receipt of price. Our book ““Dogs”’ 
and Pedigree blanks for 3c. postage. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., RICHMOND. va. 


GEO.B. APPLETON 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
294 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


STREET FLOOR : INSIDE CORRIDOR 


Dog Collars 
and 
Furnishings 


(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


= Amateur 
Lrainer 


plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
gaas in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritiesand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a practical trainer of 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is up to 
date andstands unequaled, the ee a ard 


YNew EDITION Just Qur. UT. STRATED. 


DOG WHIPS, 
LEADS, BLANKETS, 
MUZZLES, HARNESS 


ALSO CUTLERY AND 


eories, based on practic: expe ence throughout. | 

Not a large volume of — reading matter, but FISHING TACKLE OF EVERY 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information DESCRIPTION o* wo x) wo 
on the subject at any aay Sent pomgats on receipt 

of price—paper cover, $ ~~. cloth bound 


AND GOLD EMBOSSED, I. ‘50. ADDRESS 
FIELD STREAM {0FFICE. 
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DOG BISCU 


Our Biscuits will please your dog. 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


PEER OF ALL DOG FOODS 


CRISP AND TENDER 
READY TO EAT 


Read the following: 


Aberdeen, S. D., Oct. 5, 1903. 
St. Paut Breap Co,, St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen: 1 received your sample of Dog Biscuits 
some days ago, and have fed them tomy Pointer pup, five 
months old, and find that he eats them dry very read- 
ily, although I have to break them upsome. Heseems 
to li®e them even better than he does biscuits. En- 
closed you will tind my check for $4.25, for which please 
send me a barrel of too pounds by freight, via the 
cheapest route, advising me of the shipment. 

Very truly yours, 
J. K. Hutt, President Brown County Abstract Co. 


Write for Pamphlet, Prices and Samples 


SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 
Made by 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY, - = 


St. Paul, [linn. 


Romeike’s Press Zipping Bureau 


is the oldest and most reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 

The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 
Romeike, reads, through its hundreds of employees, 
every newspaper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Canada, and through the European 
branches all the leading papers published in the civilized 
Globe. We read and cut notices on any subject, no 
matter what it may be, or in what part of the world it 
may appear. Clippings collected from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subscribers day by day. 

Write for circular, terms, etc. 

HENRY ROMEIHE, Inc. 

33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 

Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney. 


“Nothing so rare as resting on air’ 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 


SPRUCE BOUGHS 


may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress be- 
cause he knows he can do three times the 
tramping the day following a night’s good 
sleep. 

Send $2.50 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in many ways on 


your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 
3 South Street, New York City 


’ HE REMINGTON No.6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 
will bring down a squirrel from the tallest tree 
Easily packed, safe and accurate—in fact an 

| id_al bov's gun. “* Remington Guns stand the Racket.”’ 

| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

The Remington Arms Company 

ILION, NEW YORK 


Agency, 313 Broadway 


Depot, 86-88 First Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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##WHERE TO GO # 


At BAGLEY FARM, | 


BACLEY’S MILLS, VA. 
La Crosse Station, S. A. L.—Guaranteed to fornich | VERMONT 
AS «a SUMMER HOME. 


sportsmen more QUAIL, TURKEY AND DEER | 
shooting thar any other Southern resort. First-class family | 
accommodations. Guides, dogs and livery furnished. Cata- | 
logue sent. 


A region of delight for 
the Angler and Nature Lover. 


Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is epen all the year fer spertsmen. | — advantages of Vermont as a summer 


In winter over home and of the Green Mountain route as 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting 


- " a way of reaching it, are set forth in a most 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


attractive way in the Central Vermont Rail- 
way’s new hand-book of vacation resorts, 
“Summer Homes among the Green Hills.” 

This publication combines attractive illus- 
trations and interesting text with informa- 
tion that is sure to be valuable to persons 
seeking rest or recreation in this region, 
where beautiful scenery, pure air, and old- 
time hospitality abound. The book is sent 
for 4 cent stamp by J. E. Bentley, G. P, A., 
St. Albans, Vt., or T. H. Hanley, N.E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, or A. W. Ecclestone, Southern 
Passenger Agent, 385 Broadway, New York. 


ter P. 0. North- 
apprEss E, B, COBB, 
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i GO TO HOMOSASSA, FLORIDA! 
Sportsman’s Paradise. Deer, Turkey, 
Duck, Quail and Fish in abundance ! 


THE RENDEZ VOUS| 


New Hotel, situated on Homo- 
sassa River, five miles from Gulf 
of Mexico. Cuisine and service 
perfect. Launch, livery and 
boats in connection. Address: 


W. L. LOWRY, Propr. : Homosassa, Fla. 


vor Fishing Trip 
One Night Out to any of these famous places 


which hold the largest brook trout 
in the world, 


via | Washington County 


which has many waters that have 


Bi g Fou r Route never wet a line, 


Belgrade Lakes 
which have the finest black bass 


LEAVING CHICAGO 1 P. M. | hing in the United Stats al 
AND CLEVELAND 12.35“ | 


DAILY 


Or New Brunswick 
Or Newfoundland 


All are reached by the 


For Rates and Information, apply 
Maine Central Railroad 


| 
to nearest Big Four Agents or | 


WARREN J. LYNCH, | Full information in its Hunting and Fishing Maine 
< | Coast and White Mountain Guides, or other advertising 
G. P. & T. A. matter, which will be sent on application. 


Cincinnati, O. GEO. F. EVANS F. E. BOOTHBY 


| Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Manager Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Portiand, Maine 


a 
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“Tarpon Fishing is at its heigft in March and April in 


” 


Florida.” Reached via 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Train Service Unexcelled. 
W. J. CRAIG, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 


Sportsman’s Kingdom 


A completely appointed island estate on the Atlantic coast, with 2,000 acres best shooting 
grounds, 12 islands. Geese, ducks, English snipe, woodcock, deer, bear, etc. Shooting all the year 
round of one kind or another. Superb climate winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close and tem- 
pers air in winter. Coast trends west, and southwest winds come over the ocean in summer 
Selected after five years’ search of Atlantic coast. Thoroughly healthful—test of twelve years, 
Northern limit of no snow; southern limit of inland navigation. On salt water sound—no brackish 
water, malaria or mosquitos. Best of sailing or yachting. Island locked harbor. No rocks, ne 
ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 acres; high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. Very 
best drinking water. Fine soii and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; hard 
bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. House on bluff point surrounded by trees like 
a park. Trees green all winter. Pine, live oak, holly, dogwood. Mocking birds the year round. 
Midst of best fishing. Crabs, oysters, clams, terrapin. Some twenty buildings, all in first-class 
order. All foundations brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts coppered. Excellent boat 
ways. Sharpie yacht; two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve miles from railroad station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. The owner (a Northerner), is getting old and wishes to relieve 
himself of the care of this property. Price, $20.000, including Jersey cows, horses, turkeys, ducks, 
chickens, thirty tamed wild geese, and every appointment of a well kept and well managed gen- 
tleman’s country home. For fuller particulars, address ‘“‘Owner,”’ care of FIELD AND STREAM, 


LIMATICALLY, GEOGRAPHICALLY, and in EVERY 
WAY this Island Property offers the MOST FAV- 
ORABLE SITE on the ENTIRE ATLANTIC COAST for 
an all-the-year-round HUNTING, FISHING, BOATING, 
YACHTING, HEALTH or PLEASI'RE GROUND, : : 


SS 4 
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The Rangeley Lakes Region 


Reached Direct by the 


Portland & Rumford 
Falls Railway 


We have a Guide to the Rangeley Unsurpassed for Fish and Game. 
Lakes Resorts, showing half - tone The finest trout and salmon waters 
cuts of hotels and camps, railroad in Maine, and big game in plenty. 
and steamer fares, hotel rates, etc., Best reached via the RUMFORD 
also a detailed Map of the Rangeley FALLS LINE, the quickest, cheap- 
Region,—sent free to any address. est and pleasantest route. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS DURING THE TOURIST SEASON 


R. C. BRADFORD Traffic Manager PORTLAND, ME. 


REACHED BY THE 


Boston 


oMaine 


RAILROAD 


| Descriptive of this great fishing region. 
SISHINGAS SHUNTING will be mailed upon receipt of 2¢stamp, 
ADDRESS, PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, BOSTON. 


Reduced rates to all, ‘sling, commencing May D. J. Flanders 


GEWL PASS'R & TICKET 


“44 
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IN THAT SECTION’ “OF NEW ENGLAND | 
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2 Our 64-page Catalog describing our 1904 product will be read 
. April 1st, and it will give the truth in detail about the best boats bui 


the asking. Agencies in all the principal cities. 


ares Racine Boat Mfg. Co. aiversise) 


Muskegon, Mich. 


New York Office: 318 Broadway 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


The above illustration shows our new plant at Muskegon, Mich., 
which we have been busy completing since our fire last May, which had 
destroyed our entire plant at Racine, and not being able to secure sufficient 
water frontage at that place, we were forced to look elsewhere for a suit- 
able location. We have a magnificent location here right on the lake, 
: with three docks 800 feet long, and 104 acres of water front property. 
We have built an up-to-date plant and have equipped the same with the 
latest machinery and tools, and are now prepared to offer our customers 
the very best results that can be obtained in the following : 


Steam and Sail Yachts in Steel or Wood, Engines and 

Boilers, 20th Century Motors, Automobile Boats, Racing 

Machines, Turbine Propeller Motor Boats, Working Boats, 

Cabin Motor Boats, Launches and Tenders, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Sail Boats and Canoes. 


for distribution 
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Where Else Can You Find 


so sympathetic a study of the best type of English country gentleman of a century and a half ago 
as in the pages of ** Sir Roger de Coverley”? Who that has not read ‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend” can appreciate the important part which this thrilling and dramatic story played in the 
social regeneration of England 50 years ago? Who would not read again ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,” 
in which Fielding portrays 18th-century society as he found it? or *‘ Humphrey Clinker,” con- 
sidered by Thackeray the most laughable story ever written? Except ‘* Coningsby,” where will 
you find so marvelous a picture of the English aristocracy? What modern novel will compare 


with ‘* Harry Lorrequer ” for rollicking humor, or with ‘‘ The Moonstone ” for ingenuity of plot? 


FIFTEEN COMPLETE MASTERPIECES 
Selected and Edited by THE CENTURY CO. 


seorer> _LOGEWORTH 


These are representative examples of ene of that 
ture which is the pride and boast of English- speaking people, and 
which, taken together, form the great “ English Comédie Hu- 
maine,” a number of writers doing for England what one, Balzac, 
‘did for France in 4is wonderful “ Comédie Humaine.” _ It is this 
i unique arrangement, first brought about by The Century Co., which E 
@ makes one look at the books from an entirely new point of view. [E 
\@ They reconstruct for readers of to-day life and customs in England F 
4 during the most picturesque period of her development. So that in 
4 their way these books become as important to the home as an en- 
cyclopedia or a history of the English people. These are books to — 
q own, to live with, to dignify any library,—a credit to their owner. F 


THE FORM OF ISSUE 


Twelve handsome volumes, a large clear type, good paper, a silk- 


TITLES AND AUTHORS 


Sir Roger de Coverley. 


y Addison and Steele. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Man of Feeling. 

By Henry Mackenzie. 
Pamela 

By Samuel Richardson. 
Joseph Andrews. 

By Henry Fielding. 
Humphrey Clinke 

By Tobias Smollett. 
Pride and Prejudice. 

By Jane Austen. 
Castle Rackrent and The 

Absentee. 

By Maria Edgeworth. 
Harry Lorrequer. 

By Charles Lever. 
Coningsby. 

By Benjamin Disraeli. 
Jane E 

By Charlotte Bronté. 
The Moonstone 

By Wilkie Collins. 
It is Never Too Late to 

Mend. 

By Charles Reade. 
Barchester Towers. 

By Anthony Trollope. 


finished ribbed cloth binding, with the title on a leather label stamped 
in gold. 


The i 


a notable feature of the series — sometimes repro- 
duce old pictures by famous illustrators and sometimes have been made 
especially for this series by the best modern artists, — whichever 
seemed best for that particular book. 

A beautifully printed page and fine paper combine to make this 
one of the handsomest sets of books ever published for general 
circulation, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER _ 
The twelve volumes are offered for $12.00, and _ will Century Co. 
be delivered, charges paid, on receipt of ONE Do L- : 
Union Square, 
LAR—the balance payable ONE DOLLAR monthly. New York. 


We will also send Tur CENTURY MAGAZINE 
or St, NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for one year to 
each subscriber. 

These books would ordinarily sell in 
the stores at $2.00 each, — $24.00 for the : 
set, and with THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE, $28.00. 


Forenclosed $1.00send 

me by express, paid, the 

12 ‘Eng- 

lish Comédie Humaine” and 
The Century* f 

St. Nicholas ¢ fF one year. 

J agree to pay $1.00 a month for 

11 months, in addition. 


Union Sq., N. Y¥. 


* Cross out one. 
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A Clear Conscience 
Perfect Rest 
Qstermoor Mattress 


If you have the conscience, we have the mattress 


TRabeE maRK 


Comparatively few people who read our advertisements, sit down and write 
“Enclosed find $15. Please send me a mattress.” 

Almost every one does just what we want you to do. Write to us first 
[a postal-card will do] —“Please send me your 72-page free book ‘The Test of Time.’” 
Will you do this? Even if you xever expect to buy a mattress. 
We want the whole world to know that the hair mattress is out-of-date—that 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


is the best mattress ever made at any cost—we will prove it by this guarantee : 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe 


it to be the equal in cleanliness; durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail —“‘ no questions asked.”’ 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ie. ’ $ . 35 All Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing fibrous 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 6 feet sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity closed in 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs., ee 2 inches 4 the tick by hand, and sever mats, loses shape, or gets 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13-35 |" tong. lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non absorbent, and is guaran- 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs. » 15.00 teed absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for 
In two parts, soc. extra. Express charges prepaid every- washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can 
where. Special sizes at special prices. be ; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 


There i is not a single store in the country that carries our mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 
* felt,’ which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and guarantee is on every mattress. Can be bought only 
direct from us. rite us t-day. We can send you testimonials from your neighbors that will interest you. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 132 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


They arein = in OVER 25,000 CHURCHES to whom 
we refer. We make and renovate them quickly, 
thoroughly and cheaper than you imagine. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS Send for new edition of our book “Church Cushions’’—free. 
OSTERMOOR & CO.,132/Elizabeth Street, New York. 
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GESSING THE SHOWING LAYERS 
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Drawn by R. M. Mason 


The Tables Turned 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


EiGHtH YEAR 


APRIL, 


1904 NuMBER TWELVE 


WITH HOMELY TACKLE 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


S° far as I know, only one person 

caught trout in that little stream 
during the summer of 1902, and that 
person—I may as well confess at the 
outset—was not myself. A good many 
others, including myself, tried very hard 
to catch them, but I think all failed ab- 
solutely, and I am told that the experi- 
ence was the same all through this part 
of the state. Tombrown and I went 
down there two or three times together 
and each of us made the trip several 
times alone, but in trout-catching there 
was “nothing doing.” Of course, when 
we went alone, each of us always 
brought back the wondrous and inevita- 
ble tale of the big one that we “almost 
landed,” but in the show-down, always 
there were no fish. 

Yet there were plenty in the stream. 
We saw them, time and again. It was 
stocked by the state a dozen years ago, 
and in some seasons has produced size- 
able fish. Sundry local anglers secured 


fry and fingerlings from the fish com- 
mission each spring, of recent years, and 
planted them religiously also. Speckled 
and brown trout running as large as two 
and three pounds lie in sheltered nooks 
under the banks of that clear limestone 
stream, and in the early spring the far- 


mers’ boys catch them with worms. 
There are tales of “grand-poppers” that 
inhabit certain of the deeper pools, and 
that somehow elude capture. 

Never mind where the stream is—old 
fishermen will tell you there are no trout 
in Albany county, so let it go at that. 
Tombrown went down while the stream 
still shivered with the chill of winter, 
and brought back a fine lot of half- 
pounders. But they weren’t caught the 
way mine were, that August day at the 
tail of the season of 1902. Only one 
pan-cake-colored country boy knows 
that method. He isn’t telling about it, 
and he’ll be mad if he learns that I have 
told. Oh, no, you’re not so wise—it 
wasn’t “guddling’’! 

I have heard, scores of times, those 
old-wives’ tales of rustics who catch big 
strings of fish with homely tackle, while 
expensively-equipped city anglers in hip- 
boots whip the streams or drown their 
bait in vain. And I have scorned the 
tale and the teller with the idea that the 
proverb was one to which vain repeti- 
tion has given a sorry similitude of truth 
and the respectability that goes with 
long unchallenged status. But upon the 
thirtieth of August, 1902, a colored hob- 
bledehoy came out of a ramshackle cabin 
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in the woods and under my very nose 
caught two beautiful trout, with appa- 
ratus so homely and impossible that no 
game-law ever was imaginative enough 
to forbid it. 

It was upon my seventh visit to the 
stream, and you will give the greater 
credit to my patience and enthusiasm 
from the fact that to reach the place I 
must ride on my wheel seven miles and 
then walk two, with rod and creel 
packed as best might be. 

Just after daylight I reached the rail- 
road trestle which crosses the brook, 
laboriously carried my bicycle down the 
steep embankment and hid it in the 
shrubbery, then returned and walked by 
the road the two miles to the point up- 
stream where I proposed to begin fish- 
ing. Down the rocky bed of the stream 
I toiled, over great boulders which 
line the deep valley; across the slip- 
pery rocks and through the mossy pools, 
casting my flies into every likely and 
many unlikely places. But never a rise 
I got. I saw many trout, lying in soli- 
tary shelter under the banks here and 
there, in schools in the shallows (these 
afterward turned out to be suckers— 
but, no matter) and flashing across the 
pools in advance of my cautious prog- 
ress. This in itself was inauspicious, 
for like other fishermen I have learned 
that you do not get many trout on days 
or under conditions when you can see 
them. 

When the conventional artificial flies 
failed I improvised others, from sundry 
materials which had worked well upon 
other occasions. I dug worms along the 


banks, and floated them downstream on ~ 


yellow leaves with a lively free end 
squirming underneath; I caught grass- 
hoppers so fat and tempting that no sane 
trout could possibly ignore them; I 
baited with grubs from old logs, which 
the chubs and dace deeply appreciated ; 
I used bits of salt-pork from my basket, 
and I resorted to other devices which 
seldom before had failed—all alike in 
vain. The trout refused to display the 
slightest interest in my doings. 

I sat upon a mighty boulder, around 
which the creaming water raced, plun- 
ging then with deep, drumming roar 


into the pool below, and mopped my 
brow, laying my black steel rod beside 
me. The day was perfect, for an artist, 
perhaps, or a family picnic, but not for 
fishing. The sky was blue with that 
deep and opalescent violet quality which 
no words can describe. The morning 
sun shone pink and warm upon the top 
of the long sand-slide at whose foot I 
sat, beneath a tall and stately pine. No 
breath of air stirred. Faint above the 
chorus of the waters and the stones be- 
neath the fall, I heard the baying of a 
distant dog, and a crow in the top of the 
pine issued angry advices of my every 
movement. The smell of the ferns in 
the woods was strong in the nostrils, and 
thé birds came close and chuckled at me. 
Presently, a couple of rods below, some- 
thing that looked like a large black cat, 
all dripping and shiny, clambered out of 
the water upon a flat rock, then plunged 
in again and swam across to the thick 
woods on the other side—a mink, I sup- 
pose. I wondered if he was having bet- 
ter luck than I. 

Suddenly something black and glis- 
tening slipped past me toward the water, 
and instinctively I reached quickly out 
to rescue my rod. It slipped from be- 
neath my fingers, with a quivering mo- 
tion that brought my heart to my throat 
and glided down into the water—a long, 
black snake, and swam leisurely down 
the current into the pool, which it 
crossed with insolent deliberation, stop- 
ping at the shore as if to laugh at my 
fright. I lost little time in leaving the 
place, and it was a half-hour before my 
heart had recovered its wonted stroke. 

The morning was aging—it was 
nearly eight o’clock—when at last, 
wearied of the fruitless quest for trout, 
I turned my thoughts to breakfast. I 
had come out at a forking of the stream 
upon a shelving stretch of rock down 
which the water slipped in a sheet of 
creamy foam. Even here I fished for 
nearly an hour at the foot of the water- 
slide, trying every fly in my book with- 
out result. All 1 got out of that water 
was a delicious drink. So I went back 
to the top of the slope and in a shady 
spot behind some willows began pro- 
ceedings upon my breakfast. 
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WITH HOMELY TACKLE 


It was while sitting here that I first 
noticed a cabin on the other side of the 
stream, almost hidden among the trees 
at the edge of a clearing and behind a 
patch of tall corn. A yellow dog came 
down to the stream and lapped the 
water, and I saw a group of negroes 
near the cabin. 
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his way zig-zag down through the pool 
toward the little bay. At its narrow en- 
trance he placed his cake-box ; then with 
its cover.he scooped along the edge of 
the pocket under the stone. And there, 
as I watched with open mouth, the 
tawny rascal covered a pound trout into 
that tin box, and proudly walked ashore! 


“A mighty boulder, around which the creaming water raced” 


Presently a negro boy came down to 
the water. Under his arm he had a tin 
box—a brown, japanned box, punched 
full of small holes, and upon the side of 
_ it, as he set it down upon the rock, I read 
the prosaic word—“Caxke.” He stood 
at the water’s edge awhile, perfectly 
still, studying the pool at the head of the 
water-slide. He did not see me. 

At the side opposite me was a small 
bay, so to speak, formed by the curious 
shape of a big stone. It seemed to be 
about eight inches deep and two feet 
wide, and there was a dark sort of 
pocket under the stone. The boy went 
up-stream some ten feet, then splashed 


As he started up toward the cabin, I 
discovered myself, to his evident dismay, 
for this was a trade secret of his, pur- 
sued in the confidence of solitude. I 
pacified him, somewhat, with coin of the 
realm, and at last induced him to try 
for another. About an hour later he 
succeeded in landing a second trout and 
turned both over to me for a price which 
would enrich a fish-dealer were the 
market strong at such a rate. 

Then I took occasion to quote to the 
young man that section of the game law 
which prescribes that “fish shall not be 
taken in fresh waters inhabited by trout 
except by angling,” and further quoted 
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the law’s definition of “angling” as 
“taking by hook and line in hand or rod 
in hand.” 

“Anything in dat-ere law "bout cake- 
boxes ?” he asked, sharply. 

I had to admit that no stretch of legis- 
lative imagination had ever reached the 
point of forbidding in so many words 
the catching of trout in a cake-box, 
whereupon he broadly insinuated that 
my reference to the law was inspired 
largely by my own failure to land any 
trout in any manner whatever. I did 
not undertake to quarrel with him on 


SNIPE SHOOTING 


THERE is, perhaps, no pursuit more 
cherished by the sportsman and none 
more replete with excitement and inter- 
est, or fraught with pleasanter inci- 
dents, than the one affording the subject 
for the present paper. The solitude of 
the marsh, the majesty of the morning 
twilight hours in which pursued, and 
the silvery trill of the birds as they fly 
overhead, all contribute to the delight 
which the sport provides. 

On the Southern shore of Long 
Island is a large body of water known 
as Great South Bay. At intervals along 
its southern shore it is skirted by long 
reaches of salt meadow and mud flats, 
which during the spring and fall of the 
year provide favorite and delectable 
feeding-grounds for great flocks of 
snipe. These waters at most times are 
singularly calm and placid, as the result 
of the protection they are afforded 
from the sea by a natural breakwater of 
sand stretching throughout their entire 
length. While vast flocks of snipe 
during their vernal migration north- 
ward visit these meadows to feed, the 
conscientious sportsman wisely for- 
bears shooting any of their number, 
realizing that those which are spared 
will shortly breed in Labrador, when, 
returning with their progeny, the re- 
sultant sport will more than compen- 
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that point. Besides, I had two fine trout 
to take home with me, and was well 
aware that my own position was open to 
question as accessory. 

Furthermore, I am bewildered by the 
fact that the legal definition of “taking” 
specifies “any net or other device com- 
monly used to take fish or game.” 
Anyway, when I went down there to 
the same place last spring, the cabin 
where the colored boy lived had been 
burned to the ground. Among the ruins 
I found a battered cake-box, punched 
full of holes. 


ON LONG ISLAND 


sate him for his voluntary abnegation 
of sport at this stage of the season. The 
pot hunters, however, who are ever 
vigilant to secure the first of the flight 
for the city markets, exhibit little respect 
for law or sportsmanship, and literally 
mow the birds down. To these men, I 
feel, may be attributed the sure and 
gradual reduction in the numbers of our 
aquatic birds, a reduction which if not 
shortly and surely checked, threatens at 
no distant period the complete extermi- 
nation of the whole tribe. While nu- 
merous laws have been already enacted 
which would appear at a superficial sur- 
vey to be adequate to the protection of 
our feathered migrants while journey- 
ing to the breeding grounds, the skill 
and hardiness of the market-hunter will 
enable him to defy any but the most 
stringent enactments. 

In their vernal flight the birds tarry 
but for short intervals to feed along 
their line of flight before resuming the 
journey northward. After their arrival 
on the cold and sterile shores of Labra- 
dor the duties of incubation are soon 
performed, and by the last of June the 
southward flight begins. While the old 
and wary birds of the previous season’s 
hatching wing their way almost directly 
to the extreme South, tarrying rarely to 
feed at some promontory of land and 
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SNIPE SHOOTING 


hurrying on the following morning, the 
younger birds pursue a _ different 
method. These follow their parents by 
about a fortnight’s interval, and fol- 
lowing faithfully the line of the coast 
run the deadly gauntlet of the thousand 
shooting stands that dot it from Maine 
to Eastern Virginia. 

Among the first varieties of snipe to 
arrive in the marshes on the south side 
of Long Island in the summer is the 
beautiful red-breasted, or, as it is locally 
termed, dolwitch snipe. While not 
numerous in the spring, it is extremely 
so in summer, and from its social dispo- 
sition is easily attracted and shot. Its 
appearance may be confidently contem- 
plated by the fifth of July, when the 
bird may be distinguished from most 
other varieties through its habit of fly- 
ing in large flocks, at a great height, 
and through the many evolutions these 
flocks execute; forming, dividing and 
reuniting. They prefer the sand bars 
and mud flats at low water, where they 
may be observed assiduously engaged in 
the pursuit of food. In approaching the 
decoys they not infrequently fly closely 
bunched, which enables the unscrupu- 
lous hunter to kill many at a single dis- 
charge through shooting into their 
midst. The flock, even after having 
sustained a decimating volley of shot, 
will sometimes yield to the seductive 
calling of a veteran snipe hunter and 
the cries of the wounded birds and 
approach the decoys for a second time. 
The flesh of the red-breasted snipe is 
held in great esteem by epicures, which 
materially hastens their destruction. 

The Marlin and curlew, owing to 
their diet, consisting of small fish, are 
not so much sought by the sportsman, 
though their flight is most imposing, 
while their shyness should entitle them 
to a foremost position among aquatic 
game birds. 

The most propitious day for snipe 
shooting is one on which the wind 
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blows from the southwest, having pre- 
viously been northeast. The flocks 
winging their flight to the southward 
are then arrested and seek all the mead- 
ows lying in the vicinity. So erratic, 
however, is the snipe in its habits that 
even should a meadow teem with their 
numbers at daybreak, it is possible that 
not a single individual of the flock 
could be found there at noon on the 
same day. A knowledge of this uncer- 
tainty which attends the presence of 
the snipe in any locality causes the 
sportsman to maintain the utmost vig- 
ilance in watching for their arrival, so 
that immediately upon learning of a 
flight he may hie himself to the mead- 
ows without the least loss of time. 

While a flight more or less sustained 
may be expected on Long Island after 
July to until October, the main flight 
does not usually begin before August 
15. Between that date and September 
the greatest prospect of a flight exists. 

Decoys, while not indispensable,when 
properly employed, will materially en- 
hance the shooter’s sport and success. 
They should be set on the sand bar at 
low tide, being arranged in a crescent- 
shaped circle with their heads pointing 
into the wind. This arrangement se- 
cures a more life-like appearance. 
While a dozen are commonly used, the 
writer prefers two or three times that 
number. The decoys should be larger 
than the birds they are intended to rep- 
resent, to render them more prominent. 
While those of solid wood are equal for 
service to any manufactured, the col- 
lapsible tin ones are to be preferred. 

The twelve-bore gun, loaded with a 
moderate charge of nitro-powder and 
No. 8 or 10 shot, will be found the most 
desirable for snipe shooting. As many 
shots will be made at long range on 
single birds a close-choke in at least one 
barrel will be found an advantage, as, 
in fact, it is for any kind of shooting ex- 
cept at close range in brush. 

Howland Gasper. 
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Away up in Sierra county, Calif., in 
the heart of the rugged and wild Sierra 
Nevada mountains, lies Webber lake, 
noted as one of the first fishing waters 
in the state. 

Three lakes, in fact, Webber, Inde- 
pendence and Donner, are located near 
each other. The waters of each of these 
are clear, cold and very deep, and 
abound in the same varieties of native 
and introduced trout. It is of Webber 
lake, however that I wou!d speak in par- 
ticular. During the spring, summer 
and autumn, Webber lake is visited by 
crowds who go thither to fish, hunt and 
enjoy a season of rest and recreation. 

Like its rivals—Lakes Independence 
and Donner—Lake Webber is overshad- 
owed by the mighty, brooding moun- 
tains, whose rugged sides and summits 
are reflected in its transparent depths. 


Webber Lake 


FISHING IN THE SIERRA LAKES 


Where it is “Not all of Fishing to Fish” 


Grandeur and tender beauty are softly 
blended in the picture. Hidden streams 
and the snow and ice furnish an unfail- 
ing source of water supply all the year 
round. 

Sage Hen creek flows out from Lake 
Webber and empties into Prosser creek, 
and thus finally reaches the famous 
Truckee river. Fly fishing is excellent 
all along the windings of Sage Hen, and 
many fine trout are caught in Webber 
lake. There is really but little variance 
between these three named lakes as to 
the results of angling. Though many 
fishermen visit the wild scenes of the 
Sierra’s every season and wet ‘heir lines 
in these waters, owing to the care and 
judicious forethought of the State Fish 
Commission there is very little proba- 
bility of the waters of these lakes ever 
being fished out. 
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But as to Lake Webber: There are 
four varieties of trout found in this lake 
—the cut-throat (so-called from a pecu- 
liar red line under the throat), the Loch 
Leven,or Scotch trout, the Von Behr, or 
German brown trout, and the Eastern 
red speckled trout. Authentic records 
show that the fin- 
est lot of 250 Loch 
Leven trout, each 
from six to eight 
inches long, were 
released in Webber 
lake in 1895. They 
have increased very 
rapidly, and speci- 
mens weighing six- 
and-a-half pounds 
have been caught 
with rod and fly. 
These fish are all 
game to the very 
“back-bone.” They 
will take the fly 
readily, and when 
fairly hooked will 
leap out of the 
water so long as 
there is a leap left 
in them. They are 
much better fight- 
ers than rainbows. 

In this lake the 
cut-throats have 
peculiar habits. 
They seldom leap, 
but do most, if not 
all, of their fight- 
ing in and under 
the water. When 
the temperature 
rises to from sixty 
to seventy degrees 
they forsake the 
surface and insects real and fraudulent 
for the cooler water along the bottom 
of the lake and subsist on different food. 
They will remain there until the water 
cools down, say to fifty degrees, which 
it does with the first of the frosty fall 
nights, when the cut-throats again feed 
near or upon the surface. 

Anglers will find royal sport in all 
the lakes mentioned during June, July, 
and September. The rainbow trout dif- 
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fer from the cut-throat in this respect: 
The changes of temperature have no ef- 
fect on them. Like the pirates of old, 
they are free rovers and free feeders, 
often remaining on the surface, then 
again resorting at various depths, but 
usually near the surface when insect life 
is plentiful, and 
fly-casting is possi- 
ble. 

Regarding the 
matter of lures and 
tackle: The most 
eagerly taken flies 
in these waters are, 
March brown, oak, 
blue wing, black 
and blue, red ant, 
black and bumble- 
bee, Prof. Stone, 
royal coachman, 
and evening dun. 
Nos. 10 and 12 
hooks are the best 
to use. The troll- 
ing and casting 
spoons should be 
Al. Wilson’s wob- 
bler, copper and sil- 
ver, and all copper, 
also the Emeric 
spinner; for lead- 
ers, 9-foot light 
silkworm gut; line, 
enameled silk, size, 
F and G; reel to 
carry 150 feet of 
line; rod, from 9 
to 10 feet long, 
and weighing from 
five to six ounces. 

To reach Web- 
ber lake, one must 
journey up, up, up, 
to the little railroad town of Truckee, 
and then take a stage over a very good 
mountain road. About twenty-eight 
miles of staging brings the traveler to 
the shores of this magnificent mountain 
gem, several miles in extent, and with 
winding shore lines of romantic beauty. 

Webber is only one of many lakes 
and streams in the wild Sierra regions. 
Within a comparatively small radius, 
there are no less than ten lakes in any 
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and all of which excellent sport may be 
found. One of the bodies worthy of 
special mention is Little Fordyce lake. 
This lake is only seven miles away from 
Webber, and is reached by a narrow and 
winding trail, leading well up into the 
frowning Sierras—g,000 feet above tide 
level. It is a clear, bright and cold body 
of water where are trout of the cut- 
throat variety, from one-half to three 
pounds. 

In this connection Jackson creek 
should not be omitted. This beautiful 
little stream courses through the moun- 
tains about ten miles away from Web- 
ber, and is one of the main feeders of 
the famous Yuba river. Here the ardent 
devotee of the gentle art may fairly 
revel in sport, for, at the proper season, 
the hungry trout promptly rise to the 
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lure almost as soon as it touches the 
whirling riffles. Jackson creek is one 
of the most open and beautiful streams 
to be found in all those regions, and it 
is “fishable” for many miles. 

The fishing season, proper, opens by 
law on April 1, and closes November 1; 
but there is no good fishing in Webber, 
Donner, or Independence lake much be- 
fore the first of June. The snow and 
ice do not disappear before that date. 

Here, too, the angler is sure of a 
heart’s content of complete rest and 
change for work-weary eyes. Through- 
out, this grand mountain region is a 
magnificent forest of coniferous trees. 
Viewed during the winter or summer, 
the scenery here of mountains, forests, 
and incomparable silvery lakes cannot 
be surpassed on the Pacific Coast. 

J. Mayne Baltimore. 


Ir was a delectable afternoon early 
in September last, a fresh breeze ruf- 
fled the water into tiny waves, as we 
rowed around the last bend in the shal- 
low stream, and entered the charming 
little lake. Our destination was a cer- 
_ tain well-known “hole” at the further 
end of the shining sheet of water which 
the sinking sun was rapidly transmuting 
into acres of quivering gold. A hasty 
glance revealed the unwelcome fact that 
we were not “Monarchs of all we sur- 
veyed,” indeed, far otherwise, as the 
confines of that restricted hole were out- 
lined by no less than four boats, each 
with its eager angler. Halting outside 
this formidable fishing fleet, I noted the 
constant flashing of lines and the inces- 
sant falling upon the riffled pool (it 
must be admitted with varying degrees 
of insectivorous probability), of a veri- 
table host of the very latest things in 


THE NET RESULTS 


Which is a Fish Story with a Tinge of Truth 


feathers fraudulent. No fish were ris- 
ing, “nothing doing,” but at intervals 
up from the black deeps would flash a 
golden ingot, then a long furrow would 
rend the line-lashed surface, followed by 
a splash and an encircling ring that 
quickly spread across the pool,as a thor- 
oughly non-contagious “eight-pounder, 
sure,” raised for an instant hopes that as 
quickly sank with his oft-repeated and 
literal spurning of the most seductive 
flies. Until the rapidly on-coming twi- 
light had given place to actual dark- 
ness, his tantalizing troutship pursued 
these exasperating tactics and the last 
reluctant angler turned his face home- 
ward with the soft splash of yet an- 
other roll ringing in his disappointed 
ears. 

It might have been four of the clock, 
next morning, when my guide gently 
shook the blanket roll of which I was 
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the vital cenver, and said: “It’s time we 
were moving now.” A hasty toilet and 
tentative absolutions followed, and then 
to a special salmon leader which had 
been asoak all night, I wedded my fa- 
vorite cast. Rod joints were looked to, 
reel oiled, and then ten minutes of the 
cold gray dawn found us stealthily ap- 
proaching the scene of yester eve’s 
activities. 

Into the crisp and frosty air, the oily 
surface sent up wreaths of mimic smoke 
and each ragged lily-pad lay upon the 
water as inert and motionless as if of tin. 
The silence was only broken by the 
harsh complaining of a heron, driven 
from his fishing ground on a near-by 
bar, and the. gentle splash of a retiring 
water rat as we paddled softly up to the 
foot of the pool, and halted at a point 
whence a long cast would sweep across 
the domain of “His Tantalizingness.” 
Silently I drew out the necessary line, 
and cast carefully over the well-known 
“fontinalian” haunts, once, twice, thrice, 
but quite in vain, and then I took my 
seat on the rime-whitened thwart, and 
pondered further procedures. 

Now the sombre gray of the early 
morning was rent by a golden beam that 
fell athwart the glassy pool, and again 
I rose and cast, once, twice. Ah!—a 
roll—; again I cast, and then in an in- 
stant came that indescribable electrify- 
ing “chug’ that means a soundly-hooked 
fish, and I had a “six-pounder”’ hard- 
and-fast on the “Parmachenee Belle.” 

A few strokes of the oars, and we 
were out in open, weedless water, and 
after playing my prize perhaps twenty 
minutes, I reeled him up short, and 
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towed into the guide’s waiting net, prone 
on his broad side of dappled gold, a 
glorious “five-pound” trout. Once in 
the boat, a tap upon his great black nose 
insured for him instant oblivion. 

And now I was face to face with the 
sorest trial, with the supremest test of 
every true and faithful son of our good 
father Izaak. From the upper right- 
hand pocket of my fishing jacket I ex- 
tracted the peerless disillusioner, a 
brazen monument, reared to commemo- 
rate “truth in the inward parts,” a never- 
failing exorciser of that most insidious 
of disorders. “Apocryphalis Piscato- 
rius,” a little tribunal whose decrees may 
not be controverted, and with which, for 
more than a score of years, I have many 
times established beyond peradventure 
divers very moderate facts upon a host 
of extravagant conjectural foundations. 
Yes! I pulled out my trusty little Eng- 
lish scale, and I weighed my take, fairly, 
then and there, like the honest angler I 
ever hope to be, and this was the actual 
outcome of my heroism on that “grand 
scale.” The “eight-pound” fish that we 
left playing ’round the pool in the twi- 
light of yesterday, and the “good six- 
pounder” that I so deftly hooked, and 
the “sure five-pounder” that lay gasping 
in my net but a moment since as I 
weighed him with my magnifying eye, 
were all one with the fish that my scale 
said weighed just “three pounds nine 
ounces,” “honest Injun.” 

Then we gently covered our “de- 
parted brother” with a pall of eel-grass, 
rowed slowly back to camp, to bacon, 
toast and tea, and further this deponent 
sayeth not. 


Francis I. Maule. 
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A STORY OF THE -PLAINS 


BY, MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN 


6 Rew sun is only spear high in the 
heavens. 

Across the plain comes a long line of 
dark figures, moving slowly, the early 
sun scarce rescuing them from dun 
clouds of rising dust. Still further in 
the distance, and more toward the north 
than west, another cloud of dust is visi- 
ble, but so far away that individual ob- 
jects are indistinguishable. 

Gradually the two lines seem to be 
converging, or drawing towards a 
sparse growth of timber marking the 
course of a spring or brook. By and 
by, the sun climbs higher and the blue 
of the sky becomes more intense. Deso- 
lation marks the plain, except for those 
moving figures. 

Now the foremost train appears to 
break up into fragments. Detaching 
themselves from the dark mass a string 
of horsemen circle the plain in a long 
sweep, urging their horses to desperate 
speed. Then, the foremost halts so sud- 
denly as to throw his pony back upon 
quivering haunches, and closely the 
others crowd about him. 

Now the sun shines bright and hot 
upon their trappings, striking out many 
a brave gleam of barbaric color and 
many a glint from ornaments and 
weapons. No mistaking the group for 
aught but a band of Indians, brave in 
their gala-day costumes, war-feath- 
ers, gaudy blankets, beads and tinsel. 
They have been on the march since long 
before daylight, but neither they nor 
their ponies evidence fatigue. 

The leader, or chief, rides out from 
the group, making for the crest of the 
gentle rise. There he pauses motion- 
less, statuesque, sharply silhouetted 
against the sky, even the three black 
eagle feathers of his headband scarce 
quivering. For some moments the fig- 
ure keeps its perfect poise. Then, slow- 


ly and leisurely turning, horse and rider 
disappear down the side of the slope. 
Shrill cries break out from the waiting 
group, and in a moment, like a whirl- 
wind, they have swept away after their 
leader. 

But the long following train had ap- 
proached but slowly, so that when the 
last of it gained the foot of the hill the 
foremost ponies of the second column 
were almost abreast of it. Just here and 
now a fine piece of Indian chivalry was 
evinced, for, halting, the braves re- 
mained in respectful silence until the 
last of the slow train disappeared—and 
these last were the women and children 
and the old people of the tribe. 

But also there now were several 
clouds appearing upon the far rim of 
the plain and by mid-day hundreds of 
Indians were crossing en-route for the 
rendezvous, which was this cool, clear 
spring and tiny watercourse set in the 
deep cup of a valley whose existence 
was a close-guarded secret among the 
tribes. 

Before nightfall the lodges were set 
and women went about preparing the 
evening repast and getting all in readi- 
ness for the ceremonies of the meeting. 

6 

Stars shone white in the purple sky; 
the moon came up grandly to walk her 
jeweled pathway ; the air was sweet and 
cool after the heat of the day. 

Before the great lodge of the medi- 
cine men a spot of ground had been 
cleared and leveled and in its center an 
immense pile of brushwood was col- 
lected ready for the torch. 

Soon an Indian drum sent out its 
harsh rattle; a form darted out from 
the medicine lodge with a blazing 
brand and a swift flame leaped up from 
the waiting firewood. 

The braves swarmed up, and circling 
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the fire squatted upon the ground at 
the outer rim of light, while back 
of them crouched the women and chil- 
dren. Faster and faster beat the drums. 
Now guttural voices took up a deep 
chant that, growing in volume, awoke 
wide echoes; then suddenly died away. 
Irom the group first one figure, then 
another, and another stalked out, un- 
til fifty or more lithe warriors were 
circling the ring to the deafening noise 
of the drums. 

Thus began the ceremonies, that 
should last until the first soft rose flush 
heralded the dawn. Thereafter the 
village would sink into quiet for a brief 
space, with naught but the cry of the 
hungry, prowling coyote sounding 
through the hush. 

On the third night—it was after the 
great Spear Dance—a silence fell. The 
drums ceased their discordant clamor. 
Then about twenty of the young braves 
in their most elaborate dress but with 
faces devoid of paint, quietly entered 
the arena—if so it may be denominated. 
First one voice and then another com- 
menced a soft, plaintive song with fre- 
quent bird-like flutings, or calls, run- 
ning through its not unpleasing melody. 

Out from the lodges then came lithe, 
graceful forms, hesitating and seem- 
ingly about to take flight, but impelled 
by those soft calis from the circle flut- 
tering nearer and nearer until there 
stood a maiden behind each brave. 
This was the Dance of Betrothal, and 
was for the purpose of announcing ap- 
proaching nuptials. The most charm- 
ing and modest of all the maidens was 
Miwena, the daughter of old Mountain 
Lion, dead now some six months. Like 
a timid fawn, with shy, wide eyes, she 
stood, dressed in her suit of buckskin, 
at the entrance of her lodge, with the 
firelight shimmering all about her, the 
belle and beauty of the whole nation. 
Many were the strings of ponies that 
had been led before her father’s tepee, 
many the skins of the wolf, of the bear, 
and the deer laid before the doorway. 
Now fierce eyes grew fiercer; sinewy 
hands clutched at ready weapons. 

In the circle Watonah waited, cast- 
ing anxious glances towards the grace- 
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ful, lingering maiden; Watonah, the 
handsomest, the straightest, the strong- 
est and the fleetest; Watonah, who— 

“Trod the ling 

Like a buck in spring, 

And stood like a lance at rest.” 

Until all the maidens had taken their 
stations, Miwena stood hesitant; then, 
summoning all her courage, without 
raising her shy eyes, she ran with swift, 
light footsteps and took her place be- 
hind Watonah. Then the circle was 
complete, and the drums broke anew. 

* * 

The old chief, War Cloud, lay sleep- 
ing in his wigwam at dawn, but not so 
souftdly, however, for he felt the pres- 
ence of some one standing beside his 
couch. Opening his eyes, and at the 
same time reaching for his weapons 
ready at his strong right hand, he 
turned, confronting the figure, scarcely 
discernable in the gloom. 

“My father,” at once spoke a low 
voice. 

“Watonah!” returned the old chief. 
Then, well knowing that something out 
of the usual order had transpired, 
Speak, my son.” 

“My father, my bride, Miwena, was 
stolen from her lodge tonight, even 
while she slumbered beside her mother.” 
The low voice told nothing of the con- 
suming fire within. Without question 
or comment the old chief waited. 

“T know nothing. Many braves were 
sick with envy last night—none is open- 
ly my enemy. Ontawago saw horses 
on the plain as the moon was dipping 
low—there, towards the south. But 
Ontawago is old—his sight faileth. 
With thy permission, I take now the 
trail.” 

The two men left the tepee, and now 
day illumined the east. When over the 
bluff, they halted and bent to examine 
the ground. Watonah’s eyes were as 
coals of fire. He pointed silently to a 
hoof-mark beside a tuft of bear grass. 
He bent still lower. 

“Here—a mustang—A pache!”’ 

“That tells nothing. Here are others 
—two—three—three ponies passed since 
the moon was gone. See, the trail is 
plain. Follow it.” 
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A swift look into each other’s eyes, 
in which heart spoke to heart, and Wa- 
tonah swung about and sent out a shrill 
whistle, which was answered on the in- 
stant almost by a fleet pony racing to his 
side. Springing lightly to its back, with 
his eyes devouring the trail, Watonah 
dashed forward and was soon lost to 
sight in the swirling dust. And as he 
went, on his face was the cruel, savage 
scowl of revenge and death. 

War Cloud, the chief, returning to his 
wigwam, stood at its entrance and 
chanted a war song that called his braves 
about him in a rush, darkly menacing, 
cruelly eager and with weapons ready 
for conflict. Soon the whole plain 
swarmed with horsemen, hurrying, 
scurrying, hither and yon, the thunder 
of hoofs, the ringing war cries and an- 
swering yells proclaiming that the lust 
of battle was upon them; that fierce 
passions which had _ slumbered only 
briefly were awake. 

* * * 

The sun rose hot in a sky like polished 
steel. Noon passed and Watonabh, still 
with eyes burning and the look of death 
in his face, but holding down raging 
passions with iron grip, rode madly on, 
his fleet pony seeming to take life from 
its rider. Scarce hesitating, his eyes 
upon the fresh trail, on, and on he sped, 
and so, when the red sun had entered 
its western sweep, the timber land was 
gained. There dismounting, the trailer 
led his horse to safe shelter, then, 
creeping stealthily from bush to bush, 
working his way through tangled 
growths and matted underbush, he again 
gained the trail. He found that his en- 
emy had also abandoned his horses, and 


_ was now evidently bent on some trick to 


mislead, well knowing that hate and re- 
venge were following close on his track. 
Cautiously, warily, inch by inch, Wato- 
nah advanced—as silently as the gather- 
ing shadows in the forest. Now he 
reached the edge of a ravine, where 
down below a swift stream dashed with 
noisy clamor. But, startlingly near, 
suddenly above the sound of the water 
came the unmistakable noise of combat. 
Bounding to his feet, Watonah ran 
swiftly in the direction indicated by the 


sounds, that increased until, as he ran, 
his trained ear told the story that flashed 
upon his vision a few moments later. 
He could distinguish the panting, 
strained breathing of a man, and a sub- 
dued, horrid snarling ; and then the hid- 
eously suggestive, tearing sound. For 
the first time fear knocked at Watonah’s 
stout heart. What fate had overtaken 
Miwena? Could it be 

Bursting through the intervening 
shrubbery then Watonah beheld, 
wounded, bleeding, crouching, a naked 
Indian, and above him towered a great, 
dark form with red, lolling tongue. 
Brute was fighting brute, and to the 
death, for the great gray bear was sorely 
wounded by keen knife thrusts. 

With savage joy Watonah watched 
the death struggles, his hand grasping 
his bow with its fitted arrow. Taunt- 
ing cries he now hurled at his foe, 
laughing, glorying at the sight of those 
crimson patches spreading so grew- 
somely upon his mangled body. Every 
snarl of the wounded bear increased his 
exultation as he watched and waited— 
waited for just that last infinitesimal 
instant before the final breath. 

Now! 

The arrow sped straight to the pant- 
ing heart of the foeman, who had made 
a splendid fight. 

Another found the heart of the bear, 
as slowly, its eyes like burning coals, its 
white teeth gleaming, it essayed to rise 
upon its haunches. 

With the tip of his moccasin, Wa- 
tonah spurned the dead body of the 
man. 

“Kakigah—thief!” he muttered. <A 
swift sweep of keen blade and the hor- 
rid trophy was severed. 

“Miwena!” then he called. 

Naught but silence—such silence as 
hushes the forest after a great conflict. 
But hope was high in Watonah’s heart 
—he knew he should find the maiden— 
the Great Spirit would return her, since 
clearly He had given him his revenge. 

Lying at the foot of a tree, bound 
and gagged, but unharmed, he came 
upon her. And then the stoicism that 
had held him so grimly silent dropped 
away and he murmured low, fond 
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words over her, cradling her in his arms. 

“My Bright Star, my Flower of 
Dreams! hadst thou died I would have 
followed thy trail as well—my spirit 
should have overtaken thine upon the 
pathway of the ghosts. But, see, thou 
livest! When the fires glow red 
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through the night, and the braves stand 
ready for War Cloud’s signal, then, 
borne along the night wind shall they 
hear my song of triumph and their grief 
shall be turned to joy. Even as is ours, 
oh my Bright Star, my Flower of 
Dreams.” 


THE MANITOWISH WATERS 


Tne fates had not been propitious the 
preceding summer, and I was unable to 
get away from Chicago, except for short 
week-end trips to nearby lakes. It was 
therefore a state of affairs hard to rea- 
lize when early one evening in July of 
the next year I found myself on a 
Northwestern train, with rods and 
tackle, off for a vacation on the Manito- 
wish waters in Wisconsin, with three 
weeks for my very own. Three weeks 
of fishing—the prospect was—well, 
nothing short of sublime, and I fell 
asleep that night to dream weird dreams 
of things piscatorial. At five the next 
morning I reached the end of my jour- 
ney and found myself on the station plat- 
form at Woodruff. Woodruff is a small 
lumbering town with two particular fea- 
tures. Feature number one—opposite 
the station is a block of twenty stores, 
nineteen of which are saloons. Partic- 
ular feature, number two—no citizen 
of the town, it is claimed, has ever been 
found intoxicated. 

After a ride of about four hours in a 
“carry-all,” I arrived at Mann’s camp 
at Trout lake, just in time for a late 
breakfast. On the way we came upon 
an aged Indian who was “moving.” His 
worldly effects consisted of three very 
ancient and dilapidated hats, evidently 
highly prized, which were perched at 
different angles, upon his head, one on 
top of the other. This outlandish head- 
eear, with the serious dignified face he- 
neath it, produced a most ludicrous ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Mann, the host at the lake, 


proved to be a very pleasant fellow, and 
I being possessed of a letter of introduc- 
tion from a mutual acquaintance, we 
were soon quite old friends. After 
breakfasting I looked things over. The 
camp was comprised of three or four 
comfortable log houses facing the lake. 
The lake appeared to be about ten miles 
long and six across, and was surrounded 
by densely wooded hills. Here and 
there were several large islands, one of 
which I had been told was the home of 
the guide allotted to me. This guide 
was a Scotchman and a character ; there 
was an odd story concerning him. It 
seems that the country ’round about is 
2 reservation for the Chippewa Indians. 
Each Indian maiden, on attaining her 
majority, falls heir to a quarter section 
of pine land, worth about two thousand 
dollars, which substantial “dot” makes 
the Indian girls much sought after as 
“helpmeets.” This particular guide 
was victim to the blandishments of a 
certain squaw whose quarter section 
constituted an island in the middle of 
the lake. Now, it was said by reliable 
parties, that the bold Scotsman was 
father to fifteen little halfbreeds, at a 
conservative estimate, none of whom 
had ever been off the island and 
whose source of subsistence was a 
mystery. 

The guide is an indispensable factor 
in the Manitowish country, in fact it is 
positively dangerous there for any one 
but an experienced woodsman to ven- 
ture far from camp alone. The Indian 
trail is doubtless as easy for the guide 
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to follow as a street in town, but to the 
novice it is evanescent in the extreme. 

But to return to the story. In the af- 
ternoon, I decided to try trolling for 
wall-eyed pike, using large “shiners” 
in combination with a spoon. The guide 
rowed me over a pike bed and in a 
couple of hours I had caught a small 
boatload, ranging from five to eight 
pounds each, and one that weighed a 
trifle over twelve pounds. I did not 
find them very game, though they were 
hard pullers. Feeling satisfied, I was 
about to quit for the day, when I had 
the prize strike of the afternoon. He 
pulled hard enough to be a_forty- 
pounder and I began to fear for my line, 
as I was using an old one. It required 
ten minutes’ hard work to get the fish to 
the boat, where, owing to the inadequacy 
of a collapsible landing-net and the lack 
of a gaff, we lost him. The guide was 
manifestly annoyed as the fish was a 
beauty, but I took the disappointment 
philosophically as well I might with 
nineteen more days to fish. 

That evening, sitting out in front of 
camp with my pipe, the perfume of the 
pine woods on the air, the drowsy mur- 
muring of the wind in the trees and a 
great round moon hanging low across 
the lake caused the night to seem unreal, 
like a comic opera night. The silence 
was oppressive, unbroken save for the 
call of some belated bird. Well on in 
the evening, the steady “swish, swish” 
of an Indian paddle and the guttural 
grunt in reply to our hosts query—“Any 
berries ?” came gently to my sleepy ears. 
Large, luscious blueberries they were, 
and I had some next morning at break- 
fast. We fished Diamond lake for black 
bass that day, casting with live frogs, 
and met with excellent luck. Next 
morning we started out on a four days’ 
trip, making portages from one lake to 
another, and spending the nights at 
camps which are put up each spring 
at the different lakes. In Gresham lake 
1 caught some large small-mouth bass 
and good-sized muscallunge that gave 
me good sport. 

So varied the program for two de- 
lightful weeks or more. And now for 
the record catch of the trip. On the 


last day but one of my stay, I decided to . 
try to catch that big wall-eyed pike— 
the one I nearly succeeded in landing on 
the first’'day. It was a good day for 
trolling, with a slight riffle on the sur- 
face of the lake, and directing the guide 
to row over the same pike bed, I put ona 
big shiner and a Delevan spoon. After 
an hour of indifferent sport and no com- 
munication from the “big one,” there 
came a lull in the strikes, and puff- 
ing gloomily on my pipe I ruminated 
on the unpleasant prospect of going 
back to work on the morrow. If only 
I could land that big pike I would go 
back satisfied. Then there came a tre- 
mendous jerk and away went my line. 
Fifty or sixty feet of it got though my 
fingers before I awoke to the situation, 
then a glorious fifteen minutes ensued. 
I could just manage to turn the reel 
handle once around, grasp it with my 
other hand to get a new grip, and slowly 
grind him in, fighting for every inch. 
Finally I got my catch up near to the 
boat, when to our dismay, we discovered 
that we had forgotten to bring a gaff 
and neither had a revolver. The land- 
ing net was obviously useless and we 
seemed to be “up against” it strong. 
The fish was fully as large as the one 
I had previously lost, and I nervously 
proclaimed him the same one. I looked 
at the guide in mute appeal. He rea- 
lized that his professional reputation 
was at stake and thought hard for a 
minute, or as it seemed, an hour. Then 
down on his knees in the bottom of the 
boat he went, and calling to me to bring 
the fish alongside, very slowly, cautious- 
ly he put his hands down in the water 
on either side of the weary pike, peril- 
ously near capsizing the boat mean- 
while. Then with a quick movement, 
he locked his hands underneath its belly, 
and lifting up fell on his back in the bot- 
tom of the boat with the pike clasped 
close to his breast. It was altogether 
the most spectacular landing of a fish T 
ever witnessed. In great elation we 
rowed back to camp with the prize. It 
weighed just fifteen and a half pounds, 
and was—and to the best of my knowl- 
edge is still—the largest wall-eved pike 
ever taken out of Trout lake. 
Milton E. Towne. 


THE TROUT STREAMS OF WYOMING 


BY WILL M. MAUPIN 


HIS is not a story of adventure, 

nor the story of champion fish- 
ermen. It is merely the veracious 
chronicle of three fishermen who had 
fought the black bass, the fierce ‘“mus- 
kie” and the greedy pike, and longed to 
try their hands at angling for the wary 
trout. The first thing they discovered 
in their trouting expedition was that 
there is a wide difference between the 
methods used in catching the wary black 
bass and those employed in capturing 
the speckled beauty that haunts the 
mountain streams. It took a lot of dis- 
appointment, more of hard work and 
still more of dearly-bought experience 
to learn this. 

But heaven forfend that the amateur 
should here endeavor to instruct old 
trout fishermen in the art. Let this 
sketch merely relate a few experiences, 
a few incidents, and reveal a secret that 
nature has already held too long from 
lovers of rod and fly. 

When the three Omahans decided to 
go after trout they naturally bent their 
initial efforts to locating a place. They 
studied the literature kindly provided by 
railroads, and which usually magnifies 
a placid mill pond into a magnificent 
lake. They read the sporting journals, 
and they talked with men who claimed 
to know every kink and twist of the art 
of catching trout. The more they read 
the worse confused they became. Just 
as they were about to go it blind a Good 
Samaritan in the guise of a Wyoming 
sheep man came to the rescue. He came 
to Omaha with a train load of sheep, and 
having a few hours to spare wandered 
up into the office where the veracious 
chronicler of these paragraphs earned 
his salary. 

“Talking about trout,” he exclaimed, 
“well, I’m no fisherman, but if it’s trout 
you’re after, what’s the matter with 
Wyoming ?” 

“Any good trout streams within 


reaching distance?” asked the news- 
paper slave. 

“All kinds. We have ’em for break- 
fast, dinner and supper, when we get 
tired of mutton.” 

? 

“The trout! sure, who said streams ?” 

Then he told some trout stories that 
compelled the newspaper man to call in 
his two pals to hear, and when the 
stories were all told the trio had made 
up their minds where to go. 

They did go. They caught trout, de- 
spite their lack of skill, and they believe 
they have discovered the future Mecca 
of all enthusiastic trout fishermen. Not 
being selfish—recognizing the fact that 
the streams of Wyoming will furnish 
sport to all comers for a century hence 
—the trio hereby reveals the secret men- 
tioned above. And now, first, how to 
get there: 

At 11:50 p. m. the trio—two for the 
lower berth and one for the upper— 
boarded the Overland train at Omaha, 
with tickets reading to Laramie City. 
It was in the growing dusk of Sunday 
evening when the tourists debarked at 
Laramie, and there they were hailed by 
a sheep herder, sent by the Good Sa- 
maritan. 

“Want t’ go out t’night, or wait till 
t’morrer mornin’ ?” 

A full moon shining dimly in the twi- 
light of the fading day assisted in the 
decision, and after a hearty supper the 
trio loaded their few traps into a “dem- 
ocrat” wagon hauled by two wiry 
ponies, and with a crack of the driver’s 
whip the overland journey was begun. 

Now to reveal the thrilling secret of 
location. Drive in a southerly direction 
from Laramie City across Laramie plain, 
then up into the mountains about five 
miles, and pitch your camp on the Big 
Laramie river, in the flank of the Medi- 
cine Bow mountains, and not more than 
five miles above the Colorado line. The 
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Sheep Man was there, and he had the 
tents pitched. The trio hustled into bed 
and were soon dreaming of trout and 
breakfast. 

How often has the story of the first 
trout been told? How much would it 
take to buy from the enthusiastic disci- 
ple of Isaak Walton the memory of the 
first speckled beauty lured to the basket 
by the deceptive fly? 

The Big Laramie is full of trout— 
splendid fellows whose muscles have 
been developed in breasting the rushing 
waters of that mountain stream. In 
the evening twilight on that first trip 
the trio could sit in front of their tents 
and see the trout jumping in the river 
rushing along fifty feet below. And the 
pictures framed in the golden panels of 
a sinking sun—pictures of mountain 
peaks and yawning chasms; snow- 
capped ranges and fruitful valleys— 
never have been and never will be turned 
out from any other studio than that of 
the Great Artist whose secrets of color 
and perspective and range and sky will 
never be penetrated by mortal man. 

The Sheep Man was inclined to smile 
next morning when he saw the assort- 
ment of flies spread out by the men 
from the city—an assortment purchased 
through the advice of the tackle dealer 
in Omaha. 

“T guess I can do about as well with 
a small spoonhook as you can with 
those things,” he said. 

And strict regard for truth compels 
the admission that he could—and did. 
But the trio tried their “boughten’’ flies 
and scored immense success. The brown 
and gray hackle and a black ant soon 
demonstrated their worth for bright 


days, and the coachman and professor 


came to the rescue on the day or two 
that were dark. They say the white 
miller gets them at night, but the trio 
were always ready for supper and bed 
when night came. 

Who believes the fish stories they 
read? No one, therefore the present 
chronicler will not go into details. But 
the inexperienced members of the party 
had no trouble in landing from twenty 
to thirty good trout each day, and Nor- 
ris—he of the cigar store—landed one 


that weighed three pounds and ten 
ounces, honest scales and no joking. 

The tria spent ten days in the Medi- 
cine Bow mountains, and they caught 
trout until they actually longed for 
South Omaha steaks and hams. 

Southern Wyoming will shortly be- 
come the paradise of the trout fisher- 
men. It abounds in splendid streams, 
streams that have not yet been whipped, 
that fairly swarm with trout. The 
North Platte river, where it rages and 
tumbles across the line between Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, is full of big fel- 
lows that call forth all the muscle and 
skill and patience of the most skilful 
angler. The Big Laramie, the Little 
Laramie, and streams that as yet have 
no name—all are well stocked. 

It is strange that this wonderful trout 
country is not swarming with sportsmen 
every season. To the south, in Colo- 
rado, the country is full of hotels and 
cottages and cabins and camps. In the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and the 
Big Horn mountains of Wyoming, the 
fishermen flock in large numbers, un- 
dertaking longer journeys and under- 
going greater fatigues than are required 
to reach the fishing grounds below Lar- 
amie City, where the trio spent ten 
happy, delightful days. The people 
along the upper lengths of the Big Lara- 
mie depend in large measure upon trout 
for their meat supply. 

“Fish it out!” they exclaim. “It can’t 
be did.” 

One resident declared: “This stream 
can never be fished out. When I came 
here twenty years ago there were 
scarcely any trout in the river. During 
the last ten years they’ve been getting 
thicker all the time, and I don’t believe 
the supply will ever give out, unless an 
epidemic of disease strikes the fish.” 

And if the sportsman loves scenery— 
the kind that makes even the most hard- 
ened stand in awe and think of the 
Creator—let him visit the Big Laramie 
country. The famed “Garden of the 
Gods,” near Colorado Springs, sink into 
comparative insignificance when com- 
pared to the wondrous formations found 
in the valley through which Sand creek 
has plowed its way since the days when 
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this continent was young. ‘This section 
would be overrun by tourists were it 
not for the fact that it is twenty-five 
miles from the railroad and not reached 
by regular conveyance. 

It may be a long way for the Eastern 
fishermen to go, but if he has the time 
and the money he will be repaid. The 
journey is easy, for at Laramie plenty of 
conveyances may be had at reasonable 
ugures, and the journey from the Big 
Muddy to the famous little city of 
Wyoming is full of comfort and de- 
light. It is through the great Platte bot- 
toms of Nebraska, rich in cattle and 
corn and bearing great stretches of al- 
falfa—that wonderful plant that has bid 
Nebraskans laugh defiance at drouth 
and hot wind. On through the great 
prairie stretches that furnish the gra- 
zing ground of millions of steers, the 
tourist is whirled, and by spots rich in 
historical reminiscences of the days of 
the Overland Trail. On through the 
wonderful Red Desert, over the back- 
bone of the continent and into the great 
gray mountain ranges that so long de- 
fied the trailmakers but finally gave way 
before the indomitable energy of the 
men who builded the Overland Route. 
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And within an hour’s climbing up 
from the spot where the trio camped one 
reaches a point where one may see 
Long’s Peak a hundred miles to the 
south, and Laramie Peak still further to 
the north; can see the Black Hills on 
the east and the crest of the Medicine 
Bow mountains on the west. And in 
between and all around lies grander 
scenery than the old world affords, sce- 
nery equal to the vaunted scenery of 
Colorado, and offered to the visitor 
without the intervention of the grasping 
landlord and the greedy cottager, for in 
and about the trout camp of the trio the 
citizens welcomed the stranger and were 
glad to give milk and ice and shelter 
without demanding the price of the cow 
or the house or the ice wagon. 

A week in this section is “worth a 
cycle of Cathay” or an eternity in the 
overrun resorts in the East and West. 
Here one gets close to nature and to na- 
ture’s God, and here one feels the glory 
of being given the privilege of bowing 
before the throne of Him who set the 
stars in their courses, whose hand 
carved out these wondrous scenes, and 
whose goodness and mercy has given to 
man the enjoyment of it all, 
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By Fred Vandewark 


First Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 
The “Doing” of a Coyote 
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FIRST OF APRIL TROUTING 


A Day of “Uphill” Fishing with an Uncomplaining “Side Partner” 


Was it an April Fool? The last four days 
of March were warm and mild and on the 
afternoon of the 31st, I called on my “side 
partner,” Boardman, at his store. “Well,” 
I said, “how about tomorrow? Law is off, 
you know, and we better touch up some of 
our old streams—everybody will be out; but 
we may get one or two trout out of the gen- 
eral wreck.” “I’m agreeable,” he replied. 
“IT haven’t much faith in going with the 
crowd that will be out, but I don’t like to 
miss the opening. I'll get the team and be at 
your house at 6 a. m. sharp, if that suits you, 
and we will try it anyhow.” So it was 
agreed, and as the day was over, I went 
home and got my traps together so there 
would be no delay in the morning, as in our 
many trips, we had always started on sched- 
ule time. I spent the evening at home and 
was rather surprised on looking out at Io 
o'clock to see that the ground was white 
with snow, and that the “beautiful” was still 
ruthlessly but silently faliing. 

I was up at 5 o'clock in the morning. It 
was clear and cold, and a very soft feather- 
white blanket of snow was over everything 
in sight out of doors. “Hum, first of April,’ 
I said to myself. “What will Boardman do? 
If he comes ——; if he don’t come ——: 
I finally decided that, as I should have to get 
up and have breakfast anyway, I might as 
well get into my fishing togs, go into the 
dining-room, get a cup of hot coffee and 
breakfast, and wait developments. After 
breakfasting, I put my tackle near the door 
in the front hall and waited. Six o’clock and 
no Boardman; 6.30, ditto. I began to read. 
At 7 o'clock I heard a call; Boardman had 
come with the team. I stepped to the door. 
“Well,” said Boardman. 

“Well.” 

He tackled again, “Well, I had fully made 
up my mind’ it was no use and had turned 
over for another nap this morning, when 
Father called out to me, from the foot of the 
stairs, ‘Al, I thought you and Fay were going 
fishing this morning. One team, Stevenson 
and Wilcox, went by half an hour ago.’ I 
got a gait on me. I thought if they had gone, 
we could go, and here Iam. I’m an hour late, 
as I’d no idea of going, and don’t care now. 
I'll do just as you say; I’d thought I’d do as 
I agreed, but you needn’t go on my account.” 


“Rather dangerous to leave it to me. I 
didn’t expect you, and its the first of April.” 

“All right,” he replied, “you say.” 

“T say go. Now you say”— 

“Get in,” said the daring Boardman. 

We were off, well bundled up with ulsters 
and robes; the day had started cold and clear. 
From pure force of habit, for years the first 
day of the open season has found me on the 
stream, and generally early, but I do not re- 
member ever catching fish much before 9 
o'clock in the forenoon on the first of April. 
We talked of snow broth, and gibed each 
other for venturing out, until we reached our 
stream and began to fish. Then it was so 
cold the water froze to the line and it 
wouldn't run through the tip. 

At noon we had caught one or two trout, 
barely up to the legal six-inch limit; we took 
lunch and took counsel. The sun had dissi- 
pated most of the snow. It was warmish in 
the sunlight, but cold in the shade. To go 
home, or to go farther afield? “It’s only 
five miles to old Totoket; let’s try it”; said 
one. No opposition. Having decided, we 
started for Totoket, and started on the 
stream. ‘There was no sign of anyone about 
the brook, and I said to Boardman, “I guess 
we are the only fools out today, but this 
stream is well sheltered, has some fine pools, 
and I am going to fish carefully.” My first 
cast brought a nibble. I waited patiently 
and remembered that “mor’n a million fishes 
is losted every year by pullin’ too quick,” but 
was surprised to take out a three-quarter 
pound trout on that strike. When I left that 
pool, I had five trout, each nearly a pound in 
weight. 

Did you ever fish with never a rise ’till 
you were clean beat and tired out, ‘till you 
felt that you had barely enough strength to 
get back to the team, and then suddenly 
catch a “good one”? 

Who said anything about going home? 
Just the day for trout! The valley was just 
large enough for the stream. The sidehills 
were covered with woods. As we fished 
down stream the hillsides became steeper on 
each side, the trees more dense, and in two 
hours even our enthusiasm couldn’t keep us 
warm. The sunshine was shut out by the 
hills and woods. We had together caught 
twenty trout that would average a half-pound 
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each—nothing under a quarter, so we quit 
and hustled for the team. We had a long 
drive, but reached home about 6 o'clock. I 
had learned, for not the first time, however, 
that trout will bite under adverse circum- 
stances. The weather had been cold, cheer- 
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less, forbidding; snow broth was in the 
water; but down in the deep shadows of the 
gloomy woodland, in spite of everything, the 
trout were ready. Oh! Wilcox and Steven- 
son? Yes, they caught a good string that 
day also. 

Frank S. Fay. 


‘The Knack 


THE angler, above all other men, ouglit to 
be possessed of a faculty for patient and 
painstaking effort. The very nature of his 
chosen pastime implies keen, cool resource- 
fulness of mind and deft, trained fingers as 
well. Not alone in the matching of his skill 
against the instinct of the fish will he find 
greatest delight, but also in the sentimental 
regard he feels for the implements of his 
craft. The true “brother of the angle” 
glories in the proved efficiency of his tools 
and in the care with which they are selected 
and employed. 

In the commercial spirit of the age, how- 
ever, there seems little room for that loving 
and skilled handicraft so characteristic of the 
angler of the long ago. The gratifying ex- 
perience of making all or a large part of 
one’s own equipment is almost entirely lost 
to the angler of today. This is explained 
partly by the crowded lives of our people, by 
the cheapness of the factory-made article, and 
also, probably, by the fact that the anglers 
who know the satisfaction of making an oc- 
casional bit of tackle are gradually growing 
fewer in number. 

It is undoubtedly true that the angler 
possessing even a reasonable degree of man- 
ual dexterity, who fails to learn a few les- 
sons in what our old friend, Mr. Wm. C. 
Harris, gracefully terms “the mechanics of 
angling,” misses much of the genuine joy due 
the sportsman. And the younger generation 
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of anglers, fresh from schools of technical 
training, will find in the manufacture of 
some of their own angling implements not 
only a pleasant pastime, but one which will 
save many a dollar. To be sure, there are 
some things no amateur of today would be 
justified in attempting to produce, such as a 
split bamboo rod or a waterproof line; yet 
as a matter of fact, the writer knows an old 
Scotchman who continues to make all his own 
lines, and a young American friend is making 
his tenth split bamboo rod. Both the lines 
and the rods produced by these men compare 
well with the commercial product; they are 
a source of continued satisfaction to their 
makers, and a constant stimulus to the friends 
of each. 

Lewis Morris and other close students of 
human affairs insist that all handwork tends 
to the development of individual character 
and a higher civilization. The personality of 
such exponents of the mechanics of angling 
as I have had the good fortune to know 
prompts faith in the claim. 

The ‘knack of snelling a hook is one of the 
minor accomplishments which even the tyro 
in angling ought to possess. He will find 
it an excellent task with which to begin his 
series of lessons leading to the goal of expert 
knowledge of angling mechanics. Inciden- 
tally, it may strongly be urged that if he ties 
all his hooks he will be far less likely than 
formerly to lose his big fish. The com- 
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THE KNACK OF SNELLING A HOOK 


mercially tied hook has by no means kept 
pace with other angling products during the 
past twenty years. It is in the main as 
“cheap” and unreliable as it ever was. About 
the only improvement has been the intro- 
duction of a transparent varnish-cement over 
the silk wrapping which adds a little to the 
artistic appearance of the product and nothing 
to its reliability. 

The angler who desires to tie his own hooks 
has need of but few tools and very little 
technical skill. A very small lamp, prefera- 
bly with a chimney, a pair of small pliers, 
flat-nosed, a spool of sewing silk, a piece of 
shoemaker’s wax, a stick of hard cement, a 
little shellac—these, with the hooks, and gut 
are all that will be needed. 

Regarding the hooks, of which there are a 
dozen patterns, let it be said that almost any 
hook which is sharp in the point, ample in 
the barb and of the best quality steel, is good, 
provided the man behind it suffers no slack 
line to occur. My preference for many years 
has been the O’Shaughnessy pattern in large 
sizes and the Sneck bend pattern in small 
sizes. The tapered shank is most desirable. 

As to the gut to be used, the best is none 
too good. A shrewd little woman angler of 
my acquaintance says, “When a single strand 
of fragile, invisible gut is all that connects 
you with the record fish, perhaps, of the 
year, you want a strand that will do business 
faithfully.” Amen! 

I would suggest that you begin your first 
job with a fairly large hook, say a No. 1, or 
1°, and with a single strand of gut. The gut 
you will soak for an hour or so in tepid 
water, to soften it up. It must be wrapped 
to the hook while quite pliable: never when 
dry. Now to begin the actual operation, you 
will have collected the few simple tools 
named, put the gut to soak and lighted the 
lamp. The cement ought to be that known 
as Bourne’s hard red tire cement. Probably 
some bicycle supply house can furnish it. 
A very small amount will last you a long 
time, unless you become enamored of its 
value as a ferrule cement or for canoe mend- 
ing, as I have. It is made in England. I 
know of nothing made in this country which 
at all equals it. I wish I did. 

Take up your bare hook by the bend with 
your pliers, using your left hand, and hold 
it over the lamp, being careful merely to 
warm it and not to draw the temper of the 
steel. Draw it over the stick of red cement, 
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so that a thin film remains on the hook. 
Then, while you keep the cement soft over the 
heat of the lamp, take up your foot length 
of waxed. silk and make a couple of turns 
around the shank’of the hook, sinking it deep 
into the cement. Now lay an end of the 
strand of gut along the shank of the hook, 
working it into the cement with your fingers, 
and begin wrapping with the silk, over and 
over, from the tip of the shank toward the 
bend of the hook. Every turn ought to be 
firm and the draw of the silk on gut and 
shank very considerable. Wrap carefully, 
over and over, until you get almost to the end 
of the gut and near the bend of the hook. 

Now reverse your hold on the hook, taking 
it by the shank, where it is already wrapped. 
In a recent issue of Fretp AND STREAM you 
will find illustrated an ideal method of fin- 
ishing this off, as well as many other angling 
jobs, known as the “invisible” knot. It is 
performed by wrapping three or four turns 
of the silk over the end of your pencil, or 
finger, held alongside the shank of the hook, 
then running the end back under the 
loose wrappings and drawing them up, one by 
one, until the last loose turn is drawn up. 
Now the end may be pulled tightly under the 
three over-wrappings and cut off close. It 
makes a clean, firm knot. Finally warm the 
cement and spread an even, thin coat, over 
the entire silk wrapping. A coat of shellac 
finishes the job. 

The prime requisite in the snelling of a 
hook is absolute reliability. It cannot be had 
at the prices for which snelled hooks are sold 
by the dealers today. But this fastening, as I 
have described it, is simple, efficient and re- 
liable to the limit of belief. I have frequently 
taken a hook which I have snelled by this 
method, and with a knife cut every wrapping 
of silk binding the gut to the hook; even then 
it is almost impossible to draw the gut from 
the hook by a straight pull such as would be 
given in the process of angling. This has 
caused the adoption of the method, and the 
cement referred to, by a number of the lead- 
ing tackle makers of the East. The ama- 
teur is as welcome to the hint. It does not 
make as pretty a fastening as does the plain, 
unwaxed silk, covered with a transparent var- 
nish, but it will stand firm long after the 
other has let “the big fellow” go free. While 
the beautiful may please the eye, only that 
which embodies integrity can long hold 
human respect. 


James A. CrRUIKSHANK. 
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OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XVIII1—The American Salmon— Catching Them 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HAVE always thought that the word 

“sulking” was a misnomer for salmon 
and other game fish when applied to their 
occasional habit of seeking the bottom of a 
pool and quietly remaining there. ‘Resting’”’ 
would seem to be more appropriate, as a fish 
seldom resorts to this practice until after he 
has been played and measurably exhausted. 

We all know that the black bass has a gen- 
eral reputation for “sulking,” but this word 
is deceiving, as the fish, when he goes down 
and stays there for a time, is never still; 
he is constantly jerking or tugging at the line. 
I refer to black bass ot the rivers. 

In the case of the salmon when in this con- 
dition, they have been frequently seen in a 
perpendicular position with their snouts on 
the bottom, rubbing against it, as if endeav- 
oring to eject the hook. Many anglers believe 
that under these circumstances they should 
be made to move by throwing a stone at them 
or stirring them up with a pole. It is much 
better, I think, to keep a strong, steady strain 
on the line, and if possible get a side pull 
upon them, which, nine times in ten, will 
start them into action. 

There are occasions when a large salmon— 
the largest ones are more apt to have the 
habit than the smaller fish—will not cease 
to “sulk” for hours. It is on record that in 
1883, in the Marquerite river, Canada, a fish- 
erman hooked a salmon about seven o’clock 
in the morning that proved a sulker, sui ge- 
neris, and lay in the dumps until four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Then the big fish suddenly 
started down stream and swam at railroad 
speed for a mile without stopping. It was 
eventually gaffed at about six o'clock in the 
evening, and it weighed forty pounds. Time 
in killing, eleven hours. 

An old salmon angler writes about flies, 
and he seems to know what he is talking 
about : 

“T always make it a rule to offer the very 
largest flies which the condition of the 
water admits. Three-fourths of the salmon 


I have taken (nearly one hundred) were cap- 
tured with flies tied on 1.0, 2.0 and 3.01 hooks, 
O’Shaughnessy pattern; with strong water 


gear I have brought out many fish in seven 
to ten minutes.” 

The remarks of this veteran opens up a 
vexed subject among anglers as to the size 
of flies that should be used in luring differ- 
ent species of fish. It seems to be conceded 
that éhey should be adjusted primarily to the 
fish angled for, always using on open or 
lacustrine waters the largest flies permissible 
under the conditions. If the water is rough, 
of course, the larger the flies the more at- 
tractive. When fishing streams, particularly 
trout brooks in midsummer, when the water 
is low, the reverse obtains, and I have found, 
when on many small streams, that a midge 
tied on a No. 20 Sproat was most seductive, 
more so when the trout were feeding on 
mosquitoes. But when fishing for land- 
locked salmon in lakes, or the big trout of 
the Rangeleys and other waters, large flies, 
within reason, are the most killing, when 
correctly manipulated, and upon the proper 
play of them depends greatly the size of the 
score. Two noted anglers, who delight in 
and are very successful in their catches, use 
a home-made fly at least one and one-half 
inches long to lure the salt-water trout—a 
close relative to cur Northern weakfish or 
squeteague—of the keys on the East Coast 
of Florida when the water is almost trans- 
lucent to the depth of many feet. 

In looking over the above lines, I am forci- 
bly reminded of a remark of Seth Green, 
made to me when we were fishing Caledonia 
creek at the New York State hatchery, some 
years ago. We were discussing the pros and 
cons of the best methods and otherwise to 
secure good creels on different waters. He 
closed the talk with the words: 

“Common sense has more to do with get- 
ting fish than luck, every time.” 

And every succeeding year of my angling 
experience has confirmed the belief of this 
sage among anglers. 

When salmon are seen in a pool, it is 
often apparently impossible to get them to 
rise. Don’t be discouraged, but continue to 
cast; they have been known to suddenly take 
the feathers on the eighth or tenth cast. 
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Many salmon that have been pricked will 
not rise again for some time, but occasion- 
ally they do so, and very fiercely, too. It is 
to be presumed that the hook had been but 
slightly imbedded in the jaw, and they were 
possibly ignorant of its impact. 

Salmon, when in the flush of rising, seem 
to be indifferent as to the color of flies; in- 
deed, this is the case with all other game 
fish. However, the consensus of opinion 
among salmon anglers seems to be that no 
change should be made, unless the fish per- 
sistently refuse to rise to the feathers offered 
them, and even then the new fly will often 
be unnoticed. In such a case as this luck 
would seem to be more potent than common 
sense, and it always is when fish are not 
hungry, all of which does not discount the 
force of Seth Green’s remark. 

Young salmon anglers often commit the 
error of a too rapid retrieval of the flies 
when casting. Throw your feathers deliber- 
ately, and if a fish rises and is not hooked 
do not be in a hurry to cast again; let your 
flies remain for a moment or two. If the rise 
is eager and the salmon is off in his judging 
distance and is not hooked, rest the pool for 
a few moments and then try him again. If 
a failure ensues, rest the pool again and 
change your fly. Or make another cast, 
working the feathers on top of the water, 
as you do in trout fishing, for salmon have 
been known to take when the fly is fluttering, 
as it were, on the surface. But as a rule, 
they seize the lure when slightly under the 
water, In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that the angler who fishes the longest 
and casts most delicately, catches the most 
fish; also that if a salmon yields very quickly, 
being exhausted after a few wild rushes, the 
presumption is that he is hooked in the tail; 
the position of the hook in the fleshy part 
of his principal organ of locomotion render- 
ing him comparatively helpless. Salmon, of 
course, when hooked in any other part of the 
body, fight fiercely and long. 

A seventy-five foot cast will, as a rule, se- 
cure the most fish; longer casts are more 
difficult to handle when a salmon is hooked, 
and are seldom necessary on most waters. 
This fish has been known to rise to a fly 
not fifteen feet away from the canoe. In 
fact, I have had a huge muscallunge, doubt- 
less over thirty pounds in weight, take a troll- 
ing spoon not five feet from the stern of the 
boat; truly it has been said, “A hungry fish, 
like a hungry man, will eat almost anything.” 

Salmon are like black bass and trout in 
that their humor for rising or feeding is 
never to be depended upon. Yesterday they 


were all agog; today, indifferent to all man- 
ners of flies, lying clustered in the pools, 
seemingly chewing their cuds, they appear 
thoughtless of all the ills of fish life. Then, 
as the gloaming ‘gathers, the spirit, or the 
stomach, moves them and they will rise to 
any old nondescript of a fly cast by the veri- 
est bungler in the craft. Yet in all the pools 
adjacent or along the course of the stream 
they are not feeding; fifty feet away, in a 
pool near by, they lie in reposeful indiffer- 
ence, while in the one before you they are as 
hungry as the proverbial bear. But even in 
the one where they are feeding, they will, 
as the black bass often does, change their 
minds, or become suspicious, between the 
moment of starting on the rise and that of 
reaching the feathers turning tail upon them, 
without the suspicion of a break on the 
water. 

Fishing with success for salmon in Amer- 
ican waters is confined to the Penobscot, and 
the best results are obtained at Bangor, Me. 
The fishing there is best from April 1 to 
May 10, but the exact day or week cannot be 
foretold, as a spring freshet may occur, which 
spoils the fishing for a week to ten days. It 
may come at any time, but usually occurs 
between the middle of April and the middle 
of May. It would be best to be in corre- 
spondence with a Bangor angler, so that your 
visit may not be ill-timed. The water is open 
to all comers and there are several good 
boarding houses on the banks of the river, 
near the best fishing grounds. The Penob- 
scot Club has erected a fine large club house 
and has secured a lease of the shore on the 
Beaver side of the river, which usually gives 
the best fishing. By paying ten dollars, any- 
one can become a member for the season, and 
is entitled to the use of the club house, and 
the shore for landing his fish, and all other 
privileges. The time at which the best fish- 
ing can be had varies each year, and with the 
condition of the water when the fish are 
there. In some years the fishing has opened 
the first day the law came off (April 1), and 
before the ice had left the river. The fish 
then taken must have ascended the river 
while it was yet frozen over at certain places; 
this early opening of the season, was, how- 
ever, very exceptional. 

I cannot close this monogram of the sal- 
mon without paying tribute to that accom- 
plished and genial salmon angler, Dean Sage, 
of Albany, N. Y. The circumstances attend- 
ing his untimely death are doubtless still 
fresh in the memory of my angling readers. 
He was on his salmon river in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, and had just finished the read- 
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ing of the proofs of his excellent work on the 
salmon, when the call came. He did not 
live to see it in book form. It would ill 
become me not to acknowledge the obligations 
salmon anglers are under to his long ex- 
perience and gifted pen, hence I give a con- 
densed summary of some of his views on 
this lordly fish: 

Every additional yard of line a fish gains 
increases his chance of getting away. 

It is well to remember that all flies do not 
appear the same in the water as out of it. 
So far as their being visible at a distance, 
dark flies are better than light-colored ones. 

On some rivers salmon will change their 
views about certain flies (the standard ones) 


and take others which before they would not 
look at. 

It is certain that, on a well-stocked Cana- 
dian salmon river, an angler who persists in 
any system of flies, however ridiculous it 
may seem, will have enough success to justify 
his attempt. 

The fights of long duration with salmon 
are periods of great and not at all delightful 
anxiety to most men, and the enjoyment 
comes after the fish is gaffed. 

And so on indefinitely and to good effect. 

With this issue of Fretp AND STREAM closes 
the subject of the Atlantic sea salmon. The 
next series will be on the Pacific salmons, 
thence to the land-locked species. 


THE MISSISSAGA CANOE TRIP 


THE previous summer I had spent some 
time in the Muskoka lakes district of Canada, 
but had found the country overrun with 
pleasure seekers, and the fishing anything 
but good; therefore I decided to visit Day 
Mills, Ontario, and make the trip down the 
Mississaga river. 

Accordingly on June 20 I left New York 
bound for Thessalon, Ontario, a small town 
on the shore of Lake Huron, about thirteen 
miles from Day Mills. My baggage had been 
checked through to Thessalon, and there was 
examined by Mr. Neal Currie, the local cus- 
toms officer. Mr. Currie is a sportsman 
himself, and my baggage gave me no trouble. 

On the night of the 21st of June, I reached 
Day Mills, which boasts of a post office, a 
saw mill and a population of about forty. It 
lies within a few hundred yards of Lakes 
Waquekobing and Pokawogaming, in the 
heart of the best moose and deer country in 
southern Canada, a paradise for the lover of 
rod and gun. 

For almost three months I remained at 
Day Mills, now and then making short trips 
to various near-by lakes, but spending most 
of the time on Lake Waquekobing, a beautiful 
sheet of water, about ten miles long and two 
and one-half or three miles in width. This 
lake, with the exception of the water supply 
of a small and insignificant creek, is fed 
entirely by springs. Its water is cold and 
very clear; on a calm day, bright objects 
being distinctly visible at a depth of thirty or 
forty feet. Soundings have shown it to be, 
in some places, nine hundred feet deep. 


The shore is very high and rocky, and is 
indented with numerous sheltered bays, mak- 
ing ideal camping spots. At several places 
cliffs rise perpendicularly from the water to 
a height of over one hundred feet; on one 
of these cliffs are drawn crude faces, which 
were presumably done by the Ojibway In- 
dians, as they were there when the first set- 
tler came to that country, twenty years ago. 

The lake teems with small-mouth bass, lake 
trout and whitefish, the bass averaging about 
three pounds. Many are caught weighing 
five and six pounds, and every one is a 
fighter. 

In every direction from Lake Waqueko- 
bing, and varying in distance from five hun- 
dred yards to twenty miles, lie dozens of 
lakes, many of which are nameless and nearly 
all are well stocked with fish. Brook trout 
are plentiful, and are not fingerlings; they 
may be caught in either lakes or swift water. 

Best of all: the summer boarder is un- 
known in that country. There are as yet no 
boarding houses, and the sportsman must 
either camp or stop at one of the few farm 
houses in the neighborhood. 

On Saturday, August 9, Mr. Wm. Harris, 
the well-known guide and hunter, with whom 
I was boarding, received a telegram from two 
sportsmen, asking him to be at Winnebago, 
one of the starting points of the Mississaga 
trip, with provisions, canoes and guides, on 
the following Monday morning. This gave him 
but one night to make the necessary prepa- 
rations, as he would have had to leave Thes- 
salon by rail the next morning; therefore I 
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went on alone the next day, and met the two 
gentlemen on the west bound train at Sud- 
bury. We stopped off at Biscatasing, and 
secured a canoe and some provisions from 
the Hudson Bay Company, and then went on 
to Winnebago, forty miles further west, 
where Mr. Harris joined us on Tuesday 
morning with another canoe and camp equi- 
page. 

Winnebago, by the way, is simply a name 
whose only use, evidently, is to fill in a 
vacant space on the map; no one lives there; 
there is not even a station. It is marked only 
by a small, forlorn-looking log shanty, stand- 
ing a short distance from the track. About 
one hundred yards south of the railroad 
flows the Winnebago river, a small stream, 
perhaps one hundred feet wide, the waters of 
which empty indirectly into the Moose river, 
which in turn flows into James Bay. 

On the morning of August 13 we started 
up the Winnebago river with two fifteen-foot 
birch bark canoes; both quite heavily laden. 
All that day we paddled up stream; the 
current was, however, not very rapid, and 
we made good progress. The country was 
generally low, and heavily wooded with tama- 
rack, spruce and cedar, a fair sample of that 
great and little known region lying between 
Ontario civilization and Hudson Bay. We 
encountered a few small rapids and were 
obliged to make two short portages. Here 
and there we passed deserted Indian camps, 
marked by the naked tepee poles and skulls 
of moose, which hung bleaching on the lower 
branches of near-by trees. 

Towards evening we entered a lake. about 
five or six miles long and two miles wide; 
the shores were high, rocky and _ heavily 
wooded. On a small island at the farther 
end of the lake we came upon an encamp- 
ment of Ojibway Indians, numbering perhaps 
fifteen, and judging from appearances each 
one possessed at least five dogs, whose breed 
it would have puzzled a dog fancier to deter- 
mine. Of the Indians, but one could speak 
English, and his vocbulary was limited to 
about twelve words. He informed us that the 
lake was called Waquewogaming, and was 
well stocked with bass, also that there were 
plenty of moose and bear in the vicinity. 
That night we camped near the lake, and the 
next morning, accompanied by two of the 
Indians, we made a portage of half a mile 
over two small ridges and through a “mus- 
keg,” into Nebish lake; on this trail we saw 
plenty of moose tracks which were but a 
day old. 

Crossing Nebish lake, which is small and 
very shallow, we followed a narrow creek 
for about an hour and then came to a portage, 


a mile in length. A good trail led over a 
high ridge to a large and beautiful lake, which 
the Indians called Kabeskushing. It was 
dotted here and there with high pine-clad 
islands, rising abruptly from the water, 
making cool and tempting resting places, at 
one of which we stopped and had dinner. 

Not long after noon we left the Indians 
and entered the outlet of the lake, the east 
branch of the Mississaga river, flowing in a 
southeasterly direction. It was on this stream 
that we saw more signs of moose than at any 
other point on the trip. The banks were low 
and covered with willows, and at very fre- 
quent intervals we would come upon strips of 
shore which, for a hundred yards or more, 
were literally covered with moose tracks, 
freshly broken bushes and trampled grasses, 
which all gave evidence of the presence of 
the “Monarch of the Forest.” Now and then 
we would see the imprint of Bruin’s foot in 
the soft bank. 

Throughout the trip, although we saw deer, 
bear and plenty of small game, we failed to 
catch sight of a moose, doubtless owing to 
the fact that we traveled fast, and did not 
take the trouble to go quietly. 

Often we would pass deserted camps, cen- 
ters of last year’s hunting expeditions of the 
Indians. These sites were always marked 
by whitened bones, hanging to trees or 
bushes. I counted as many as eight skulls 
of moose at one camp. As we went on the 
stream grew narrow and flowed swiftly be- 
tween high banks, covered with pine, but on 
the third day out we entered a larger stream, 
which flowed in from the west. 

The scenery now became more beautiful 
and impressive; high cliffs rose on either 
hand, the slope of the land became more 
abrupt, and rapids were quite numerous; we 
were, however, able to run the majority of 
them. Running rapids is, by the way, an 
experience to remember. Every nerve is on 
the alert; the excitement is intense, and there 
is just enough danger to make it enjoyable. 
A stream without rapids loses its charm; for 
the canoeist it would be too tame. 

Many times we passed lakes which were 
but a few yards from the main stream, the 
waters of which would have tempted any 
angler. But our time was limited and we 
could not stop. As we proceeded the signs 
of moose which had been so plentiful began 
to give place to those of deer. Gradually the 
stream widened until it attained the propor- 
tions of a small-sized lake, and at first sight 
seemed entirely enclosed by high hills. Upon 
investigation, however, we found the outlet, 
a narrow gorge between towering cliffs, 
through which the water rushed with a roar, 
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raising a cloud of mist and creating a specta- 
cle the beauty of which defies description. 

After passing “The Gorge” by making a 
short portage, we entered a series of rapids 
which took nearly a day and a half to run. 
These rapids terminate in a fall of about 
thirty feet, at what is known as “Squaw 
Chute.” Here we were obliged to make a 
portage of about two hundred yards, carrying 
the canoes and packs across a narrow chasm, 
bridged by two logs, which had been rendered 
wet and slippery by a recent shower. At 
every step they trembled beneath us and we 
did not loiter. During this time we passed 
through a country which was by far the 
most picturesque of the entire trip. The 
river wound its way between high hills and 
overhanging bluffs. 

Six miles below “Squaw Chute” is “The 
Tunnel,” locally noted for its scenery. In 
reality it is not a tunnel, but a cafion, of 
perhaps a mile or more in length, and marks 


the outskirts of civilization. Here we were 
able to secure a wagon to take us over the 
portage. Below “The Tunnel” the principal 
point of interest is Slate Falls, which is gen- 
erally made the terminal point of the trip, as 
it is but a short distance from Lake Waque- 
kobing. Thus it was that eight days after 
leaving Winnebago we found ourselves once 
more at Day Mills. We had traveled about 
two hundred and twenty miles by canoe, and 
were the first tourists, and the first white 
men, other than a few surveyors and pros- 
pectors, to make the Mississaga canoe trip; 
which trip in a few years is bound to become 
popular with all who desire a new and ex- 
citing experience. 

It is pre-eminently a country for the sports- 
man and pleasure-seeker. Only thirty miles 
by rail from Day Mills are the Desbarats 
Islands, where, every year, from June until 
September, the Ojibway Indians enact the 
drama of “Hiawatha.” 

Geo. M. Richards. 


By Josef Brunner 


A Lawless Montana Fisherman 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


Symphemia senipalmata—Willet—a__ bird 
well known to the Eastern and Western 
hunter, but vaguely by the majority of sports- 
men who have never hunted on Western 
plains or prairies or sought them on the low- 
lying meadows and salt marshes of the At- 
lantic Coast. Two types are represented, like 
the meadow lark family, Sturnella magna 
being the Eastern and S. magna neglecta the 
Western; so with the willet the salt marshes 
and coast have S. 
semtpalmata, where- 
as the Western 
plains and prairies 
furnish a home for 
S. semipalmata inor- 
nata. Both figure 
largely among the 
shore birds in size, 
shooting and as a 
game bird, ap- 
proaching the cur- 
lew and godwit in 
size, but resembling 
the Bartramian sand 
piper or upland plo- 
ver in habits and 
form, if one will 
consider over- 
grown, plump and 
robust sand _ piper, 
whose plaiutive cry, 
flight and sail of 
wings are similar, 
yet preserving its 


The Eastern type 
hangs to the salt 
marshes, sea _ line, 
low lying meadows, 
bays and estuaries of 
the Atlantic Coast, 
ranges south to the 
West Indies, Central 
and South America 
to Brazil in the fall 
migration, breeding 
from Florida to 
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The Willet 


New Jersey, and up to Maine, the latter 
being its most northerly range. The West- 
ern species ranges South to, the Gulf states 
and Mexico, and to the South Atlantic states 
sparingly. It breeds from Texas through the 
Western plains and barrens to Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, and over the line to Manitoba 
and surrounding provinces; ranging west- 
ward of the Rocky mountains from 8,000 
feet elevation, but not common in Colorado. 
Eastward Illinois appears to be the limit of 
its range. 

The spring migra- 
tion occurs about 
the middle of April, 
when they soon 
pair off and pass 
through the west- 
ern flight. On the 
coast they are more 
generally  distribu- 
ted, and nest on the 
marshes from Flor- 
ida to Maine, often 
forsaking old 
grounds, such as the 
Jersey marshes, 
probably owing to 
heavy shooting, 
drainage or the like, 
which causes a di- 
minution or limita- 
tion of the extent of 
their nesting, feed- 
ing or playing 
grounds. Years ago 
they were a com- 
mon migrant, as 
well as a local 
bird, breeding gen- 
erally; but of late 
years their num- 
bers have rapidly de- 
creased, like the 
stilt, oyster-catcher 
and others of our 
shore birds. Their 
food consists of 
bugs, beetles, grass- 
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hoppers, crickets, ant eggs, the hills of which 
they are fond of scratching, worms, larvae of 
various insects, buds and shoots of grasses 
and plants, as well as berries and fruits. Hel- 
gramites, soft-shelled crabs, star and crayfish, 
frog and fish spawn, etc., left by the wash on 
storm-swept banks and sand bars at low tide, 
are also eaten. The willet, like the curlew, 
godwit and oyster-catcher, presents a promi- 
nent mark when associated with other shore 
birds, with which they are frequently found, 
often leading a flock of sand snipe, do- 
witchers, plovers and others of a smaller 
kind. Variable in their habits, some days 
; wild and shy, at others dropping readily to 


decoys or to the notes of a whistle, “Pit wit 
leet,” in: long-drawn notes frequently attracts 
and draws them over or by the shooter’s 
blind. I have frequently called them by or 
directly over me while on foot or wading in 
open water, in a boat in open sight; while 
at other times they would shy off out of shot 
or pay no attention to a call. Still, like the 
godwit, curlew, etc., they are usually a curious 
bird; any unusual noise or uncanny object 
instantly attracts them and they draw close 
to the objective place. 

(hey are restless birds upon the ground, 
always bobbing their heads, especially when 
hunting. The moment they alight upon the 
ground it commences and is kept up con- 
tinually, similar to the tattlers and pectoral 
sand piper, the godwits and curlews sharing 
to a less extent the same peculiarity. lt seems 
a natural habit and not induced by mating 
propensities, although more pronounced at 
that season. 

They build, or rather make, a rude nest 
of dry grass, sedge or rushes, usually very 
scanty, upon a grassy knoll, clump of buffalo 
grass, or bog raised above the level of the 
water. Four eggs of an olive color constitute 
the hatch. They are large and blunt at one 
end, heavily blotched with brown or lilac, and 
pointed at the other, after the plover family. 
When disturbed upon their nesting grounds 
they fly and hover around their intruder ut- 
tering their well-known cries, which do not 
cease until the disturber has withdrawn from 
that vicinity. In this the willet resembles in 
action the plovers both in this country and 
the Old World, but is much more noisy. 
The common English plover, or pee-wit, as 
well as the Kentish, which latter is of the 
golden plover species, with the lapwing, in- 
dulge in the same tactics, but without noise. 
They flutter more upon the ground, acting 
as though crippled, to draw the individual 
or animal from the spot where the nest is 
concealed. Should he not move off, or ap- 
proach too closely, the English plover or 
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lapwing will hover directly over and dart 
down closely to his head, fluttering around. 

It has always appeared to me that the 
Western willet—S. S. ornata—was a wilder 
bird and less easy to approach than the East- 
ern variety. On the other hand, the former 
seemed more susceptible, or easier decoyed 
by stratagem than the latter. 

Shooting the willet in the fall can be di- 

vided into two sections, viz.: The early 
shooting, while they stay together in broods, 
which collect, as the season advances, for the 
usual fall migration. Secondly, of the fami- 
lies which collect te flock together and form 
the fall flight. Taken as a whole, the shoot- 
ing, whether on the coast, inlets or bays, or 
upon the plains, prairies or barrens, differs 
little during the two sections of shooting. 
e Let us take a day in the early fall upon 
the Western plains or barrens. We load with 
No. 6 shot, for some shots are at long range, 
and we take a pointer with us, one used to 
ranging, yet obedient to hand raising, which 
calls him in, when birds are flushed. The 
dog ranges far and wide, stops, wheels, 
points! and two or three birds flush, not 
all at once, but one after another. They rise 
in the air and, sailing after each other, circle 
and return towards the spot they were 
flushed from. We raise our hand above our 
head, until the dog sees it (he will, if prop- 
erly trained, look for it after the flush), then 
by a rapid motion to the ground, he is called 
in. He understands and will return upon a 
dead run, halting in front of us like an 
“orderly” awaiting orders. Good boy! he 
knows he is not going to be scolded, but will 
be sent to the rear, or rather “called to heel.” 
Now! watch the birds. They usually circle 
until one drops down, the others then drop 
here and there, not close together, but rather 
scattered. We mark them down and walk 
over to the spot where the nearest one has 
dropped,—but if one should expect to find 
it at the exact spot he must abandon the idea; 
the bird will run perhaps one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty yards to cover. Ar- 
riving at the spot where the bird was marked 
down, the dog is carefully worked and soon 
takes up the trail, but being kept well in hand 
does not get out of range. At the end of the 
trail he stops and points, and usually stands 
staunchly, for the bird will hide instead of 
running, so the chances are for a fair shot. 
An easy shot arises from a clump of grass or 
a bunch of sedge in front of him and that 
ends the first bird; we tell the dog to hold 
up after retrieving and proceed to where the 
others have dropped, which we flush as be- 
fore, separately. 

We again send our dog out over the 
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DOWN ON 


prairie, and find several broods; where the 
same procedure is enacted and like shooting 

Later in the fall we take another day, but 
conditions and mode of shooting differ 
widely. The birds have grouped, that is, the 
broods of three or four birds have joined 
forces, when we find four or more broods 
congregated together forming a small flock. 
These flocks form a flight and it is over de- 
coys that we will get the best shooting, as 
they pass southward to the warmer climes. 


"POSSUM CRICK 
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The weather is an important factor. A 
sudden change of cold in the North will drive 
them down, and bunch after bunch will fol- 
low in rapid succession. So it behooves the 
gunner to be on the “qui vive” to catch the 
advance guard. We place out decoys on 
some exposed spot where we know the flight 
will pass, and by calling to flocks one will 
usually get many birds to answer. 

Length, 15; wing, 8.25; tail, 3.25; bill, 2.50; 
tarsus, 2.45. 
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"POSSUM CRICK 


Talk about your fishin’ if you want to, but fer me, 

I don’t see no fishin’ now like what I used to see. 

I’ll admit they’s gamey sport in these here mountain trout; 

Yet they’s sompin’ lackin’-—what I can’t jist figger out. 

They ain’t the same thrill an’ the contentment an’ the joy 

Like I felt in other days, when as a bare-foot boy 

I went dodgin’ in an’ out among the willows thick 

That grew ‘long the grassy banks ’way down on ’Possum: crick. 


*Possum crick, that winds around among the Buckeye hills, 
Where the summer sunshine on its water sifts an’ spills! 
I’ve concluded latterly it must be purty small, 

For on these here maps I’ve seen it never shows at all; 
Reckon they was places you could jump an’ not git wet; 
Yet it seemed a whopper to my boyish eyes, you bet; 

When to git away from school I used to play off sick, 


Then sneaked ’round an’ went a-fishin’ down on 


*Possum crick. 


Used to git up to dig bait as soon as it was light, 

Fishin’ worms, an’ grub worms ‘at the catfish like to bite; 
Hunt around the brush to find the very longest pole; 

Hunt along the crick to find the very deepest hole; 

Bait my hook an’ throw it in an’ wateh the floater bob— 
Ev’ry time it ducked its head my heart ’ud give a throb, 
Ev’ry time I felt a bite I'd jerk almighty quick— 

When I used to go a-fishin’ down on ’Possum crick. 


Best time o’ the year was roun’ about the first o’ June; 

Then I’ve set an’ fished through many a long, sweet afternoon ; 
Liked to pull out sunny-sides, but catfish was most fun; 
Watched the suckers lyin’ still, like shadders in the sun— 

They was wise an’ foxy, was the suckers; if you took ’em, 

Had to sneak up soft an’ slow right close to ’em an’ hook ’em— 
Then I'd string the hull blame kit upon a forked stick, 

When I used to go a-fishin’ down on ’Possum crick. 


Since them days I’ve fished from the Potomac to the Kaw; 
From Platte canyon to the Cowskin down in Arkansaw ; 
But in all there is a nameless sompin’ that I miss, 

Ain’t the touch o’ magic ner the undiluted bliss 

That I felt in them old days I used to fish an’ dream 
Down among the willows on that old Ohio stream; 

An’ if I of all the sports again could have my pick, 

I believe I’d be a boy an’ fish in "Possum crick. 


J. A. Edgerton. 
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Part V 

HALF day’s travel from the camp site 

in the banana grove brought us to the 
village of San Ramon,—a straggling but im- 
portant hamlet, nested in the fork of two 
boisterous rivers with long Spanish names 
One of these 
rivers is the 
Chanancha- 
mayo, named for 
the department 
through which it 
flows—-the great- 
est coffee raising 
department in all 
Peru. The other 
river is the Tu- 
lumayo. 

In 1847, on the 
site of this town, 
a fort was built 
garrisoned 
as a_ protection 
from the Chun- 
chos Indians, and 
for years this 
fort was the 
farthest inroad 
made by the 
whites into the 
Chunchos terri- 
tory. The In- 
dians disputed 
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with great spirit the passage of these rivers, 
and many lives were lost in skirmishes. But 
following the example of their race in the 
North, the savages gradually fell back, farther 
and farther, and now, in San Ramon, instead 
of Indians and Indian tepees, the traveler 
views hideous Chinamen, and quarter-, third- 
and half-breeds of every description living in 
squalid, miserable huts. 

We were now barely twenty-five hundred 
feet above the sea. Bananas grew profusely ; 
lemon and orange trees dotted the open 
spaces here and there; cotton and coca were 
cultivated, and fields of sugar cane bordered 
the trail side. We rode into San Ramon 
about noon. As usual, every man, woman 
and child within sight of us stopped whatever 
he or she was doing to have a look at the 
strange Americanos. MHalf-dressed women 
opened rickety doors and peeped around the 
facing; and bare-footed men halted in their 
errands and stood in the sunshine, shading 
their eyes with their hands, and gazed. 
Naked children scurried out of the way of the 
mules. As we rode along between the rows of 
houses I saw, standing on a sort of porch, 
three very pretty young women, who looked 
like English women. I addressed them in 
English, but they shook their heads. Farther 
on a Chinaman darted out of a shackly old 
house and accosted Cash. I don’t believe that 
a human could be uglier than that Chinaman 
was, but Cash appeared inexpressibly glad to 
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see him. They shook hands warmly. Cash 
dismounted. About that time I rode into 
the group. “Iwas the Senor, the hotel keeper, 
of San Ramon. Cash was all smiles. Sefior, 
the hotel keeper of San Ramon, greeted me 
warmly. I am quite sure that he was never 
quite so glad to see anyone before. He bowed 
very low, perhaps better to see the bulge of 
my American pockets. I was glad that my 
coat was buttoned. Cash announced imme- 
diately that we would have dinner with the 
Sefior. Whereupon the Senor began smiling 
and bowing again, which led me to believe 
that he knew a little English. I told him to 
go to the devil with his grinning to make 
sure of it, and, to my partial astonishment, 
he understood me. But, of course, he was 
not offended; he “Could never be so unwise 
as to be offended with an Americano.” 

Cash had been to San Ramon before. He 
and the Chinaman were friends of long stand- 
ing; that was according to Cash. I suspected 
what was coming. Accordingly, I took occa- 
sion to say to Cash that if he got drunk I 
should leave him. Cash grew indignant (the 
fact is, according to himself, he was never 
drunk in all his lifetime) ; he told the China- 
man, whereupon that ugly idiot undertook 


to explain that drunk he never had been, 
wouldn’t be on this occasion, nor ever in the 
future. Meanwhile dinner was ordered and 
“coming.” Outside of the unsightly hovel, 
in a room of which we sat, the muleteer had 
abandoned his strenuous life, and rested in 
the shade of a cluster of banana palms. I 
ordered a lemonade for him; whereupon 
everybody laughed, and he refused the drink, 
though he claimed to be burning with thirst; 
but I made him drink that, and another glass 
as well, at the point of a whip. I did so 
partly to teach him to control his omnipres- 
ent grin, and furthermore, because I really 
thought that it would do him good. And 
verily I believe the lesson was well learned, 
for he did not show his teeth from that time 
until I gave him a two-dollar tip at parting; 
and never again complained of being thirsty. 

Under ordinary circumstances, in an hour- 
and-a-half, we should have left our Chinese 
host and his bamboo hostelry, and the mem- 
ory of both behind us. But, though the day 
was Thursday and not Friday, and the 
weather gloriously beautiful and not murky, 
we were unlucky. Perhaps the very beauty 
of the day was sufficient luck. But, be that 
as it may, we ate a meal that we called din- 
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ner, and the Chinaman called breakfast, the 
beasts were given a little alfalfa, and the 
muleteer a little beefsteak, after which we 
proceeded on our way to La Merced, nine 
miles beyond. 

At the Eastern end of the town of San 
Ramon a bridge spans the Tulumayo river. 
Three hundred and sixty-four days of the 
year that bridge, which must be a hundred 
yards long, can be 
crossed _uninter- 
ruptedly. But on 
an average of one 
day in a year it is 
repaired. We hap- 
pened along on 
that one day. As 
we bore down on 
it a man placed 
himself in the arch, 
outstretched both 
his arms, and 
shook his head. 

Six o’clock, he 
said, in Spanish, 
and not a minute 
sooner, as he ex- 
plained that he was 
conferring a favor 
on us by opening 
bridge that day at 
all. For which 
favor he certainly 
expected a tip, 
which I would be 
led to believe he is 
expecting yet, but 
for his having died 
meanwhile. We got 
news a week later that he had suddenly 
succumbed to some local malady. Where- 
upon, Cash, with a burst of true English 
humor, surmised that it was now that 
Peruvian’s turn to be held up at the arch 
of a bridge. 

’Twas a quarter to two o'clock when I 
halted my horse Jinplate before the bridge 
arch and looked into the face of the dyspep- 
tic Spaniard that, with hands outstretched, 
saint-like, had stopped us. I inwardly swore 
at him, not because the man was to blame, 
for he seemed most kind, but because he was 
the incarnation of the circumstance that op- 
posed us. “A quarter to two,” I mused; 
“four hours and fifteen minutes to wait, 
and then, either a night at the Chinaman’s, 
or a nine-mile trip in the dark over a 
wretched trail, with a strong probability of 
the train being held up at most any stage of 
the journey.” We were told this, and I be- 
lieved it. The questionable characters that 
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hovered about the drinking shops at San 
Ramon certainly verified the idea. 

Holding my watch in my hand, I drummed 
the pommel of Tinplate’s saddle, and glared 
in an absent-minded way down into the roar- 
ing depths of the Tulumayo river. Little 
difficulties have, somehow or other, always 
perplexed me seriously. And the present sit- 
uation affiliated most indifferently with my 
temper. I was un- 
der a strain. I was 
spending money 
rapidly. -There 
seemed no help for 
it; but most as- 
suredly, sooner or 
later, a check had 
to be put to it. 
Should we stay at 
the Chinaman’s ho- 
tel overnight, not 
mentioning such 
inconveniences as 
miserable food, 
filth, and crawling 
things, I knew well 
what would happen 
to Cash, and in the 
morning a monster 
hotel bill would 
confront me. But, 
on the other hand, 
progress meant 
risk, and a big risk. 

After all, diffi- 
culties such as 
these are small; 
and, maybe, I 
should have over- 
looked them and laughed and waited for 
greater happenings to cause worry. But, 
try as I would, I could not hide nor for- 
get the annoyance of the moment. And 
when Cash, in his good natured way, sug- 
gested to me, as I sat in my saddle and 
thought of the pettiness of the affair, that we 
retreat to the hotel, I turned to him and told 
him curtly to shut up. Ewart and Henschen 
exchanged glances and smiled, and Cash, 
with his kind and easy nature that later so 
endeared him to me, said simply, “All right, 
Com.” 

I have never yet been able to get really 
mad with Cash, and maybe as I write on you 
may understand why. 

We then returned to the bamboo shack 
of the Chinaman, and the afternoon wore on 
slowly. Ewart took a nap. Henschen and I 
strolled down to the river’s brink, and sat for 
an hour on a huge bowlder, talking a little, 
but mostly looking in a far-off, fascinated 
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way at the rushing river. The 
water was muddy and ugly; but 
it was a river—a mad river. We 
came to the water by a path that 
led through a banana grove. Ver- 
ily, it was a spot for dreams. 
About four o'clock clouds be- 
gan to pass across the face of the 
sun, and gloom succeeded bright- 
ness. We returned to the hotel. 
Cash and the Chinaman were 
holding high carnival. The China- 
man was maudlin. I had never 
in my life seen such a picture: an 
ugly, vivacious Chinaman, drunk. 
He would dance, and sing, and 
speak, and dance and sing again; 
then take a drink. Cash was 
happy. He rushed to me and em- 
braced me ’round the waist. I or- 
dered supper—the Chinaman in- 
sisted that it was dinner—but the 
prospect for a meal, call it what- 
soever one might, was about as 
poor as that for a snow storm in 
June. The clouds thickened, and 
rain threatened. I knew that it 
was to be an ugly night. But I had said that 
we would go to La Merced, come what 
might; and to La Merced I intended to go. 
It I was not judicious, I was at least firm. 
Ewart went down to the bridge to report 
on the progress, and the likelihood of our 
passing it at six o’clock. Supper was served; 
that is, it was thrown at the table, and landed 
about in spots. Ewart returned and said 
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Henschen on his Pegasus, and Ewart, near La Merced 


that we might pass the bridge now at any 
time we chose. Accordingly, we hastened 
through the meal. But premature darkness 
began to mistify distant objects before we 
had the -mules out of the corral. We de- 
cided to ride our horses; not that it did not 
cut our feelings to the quick to do so, but it 
was absolutely necessary. We were fighting 
for time. Each of us strapped a rifle to his 
saddle; and I put mine 
on in such an awkward 
way, that when I at- 
tempted to mount Tin- 
plate, and he reared like 
the mad and suffering 
brute that he was, it was 
all I could do to keep 
from a desperate fall. 
As it was, I sprained my 
ankle. 

Darkness fell, and rain 
began to sprinkle as the 
light faded. But we 
were off. We pulled our 
hats close over our eyes, 
and realized severely the 
meanness of our situa- 
tion. Ewart and Hen- 
schen rode at the head of 
the train with orders to 
keep a sharp lookout, 
and to listen keenly. 
Cash was sandwiched 
into the middle of the 
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pack, and I took the muleteer to the rear 
with me. 

We rode on for an hour, and though the 
night was black, we could see forms here and 
there; and the trail was really not so bad. 
It rained continually, but not hard; just a 
gentle patter, patter, patter, that was more 
annoying than wetting. Once the train broke, 
and we experienced a bad time righting mat- 
ters. The white mule was the only one we 
could see twenty feet away. Cash broke out 
of line to stop at a wayside liquor shop, and 
when I hallooed to him to get back he at- 
tempted to. ride up the line of mules; this 
excited the animals and caused them to buck 
and we had another exciting time for fifteen 
minutes. 

We were traveling, as usual, along a river 
valley. Low mountains were all around us. 
The verdure was dense almost to solidity. 
Once in a while we came to a bridge that 
spanned the river, and we invariably had 
trouble at these bridges because of the nature 
of their construction. Sometimes they were 
very long—as much as two hundred yards— 
and, having no support whatever between the 
termini, and, being suspended by steel cables, 
it is obvious that about the center they were 
very susceptible of motion. One mule at a 
time was all that was allowed on such a 
bridge, and even then the structure would 
sway so as to stagger the animal and some- 
times to throw him. 

I had a desperate moment with Tinplate 
in the very center of one of those long 
bridges during that night journey. The 
bridge began to sway fearfully; the horse 
staggered, almost lost his feet, and became 
badly frightened. The girders that suspended 
the structure, and which were some twenty 
feet high at either end of the bridge, dimin- 
ished in height as they approached the center, 
until, where the incident occurred, they were 
not more than knee high, and they formed 
the only railing. Forty feet below me a deep 
and death-dealing river was making the night 
dreadful with its roaring. The horse floun- 
dered for an instant like a wild animal on 
ice; then he threw his head high and snorted 
wildly. My heart stood seemingly still for an 
awful instant; I flung my feet from the stir- 
rups and, watching my chance, sprang from 
his back in such a manner that I landed far 
enough in front of him to prevent his forcing 
me off the structure sidewise. I then caught 
a close hold on his bridle and held him until 
he grew calm. It was rather a far-fetched 
piece of daring, my attempting to ride such an 
animal across such a bridge on a pitch-black 
night. But the difficulty of mounting the 
beast was so great, and I knew the pain for 
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him was so acute, that I preferred some risk 
to inflicting it. 

The fact is, I never felt so sorry for any- 
thing in my whole life as I did for that horse 
that night. We set a fast pace, considering 
the nature of the night and the strange, 
rough trail, and for me to have spared him 
by walking was out of the question. But the 
poor brute actually grew desperate. Only 
half fed had he been for the last three or four 
days; he was, therefore, hungry and weak; 
and his back pained him so that he actually 
fell about the trail with a recklessness that 
savored of despair. About half way be- 
tween San Ramon and La Merced we came 
to a shallow stream, the banks of which were 
steep and rocky, and instead of picking his 
way down, as he usually did in such cases, 
he Jiterally let go and fell down the embank- 
ment. I was carrying a .30-30 caliber rifle, 
fully loaded, in my left hand at the time, and 
when he fell I went over his head and landed 
on my right shoulder directly in the middle 
of the stream. The nature of the fall was 
such that I was able to hold the rifle sus- 
pended in the air, so that no damage re- 
sulted either to the rifle or by it. But it 
was a terrific fall, and shook me up well. 
So far as the water was concerned, I was al- 
ready wet from the rain. 

A late moon peeped through the dense 
cloud cluster at half past nine o’clock, and 
showed us the town of La Merced, resting 
on a high hill. We forded a small stream 
that murmured and glistened beautifully in 
the light, just at the foot of the hill. Then 
we began the ascent. It was a hard pull for 
the mules. Everybody dismounted but the 
muleteer, and I believe he would have rid- 
den a dying horse if walking would have 
saved the animal’s life. Thus we marched, 
with our horses behind us, down the town’s 
main street. As usual, everyone, or at least, 
very nearly everyone, turned out to see what 
we looked like, and doubtless they thought 
us a funny crowd to thus walk and lead our 
horses when we might ride, and had actually 
paid well for the privilege. 

I shall have but little to say concerning the 
petty trials of our three days’ stay at La Mer- 
ced. We discharged our train of Tarma 
mules; I said farewell to Tinplate; and we 
negotiated for another lot of animals to carry 
us over the last relay of the land journey. 

We had experienced a few difficulties in 
crossing the mountains thus far. None of 
them were serious,—merely annoyances and 
nothing more. And mingled with these lit- 
tle temper-trying occurrences were soul-stir- 
ring moments that come to some of us only 
a few times in the span of life. We had be- 
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held barren mountain walls of such height 
and stupendous grandeur that the sight fas- 
cinated us until we were all but hypnotized. 
We had beheld knee-deep snow, and wintry 
winds had fanned our faces in the month of 
June. We had beheld the deep and peace- 
ful valleys, gorgeous in their solemnity, that 
rest on the higher Eastern slopes of the 
mountains. 

Arrived at La Merced we were but 2,000 
feet above sea-level. The greatest natural 


spectacles of our expedition were passed, and 


they had been passed quickly. We now 
rested on the western fringe of the great 
Amazonian forest, and the mountains that 
surrounded us were merely foothills. 
_ From La Merced to the Pichis river we were 
told was two hundred and seventy miles, over 
the narrowest, the most dangerous trail in all 
Peru, along which civilization dwindled and 
died within two days’ journey. It was a hot 
journey, we were told—a monotonous jour- 
ney; everything always looked the same but 
the trail, and that grew worse and forever 
worse. 

La Merced itself is a town of about eight 
thousand souls, and a motley collection of 
souls it is. It is the last place of importance 


that the traveler encounters journeying from 
the West to the East, until he comes to 
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Iquitos, some twelve or thirteen hundred 
miles away, located on the main stem of the 
Amazon river. Civilization in Peru is work- 
ing from two different directions. From the 
East it is pushing westward, and from the 
West it is pushing eastward. And between 
these lines of peoples there is a virgin forest, 
black, dense, and denser, solemn and forbid- 
ding. At La Merced we were on the western 
edge of this forest, and we intended to pene- 
trate it by means of mules and canoes, and 
emerging to the eastward of it, to continue 


down the main stem of the Amazon to the 
Atlantic. 

We remained in La Merced three days, and 
finally left there about noon on a certain 
Sunday about the middle of June. We hired 
eleven mules of a young Peruvian who had 
once made the trip before, and he in turn 
hired two muleteers. Accordingly, seven men 
and eleven mules now comprised the party. 
As nearly as it could be reckoned, it would 
take us from ten to twenty days to reach the 
Pichis river. 

I have remarked that I would say but little 
about La Merced. As a matter of fact, there 
is little to say, other than to record the fact 
that it is a typical Andean city—for it really 
is called a city. When I say that it is typ- 
ical, I mean that the houses are built like 
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the houses of the other places—mostly of 
stucco, bamboo, and mud; and that the peo- 
ple are largely the same, and live largely 
the same as they do elsewhere in the 
Andes. The population largely comprises 
human failures from other lands. Several 
Germans own coffee plantations in the neigh- 
borhood. It sounds well in print for a man 
to own a coffee plantation, but they are a 
measly looking lot of citizens, I can tell you. 
An Italian kept the hotel at which we 
stopped, and though both he and his wife 
were infinitely kind to us, neither the host, 
the hostess, nor the hotel bedding, I’ll swear, 
had had a bath in the past decade. Of that 
fact I am positively convinced. As a rule, 
they washed their table china here once a 
week. Owing to the fact that we did not 
remain a week, we did not see a clean dish. 
There are stores and things just as there are 
in the villages of the “States,” and the people 
derive their living from the soil of the sur- 
rounding country. I have noted that cof- 
fee is a staple there, as is sugar cane. Fruits 
of various sorts are in more or less profu- 
sion; some vegetables are grown; patches of 
the coca plant can be seen here and there, and 
the famous yucca or cassava tree is every- 
where in evidence. 

Owing to the severity of the trail from 
La Merced to the Pichis river, the mule loads 
were restricted to one hundred and fifty 
pounds. After thoroughly assorting, and 
weeding out a few odds and ends, our bag- 
gage in the aggregate weighed just fifteen 
hundred pounds. We, therefore, contracted 
for ten pack mules. Owing to the condition 
of the saddle animals, and our late experience 
being fresh in our minds, we all determined 
to walk. We were given to understand that 
it would be impossible for us to ride more 
than a third of the distance, even though we 
had the best of animals, the trail being so 
wretchedly bad. And as the animals were 
costing me fifty dollars a head, I readily 
agreed with the local authorities that walking 
would be much more agreeable. However, 
for fear of some accident, either to one of 
the pack animals, or to one of ourselves, I 
took along one extra mule. 

The Sunday morning that we were to leave 
La Merced, I stood in the yard of the home 
of the young Peruvian who was furnishing 
the mules. I was overlooking the group. 
There were ten of them. The mule owner 
himself had to hire the one saddle mule, all 
of his animals being trained to packs. After 
a long while this extra hired mule was driven 
into the corral. The color of the thing posi- 
tively was pink. She was muddy and dirty, 
and held her head low, and the look in her 
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eyes seemed to say, “I don’t much care what 
you do with me, but whatever you intend 
to do, let it be done soon.” Altogether she 
was not a dashing steed. Cash at once 
named her Sallie Anne. And I told him that 
until further notice he might claim her for 
his own. 

We heard a great deal in La Merced about 
the possibilities for trading with the Indians 
of the Pichis and the neighboring rivers. 
Five separate men told us five different 
yarns of the marvelous results of their own 
expeditions for that purpose. “The prices 
of goods were high at La Merced, and 
naturally so, considering the method of trans- 
portation; but the Indians had rubber, and 
were willing to part with it, and rubber was 
worth most any price, and the Indians them- 
selVes were living easy marks.” Every man 
told us a different story, but all the stories 
had the same point; and really they were 
very interesting. I did not feel safe in in- 
vesting any of FreLp AND STREAM’S money in 
an enterprise that had the least element of un- 
certainty; but Ewart was up in arms to tele- 
graph to the States for funds to make an in- 
vestment on his own hook. 

Three days had not passed over my head 
before I regretted having given my consent 
te such a venture; but, never mind, right 
now, the developments, Ewart did arrange 
to telegraph for money. Two days was the 
length of time specified by the telegraph 
operator for a reply. Meanwhile it was not 
decided that the venture should go through 
until the very Sunday morning that we were 
scheduled to leave La Merced. Owing to the 
uncertainty of things in general, and burden 
mules in particular, in this country, I would 
not for a minute consider the proposition of 
holding the pack train two days, because, 
just as likely as rot, and more likely than 
not, at the end of those two days the mule- 
teer would have changed his mind. I there- 
fore decided to leave Ewart with Henschen, 
and to take Cash with me. It was arranged 
that we were to travel slowly, and that the 
two who were left behind were to catch up 
with us in four days’ time. 


* * * 


The morning was the Sabbath. I told Cash . 
to call me early, that I might have a chance 
to view the market scene. Sunday is market 
day in La Merced—the day when the Indians 
and the people of the surrounding districts 
come into town to trade. But the morning 
dawned rainy and dreary, and Cash did not 
call me until half past eight. It rained 
steadily from that time until half past ten. 
Then the sun began to break, now and then, 
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through the cloud banks, and by eleven it 
was clear. At twelve we started. 

We descended a long, gradual hill, that 
was bounded on one side by a sprinkling of 
squalid huts, and on the other side by a 
banana grove, and beyond the banana grove 
a tangle of scrub brush, and rank vegetation. 
At the foot of the hill we came to a bounding 
river, which we forded. It was at the brink 
of this river that we bade adieu to Ewart 
and Henschen. As we vanished into the 


About every two hundred yards of our way 
we came to a stream that bounded down the 
rocks and crossed our path. And always the 
river roared soothingly on our right. 

Quite a number of Indians were traveling 
the trail, most of them on their way to La 
Merced, carrying wares of various natures 
for sale. Some of them, especially the men, 
were stripped to the waist, but the great ma- 
jority wore what they term “cushmas,” a gar- 
ment sewn up bag-like, with holes for the 


Indians Marketing in La Merced 


shrubbery of the far bank I looked back, and 
there they both stood, on the rocky shore, 
that flared in the sunshine, looking wistfully 
after us, their hands shading their eyes. 
We passed a large sugar hacienda; then 


- plunged into the forest. Like all the trails 


this one followed a river, but contrary to 
what seemed to me to be right and proper 
we traveled up stream. The foliage was very 
dense. But few very large trees were to be 
seen, but there was any amount of small, 
scrub growth, and this was covered with 
climbers and parasites of every description, 
including a common species of orchid. We 
traveled mostly on a ledge hewn from the low 
mountains that towered above us to our left. 
The sun was almost continually behind these 
mountains, so that we traveled in the shade. 


head and arms. And they wore nothing 
more. The color of these garments was in- 
variably a very rusty brown, which was ac- 
counted for by the fact that they were all 
dirty with the same kind of dirt. And 
greasy! I felt of half a dozen or so of them, 
and they were every one waterproof I know, 
though the goods originally was nothing more 
or less than some sort of jeans or light duck. 
The Indians like new cushmas, and it is a 
favorite article of trade with them. 

We traveled rapidly over the fairly smooth, 
cool trail, and at nightfall we came to a 
Frenchman’s hut. It was a mean, filthy hole, 
but we spent the night there in some com- 
fort, thanks to our own cots and sleeping 
bags, and at twenty minutes after nine o’clock 
the next morning, June 7th, after a shower of 
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rain, and through a dense mist, we recom- 
menced our journey. 

At two o’clock that afternoon we were 
making our way slowly around the base of a 
hill. We were traveling along the right- 
hand bank of the river; the sun was high and 
extremely bright, the trail unsheltered and 
the heat intense. I was riding the pink mule. 
Turning to Cash, who was scuffling through 
the mud as best he might on foot just back 
of me, I told him that I was thirsty. He 
said that his throat, too, was parching fear- 
fully, and had been so for the past half hour. 
I was nearly perished, and angry in propor- 
tion. It did seem a hard thing that we should 
have passed a spring for every ten minutes 
of the day prior to the time that this awful 
thirst came upon us, and then, behold, not a 
drop of water could be found. Cash said 
but little; he suffers silently and well, that 
fellow; but I could tell by the look out of 
his eye that he would have given a goodly 
slice off his life to have been able to have em- 
braced a cool dripping beer keg. 

We finally discovered a spring. I heard 
it rippling in the distance before we reached 
it, and the sound was to me the sweetest of 
music. I leaped off the pink mule, and, lying 
flat on my stomach, disregarding dampness, 
dirt or rocks, I buried my lips in the cooling 
liquid, and drank, and drank, and drank, until 
I caught my breath and groaned. And Cash 
drank too, until he could hardly mount into 
the saddle. For it was his turn now to ride. 

Then a queer thing happened. Both of us 
grew thirsty again almost immediately. We 
stopped at a second spring, a short distance 
farther on, and drank as much as we could. 
But within a space of five minutes we were 
as thirsty as ever. We stopped at a third 
spring, and I absorbed water until, posi- 
tively, my capacity was exhausted. But as 
soon as I stopped drinking I was as thirsty 
as ever. And Cash was in the same fix. The 
only way for us to relieve the suffering was 
to hold our lips in the water. But we could 
not rest long at a spring, for the mule train 
was plowing ahead rapidly; I really had no 
idea how rapidly they were traveling until 
I wished to stop awhile. 

It was a terrible 2fternoon for us. We suf- 
fered until sundown. And not only were we 
thirsty but we also grew sick at the stomach 
from the absorption of so much water. The 
muleteers seemed not to be affected, and what 
under the sun was the cause of our trouble I 
have never been able even to surmise, unless 
it was some substance held in solution in the 
water that we drank. 

As the sun sank, heavy storm clouds gath- 
ered rapidly. They hove up from the east- 
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ward and covered the sky. I saw that dark- 
ness would shortly overtake us, and I ordered 
a halt in the first flat, clear place that we 
came to. The place had a mean appearance. 
It was back from the trail-side about fifty 
yards, and a thick cluster of small bushes 
surrounded it. It was a splendid place for 
“dirty” work, and we were passing through 
very questionable country. And I had not 
the slightest doubt but that the news of the 
party’s division and weakness had spread 
through the country like wildfire; for every- 
where our appearance and manceuvres were 
the subject of liveliest comment. 

As we halted and the mules were corralled, 
the muleteers glanced about them and at each 
other most suspiciously. Darkness was com- 
ing on fast. And big drops of rain were be- 
gifining to fall, rustling the leaves like a 
thousand birds. 

The mules were unloaded and turned loose. 
They had not a mouthful to eat except what 
they could find in the way of coarse grass 
and the leaves of bushes, and they had ex- 
perienced a hard, hard day. 

Erecting a tent for our shelter was out of 
the question. In the first place, there were no 
pegs nor poles handy, and besides, it would 
have taken too much time. Instead, we used 
the tent to cover the baggage, which we piled 
into a huge mound. We made a meager sup- 
per of potted ham, hard bread, and coffee, 
and prepared for bed. 

I knew that it was to be a long, watchful 
night,—a drear night; and I dreaded it. Al- 
ready darkness had fallen—a dense, appal- 
ling darkness; and when daylight slipped 
away to the west the rain came down 
harder, as was to be expected. It pelted us 
unmercifully, and caused us to stand around 
absentmindedly,—hardly knowing what to do, 
like animals in a storm. 

I felt that we were in for trouble. The 
idea got firm hold of me, and I could not 
shake it off. I said but little to Cash, and 
he said but little to me. But he knew but too 
well what I expected; and without his telling 
me, I knew what he dreaded. It was in the 
air. 

Thanks to my thorough investigation, I 
knew full well that the muleteers could be 
trusted. And I trusted them implicitly. I 
gave each of them a loaded .38-55 Winches- 
ter, and I made them make room for each 
a bed on either side of the baggage pile, and 
cover themselves with loose portions of the 
tent. Cash and I then set up our cots, and 
these we also placed opposite each other with 
the baggage pile between, so that the four 
of us were equally distributed around the cir- 
cle. Cash and I were armed with Winchester 
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repeating shotguns, and .38 caliber auto- 
matic pistols——a very deadly combination. 
The shotgun I stuffed in under the edge of 
my sleeping bag, between the bag and the 
cot; the pistol I took into the bag with me. 

The day had been an exhausting one, and 
though anxiety was gnawing at my mind, my 
eyelids were so heavy, and the raindrops pat- 
tered on the canvas cover of my sleeping bag 
so soothingly, and I felt so warm and snug 
in my blankets that—presto! in ten minutes 
I was sleeping. 

I shall quote from my log: 


* * * Perhaps I slept an hour; perhaps 
two or three hours. I dreamed that I was in 
Virginia—that I was home. I was seated at 
the dinner table, on which was served the 
best meal I had ever seen. I had just turned 
away with scorn successively a plate of rice 
and a plate of beans, when—there! a noise! 
and I awoke. Alas! I was not at a dinner 
table in Virginia at all, but in a_ horribly 
stuffy, wet sleeping bag, in a drenching rain 
storm in the forest of the Andean foothills. 
I rose on my elbow and looked about and 
listened. But I heard no noise, only the 
peaceful rumble of the river a quarter of a 
mile away, and the patter of the rain all about 
me. The moon had risen, and now and then, 
between the cloud scuds her light glared pale 
and ghastly. All about me shadows fell and 
grew intense as the clouds thinned over the 
moon’s face, then faded, and all merged into 
gray dullness. “Desolate! Desolate!” I mur- 
mured, as I looked. And I shuddered. It 
was so lonely, and such an ominous night. 

But again I slept. And again I dreamed. 
This time I dreamed that I was reading a let- 
ter from a friend whom I had met in Lima, 
and who, for some strange reason, now ap- 
peared to be in Kentucky. What funny 
things happen in dreams! Suddenly I heard 
Cash say sharply, “Com! Com!’ 

“What?” I answered, rising instantly, and 
flinging my blankets back from my head. 
“What, Cash?” 

“T heard a noise,” Cash said, “listen!” 

I rested on my elbow and strained my ears. 
At first I only heard the patter of the rain, 
but as my ears gradually became accustomed 
to sounds, I distinctly made out a suspicious 
cracking, as of small ‘bushes and twigs break- 
ing. It seemed to be going on all around 
us. I handled my pistol, and dragged out 
my shotgun. It was raining but gently now, 
and there was a possibility of more light 
from the moon that was now well overhead 
But the moon failed us at a critical moment. 
The cracking and snapping grew closer and 
closer. It could not be the mules. The beasts 
were huddled together in a bunch off yonder. 
What could it be? Was it animals? 

Was it men? 

There! a cloud, 2 heavy cloud began to ob- 
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scure the moon’s light. Everything about me 
grew gray and dense, and shadows vanished. 
I inwardly cursed the luck of it, and my 
heart beat .violently; not only could I feel it, 
but I could hear.it. Cash was immovable. 
Ah, the confidence that I placed in him at 
that moment! I forgot his failings; forgot 
his dreamy, swimming eyes. I saw now only 
the man; and I swear that I did see a man. 
I wondered of what he was thinking. 

The cracking grew closer and closer, and 
seemed to pervade the whole night. I ceased 
to hear the river’s roar; I ceased to hear the 
rain’s patter, and I forgot that the drops were 
falling on my face, and that a little stream 
was trickling down my neck. I forgot every- 
thing but that “crack, crack, cracking.” It 
was terrible suspense. It was maddening! 

Gradually, as the sound neared, it died out, 
and I heard nothing. The dense cloud that 
was crossing the moon’s face was brushed 
aside, and light—glorious light, burst upon 
the scene. It came suddenly, and astound- 
ingly bright; so bright that it startled me, 
and it showed me, there! there! full in the 
open and not twenty yards from me—a man! 
My senses reeled, and before I recovered my- 
self enough to act a shot rang out. I was 
looking straight at the strange figure. He 
was a tall man, and his right hand was 
raised, and in it he held some sort of a 
weapon. I think now that it must have been 
a machete. He wore no hat. Then the fire 
leaped from Cash’s gun—there was a ripping 
“bang!” and I saw the figure reel and stum- 
ble backward; catch himself; then reel and 
stumble again, and again catch himself. He 
was then on the edge of the bush. Another 
instant he had disappeared, and I heard him 
crashing on. And then I saw Cash make mad 
work of extricating himself from his sleep- 
ing bag. Off his cot he jumped, light as a 
cat, and gun in hand he rushed into the 
thicket after the vanishing figure, while I 
gazed after him, spellbound. The muleteers 
tumbled out of their covering and stood out 
in the night like frightened sheep, knowing 
not what had happened nor what to do. 

I was frantic for Cash’s safety. But I 
dared not follow him. I heard, in a dazed 
way, the noise made by the pursuer and the 
pursued. They were quickly getting farther 
and farther away, towards the river. My 
every sense was alive; I lived days in sec- 
onds of time; yet I was dazed. I started 
madly after Cash. But the outfit! the outfit! 
Surely, no one man would come to rob us. 
There were others. Surely there were, and 
I dared not go on. 

As I stood and listened, my brain in a mad 
whirl of fear for the safety of Cash, I sud- 
denly heard him yell like a crazy man, and 
his gun banged twice off in the gloom. The 
sound was toward the river, and leaving the 
outfit to hazard I dashed into the brush in 
his direction. 


(To be continued) 


Note: 
issue. 


This account of exploration and adventure in South America began in the December 
Back numbers can be supplied. 
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Drawn by R. M. Mason 


“It will cost you sixty-five” 


HUNTING THE COUGAR 


Grouse and a Lion with a .22 Caliber Rifle 


Tue sun has dropped behind the western 
landscape; the forest stream winds softly 
through darkening nooks; the little bird 
sings his evening song, as though nature had 
called upon him to sing a lullaby. 

If you will look again at the spot where 
the game trail crosses the stream you will 
see that, while the bird has been singing, a 
large deer has stepped from the thicket. He 
has come as quietly as night itself. With his 
native caution, he pauses to look and listen 
before he drinks. He stands motionless for 
several minutes, and, hearing no sound and 
seeing no motion, he lowers his head to drink. 
A sudden start and snort and the deer 
flashes his keen eyes upon his back track, 
then stands, with ears fanned forward, as 
though he were made of stone. Five minutes 
pass and he moves never a muscle. 

If you could see fifty yards back, in the 
shadow of a huge tamarack, you would dis- 
cover the sinewy form of a mountain lion. 
His eyes, glaring like balls of fire, are set 
on the buck, upon which he hopes to creep. 
But for the nervous lashing of his tail he is 
as motionless as the deer. Ten minutes pass 
and the situation is unchanged. At the ex- 
piration of twenty or thirty minutes the lion 
becomes anxious and takes a single and 
noiseless step. But the softest breath of air 
has carried the scent to the deer and he is 
gone like a flash! 

The lion, fierce with rage at his disap- 
pointment, bounds back into the brush. He 
knows it will not be long before other deer 
will be following the one that has disap- 
pointed him. He makes his way to a tree, 
that leans over the trail, two hundred yards 
back from where it crosses the stream, and 
climbing to a point directly over the trail, he 
waits. 

Now his quick eye sees the coveted prize 
walking slowly towards him, stopping again 
and again, to make sure there is no danger. 
The unsuspecting but cautious deer has just 
passed under the tree when through the 
air, as only a huge cat can leap, the lion 
flashes upon his prey and crushes it to the 
ground. The scream of pain and terror, 
much like the bleating of a calf, fairly 
curdles the blood of any stranger to the 
woods, who chances to hear it. A moment 


later and this, the most deadly enemy of the 
deer, is dragging his victim, now dead, to a 
more secluded spot. After eating his fill, 
which is no small part of his kill, he covers 
what is left with leaves and sticks, or partly 
buries it; and woe to any lesser beast of prey, 
that is found meddling with his cache, when 
he returns. 

I once knew of a cougar chasing a man in 
a buggy, who would doubtless have had a 
narrow escape had not the beast, in his spring, 
jumped into a barbed wire fence. Barbed 
fences being a rarity in cougar country, this 
one, no doubt, proved a tough proposition to 
the would-be man eater. It the cougar is not 
successful in his first attempt, he will sel- 
dom renew the attack. If he springs for a 
deer and misses the mark he will rarely, if 
ever, give chase. 

While he will occasionally attack a man, 
and will more frequently follow him through 
the woods (for some unaccountable reason) 
he must usually have a great advantage, and 
spring from cover if he shows fight at all. 
Not long since, however, a young lady, near 
Missoula, Mont., was watching a runway for 
deer, when she discovered an unusually large 
mountain lion creeping towards her. Taking 
good aim, she gave the beast a severe wound 
at the first shot, but he kept coming. A 
second shot also took effect, but did not stop 
him, although he could now barely crawl. 
She went to her horse for more ammunition, 
and finished him with the third shot. He 
was an unusually large lion. 

One of the best encyclopedias gives the in- 
formation that cougars are rarely longer than 
six and one-half feet, but I have known of 
several being killed that were larger than 
that, and killed one a trifle larger than that 
myself. 

During the past four years I have taken 
quite frequent hunting excursions for these 
lions. At one time, while driving through the 
woods, I saw three cross the road, about 
fifty yards ahead of my team. My gun was 
in the case and under the seat, but I jumped 
out, grabbed the gun, and proceeded as 
quickly as possible to take it from the case. 
All this time the largest lion of the three 
was standing not fifty yards from me, ap- 
parently waiting for the others to get out of 
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danger’s way. If she had stood there ten 
seconds longer she should have heard my 
rifle. After that I had my rifle somewhat 
nearer at hand, when I was driving through 
a game country. 

But last fall I had an experience with a 
lion that was really thrilling, and which ended 
more to my liking. On the 14th day of 
August, Mr. Rockwood and I started on a 
hunting trip at four o’clock in the evening 
for Tally’s lake, which is twenty miles dis- 
tant from my home, Eleven miles of the 
road is excellent, but the remaining nine miles 
is over a timber road, with the usual number 
of stumps, stones and wind falls, and cordu- 
roy bridges. These corduroy bridges, in 
Montana, are little more than poles laid 
crossways of the road, and frequently float 
away. Often the horses get very much mixed 
up with these poles and require very vigorous 
assistance before they regain their feet. 

As dark came on when we still had about 
six miles to travel, we had one of those ex- 
periences which are more pleasant to think 
about afterward than to pass through, es- 
pecially as it was so dark that one of us 
had to walk all the way. At eleven o'clock 
we reached our destination, a comparatively 
new log cabin, in which was a fairly good 
stove. There was supper to get, bed to make 
and horses to care for, and by the time these 
things were done, two hunters were tired 
enough to sleep, even on a hard bed. 

The next morning breakfast was over and 
we were ready to start on our hunt at seven 
o'clock. It was the first day of the pheasant 
season and as I had bought an all-around 
dog a few weeks befcre, I was anxious to try 
him. We had not been gone from camp 
more than twenty minutes when his bark an- 
nounced that he had put up some birds. We 
hurried up to him, only to find that the birds 
were very wild, and that the dog, with all his 
barking, was unable to hold them until we 
could get a shot. 

We tramped on for ten minutes more and 
heard his bark again, but it took a different 
and rather savage key this time, being as 
much growl as bark. Not being used to the 
dog, we remarked about it and quickened 
our gait. From the barking of the dog, we 
judged that he was on the move, and Rock- 
wood remarked that whatever the quarry 
was, it was moving. We had heard that 
there were bear around the lake and con- 
cluded that the dog had jumped one. I had 
been looking for bear on occasional hunts 
for several years, but on those occasions I 
had always had my .30-30 with me. Rock- 
wood had also been hungry for bear; but 
neither of us was exactly loaded for bear 
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on this occasion. Rockwood had a 12- 
gauge shotgun and I had a .22 caliber re- 
peater with “short” cartridges. But it was 
a chance not to be missed, and I said, “Come 
on, I am going to try him anyhow.” Rock- 
wood needed no encouragement, and we fol- 
lowed the barking of the dog as fast as legs 
could carry us, Rockwood in the meantime 
trying to replace his birdshot cartridges with 
others loaded with buckshot. 

After a short run I got a glimpse of some- 
thing red running in front of the dog (about 
the color of a summer deer) and concluded 
that it was a lion; and knew that if the dog 
could keep up his gait he would soon have 
him treed. 

In less than a minute the loud, steady 
barking of the dog told that his part of the 
wosk was done, and accordingly I hastened 
to the spot with the intention of doing my 
part, if possible. Old Spot was looking up 
a large fir tree and barking, as much as to 
say “He went up that one.” I looked the 
tree over very carefully for as much as three 
minutes and said to myself, “If there is a 
lion up that tree, it is somewhat undersized.” 
Then I began to look into the trees near by. 
Very soon I discovered in a large fir tree, 
about sixty feet up, crouched among the 
branches, a large female lion. 

I yelled to Rockwood to come on with his 
shotgun. But for some reason he could 
neither get the shells into nor out of his 
gun, so I must either do the work with the 
little .22 or let the lion go, which latter was 
out of the question. I had been looking for 
lion at other times, now my chance had 
come. I figured that, if the first shot did not 
kill, the dog would help me out in case of 
a close call. I took careful aim and the bul- 
let struck just over the eye, ranging back- 
ward, tearing a hole in the skull an inch long, 
and taking effect in the brain. The rifle 
had hardly cracked when the biggest piece 
of meat I ever saw in mid-air came tumbling 
down. The dog had her in an instant, but 
there was no need, for she was as harmless 
as a cougar could be. 

Rockwood and I took turns carrying her 
to the road. After dinner was over, we 
loaded her into the buggy and started for 
home. We got home at 6 p.m., with a lion 
and ten grouse. We were stopped on the 
street several times by friends who desired 
to see the lion. No one seemed interested 
in the grouse, except a friend to whom I 
gave enough for a mess. Some of the friends 
advised a larger rifle for the next trip, and 
I might mention that we thought the advice 
good. G. A. Welder. 

Kalispell, Mont. 
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“A camp site cuts little figure” 


BY YOUR LONESOME 
On the Trail with a One-Man Outfit 


I HAVE told how to wear a blanket, and 
how to pack and carry a pack sack. This 
story shall be of the road, when a man takes 
to the woods alone. Fretp AND STREAM is 
“the magazine that helps,” and there are 
many men that have hardly heard of a pack 
sack, much less worn one up hill and down, 
yet it offers one of the best ways in the world 
to enjoy a vacation and get all the good out 
of it. It brings the roughest country within 
reach, and lets one into those little-known 
places near home. There is scarcely any 
place that a man with a pack outfit cannot 
go on his own legs, provided his load is not 
too heavy, and he always has his bed and 


board with him, so that he can camp where 
night overtakes him. He can carry thirty- 
five pounds easily and travel with it, and 
forty-five pounds will not cause distress if 
one is at all used to carrying a pack sack. 
Therefore, a man can wander as he sees fit, 
and be independent as a king. 

The cuts that accompany this article will 
give a better idea of how little is really re- 
quired for comfort on the trail than a dozen 
pages of type. The photos were taken on a 
recent jaunt that I made into the big Wash- 
ington woods just to get away from civiliza- 
tion for the space of one day. 

The matter of a camp site cuts little figure, 
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the same sheet that forms the roof 
also forms the back wall and then 
continues down under the blan- 
kets, so that it acts as a waterproof 
blanket to keep off not only the 
dew or rain from above but also 
the dampness that comes up from 
the ground. You will also note 
that this sheet (which is made of 
oiled muslin) passes over a pole 
~ at the head of the bed and is sup- 
ported by another pole placed at ; 
right angles to the first, thus mak- ; 
ing a ridge pole that gives a good 
roof over you. If it should rain, all 
you have to do is to pull this ridge - 
pole out and stretch your canvas 
down to the ground, and stake 
the corners, and you have a steep- 
roofed, tight shelter in a twinkling. 
It gives you all the space that is 
needed and at the same time covers 
your bed and outfit snugly. I will 
describe this muslin sheet and its 
many uses in detail in a future 
article, so that anyone can make 
it himself. When your shelter is 
in place, make a good bed of small 
“Convert it into a shelter tent” boughs and twigs, and when you 


as all the space you need is a place 
about six feet square, to put your 
bed and shelter tent on, where it 
will be dry and level. Of course, 
it should be within reach of wood 
and water, but one man does not 
need much of either, and water 
can be carried some little distance 
if necessary, rather than pitch 
camp in a damp spot. I usually 
see that there is water somewhere 
in the neighborhood and then get 
back away from it, so I will be 
where the ground is dry, which is 
of more importance on the trail 
than the water, unless you have 
a wagon train to care for, with its 
attendant stock and number of 
men. For the man with the pack 
sack almost any dry place six feet 
square will do. When this is se- 
lected, the shelter is the first 
thing of importance. I first get 
out the oiled sheet and convert it 
into a shelter tent in about ten 
minutes with the help of a few 
poles and a piece of rope. If you 
look at the cuts closely you will 
see that the tent appears to be sim- 
ply a canvas roof, but in reality “Build a little firg as big as your hat” 
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think that it is 
thick enough 
just make it 
that thick 
again, and you 
will have pro- 
duced a good 
comforta- 
ble foundation 
for your blan- 
kets. You can- 
not make your 
bed too soft, 
for if you are 
not used to 
packing you 
will want a 
good place to 
rest when night 
comes. 

When the 
bed is made 
and the camp 
put to rights 
the next thing 
is usually 
something for 
the inner man. 
Get out the 
grub, and build 
a little fire as 
big as your hat 
to do your 
cooking over. In building this fire, do not 
forget this one point—the dryest sticks are 
those that are dead and have not yet fallen 
from living trees. These dead limbs that 
cling here and there on living trees are sea- 
soned and are off the ground, so that they do 
not get soaking wet at any time, and they 
dry quickly after a rain. They are hardly 
ever wet through, so that no matter how wet 
the woods are you can always get dry wood 
to start a good fire and then almost anything 
will burn. 

There are ten thousand ways to build a 
camp fire. I always build a small fire, and 
then keep it going with dry wood for a while 
before I get ready to do my cooking, so that 
there will be a good bunch of coals to cook 
over. Then I have a little pile of dry sticks 
as large as lead pencils somewhere within 
easy reach, so that I can help my fire along 
if it sulks at the wrong time. Then I get 
a couple of green sticks as big as my arm, 
and put one on each side of the fire, so it 
will stay in one place and not waste the heat 
on all sides. 

The matter of a table does not disturb the 
fellow with the one-man outfit, for he has 
a good seat on the corner of his blankets, 


“Then I 


get busy” 


and one of the 
first things to 
learn about 
camping is how 
to sit cross- 
legged and suc- 
cessfully bal- 
ance a cup of 
hot coffee on 
one knee and a 
tin pie plate full 
of hot trout on 
the other. 
When you can 
do this you do 
not need a 
table at all, and 
you do not need 
it anyhow if 
you are only 
making “one- 
night stands” 
on a pack-sack 
trip. Forget 
the table and 
use your knees 
if you are not 
too ambitious. 
If you are, then 
build it to suit. 

I have known 
a good many 
packers and I 
never knew many who did not smoke in 
camp, so a pipe is the next thing after you 
clear the table. There is nothing in the world 
that is quite so good as this after-supper pipe 
to the average pack-sack traveler, and there 
is a reason for it. You cannot smoke on the 
trail while you carry a pack for the reason 
that it “cuts your wind,” and therefore the 
trailer is a camp smoker to a greater degree 
than any of the outdoor brotherhood. You 
are sure to find him lounging on the blan- 
kets and smoking for the half-hour following 
a meal, in almost every instance. 

The man with little time and a limited 
country will find that there is a lot of it that 
is new to him in almost any neighborhood, 
and that it will give him good returns on the 
time spent if he gets into the habit of taking 
these little pack-sack trips when he has a 
day or so to spare. Perhaps then he will do 
as I do, keep a pack sack “loaded” and ready 
for any emergency, so that he can run home 
on an afternoon, change his clothes, throw 
a little grub into the outfit and cut loose 
from his base of supplies for a day, or a 
week, as the time and the occasion may give 
him chance, and as circumstances may dic- 
tate. 

W. S. Pumurrs (“Ext ComancnHo”). 
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SALMON FISHING ON THE TOBIQUE 

Mr. Geo. Johnson Robb, of Moncton, New 
Brunswick, in a recent letter to his friend, 
Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, of New York, imparts 
the following intormation concerning the 
salmon fishing on the Tobique river, which 
the good doctor generously shares with the 
readers of FIELD AND STREAM: 

“The salmon fishing privileges on the To- 
hique river are practically controlled by the 
Tobique Salmon Club, who are all wealthy 
Americans, with the exception of W. T. 
Whitehead, M.P.P., of Fredericton. This 
club keeps a warden on the river all sum- 
mer, who employs some twenty sub-wardens 
about six months of the year to protect the 
salmon. The Canadian Government does not 
keep a warden on this river. 

“It is impossible to say how many pools 
there are on the Tobique river, as new ones 
are being discovered nearly every season. 
Apart from those controlled by the Club, 
it is thought Lord Strathcona owns one, and 
others are owned by the property owners 
along the river. No doubt many of the 
new pools will be found to be excellent ones, 
and the control of them in all probability 
be purchased from the owners. 

“The past season was the best in the his- 
tory of the Club; the head warden stated that 
the salmon could be counted by the thousands 
on the spawning beds after the season closed, 
August 15. 

“My informant says that, as far as he 
knows, it is not necessary to own property 
in order to control a pool; he believes that 
all that is necessary is for one to have an 
agreement that he can have access to the 
pool, that is, to have this included in the 
right to fish the pool. This man is of the 


opinion that any one can fly fish along the 
river outside the pools without hindrance. 
The fishing outside the pools, however, is 
not so interesting. 


1 believes the 
Club are always on the lookout for good 
pools, and generally purchase some property 


“He further states that he 


fronting on the pools. He says if any one 
desiring to fish could get some reliable per- 
son along the Tobique to act as an agent 
the coming season, he might be able to secure 
a very good pool.’ 


TROUT IN SHEPHERD RIVER, MAINE 


“I was interested in the account in your 
March issue of the Scotchman’s fishing for 
trout in Shepherd river,” writes F. C. Booth- 
by, G. P. & T. A. of the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company. “This is one of the best 
streams in Maine within the confines of 
civilization, and is reached from our Brown- 
field or Fryeburg station on our Mountain 
Division. 

“It may interest you and the writer to 
know that through my efforts the United 
States Commissioners last year placed in 
the head waters of this river 5,000 trout fin- 
gerlings, and we have arranged for a large 
supply of trout fry to be placed therein this 
spring until close time in the fall, and always 
just as good fishing there today as he had at 
the time of his visit years ago, for while 
this river is continually fished, yet good 
strings are taken every year. 

“Mr. Alpheus G. Rogers, a prominent 
banker of this city, has fished this stream 
for twenty years, and as it is only an hour’s 
run from this city he goes there most every 
week from the time fishing begins in the 
spring until close time in the fall, and always 
brings home a dozen or more good-sized fish. 
Though, as stated by the writer, they do 
not usually run larger than a half to three- 
quarters of a pound, yet nowadays a pound 
trout out of this stream is not uncommon, 
and Mr. W. W. Sabin, a prominent merchant 
and well-known angler in this city, holds the 
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record, a pound-and-three-quarter trout, 
caught there three years ago. 

“This trout was taken in the still water, 
just above the mill, at almost dark. Mr. 
Sabin had decided to try one more cast be- 
fore giving it up for the day, and with a 
white miller he got this rise, which almost 
took him off his feet, it was so unexpected. 
The banks are lined with alder bushes at 
this point, so that there are many roots and 
stumps, in which the fish tried his best to 
tangle the line, but Mr. Sabin succeeded in 
keeping him in clear water, and he had to 
literally drown him out, as he had no land- 
ing net, and did not dare to take any 
chances, realizing that he had a record fish 
for these waters. It gave him fine sport for 
about twenty minutes, and you know that 
a fish of this size from such a stream is 
as satisfactory as a 12-pound trout from the 
Rangeley lakes or a 15-pound salmon from 
Sebago lake.” 


QUAIL FOR NEW JERSEY 

State Game Protector James M. Stratton, 
of Long Branch, New Jersey, recently spent 
several days in Massachusetts, making ar- 
rangements for the purchase of six thousand 
quail to be liberated in different sections of 
the state. 

Reports received from the game wardens 
by Mr. Stratton state that quail recently lib- 
erated have survived the cold weather 
without loss by freezing or privation. The 
game wardens were instructed to feed the 
birds, and their method of protecting them 
proved timely and most efficacious. 


NEW YORK FISH AND GAME BILLS 

Of the batch of fish and game bills from 
the State Forest, Fish and Game Protective 
League, which were introduced in the New 
York State Legislature on February 25, the 
principal measure required hunters to take 
out licenses, non-residents to pay a fee of 
$25 and residents a fee of $1 for hunting 
deer and bear, and non-residents a fee of 


-$10 for hunting birds and other small game, 


the licenses to be issued by the county 
clerk in each county, who will retain as his 
fee 20 cents on every license issued. The re- 
venue from the tax to be deposited with the 
State Treasurer for the use of the State Com- 
missioner of Forest, Fish and Game for the 
employment of additional protectors, who 
shall receive the same compensation that re- 
gular protectors receive. These additional 
protectors may act as fire wardens. 

A second bill prohibited the taking of mus- 
callunge less than 20 inches long. 

A third bill provided that woodcock and 


grouse should not be sold in the State until 
five days after the season opened and not 
later than five days after the close of the 
season. 

Still another bill prohibited the sale of trout 
until five days after the opening of the sea- 
son. These two measures were designed to 
stop early hunting and fishing for market 
purposes. 


NEW BRUNSWICK’S RECORD MOOSE HEAD 

We are pleased to receive from Robt. P. 
Allen, of Fredericton, New Brunswick, a 
photo of the record moose head of New 
Brunswick. It was taken at one of “Uncle” 
Henry Braithwaite’s camps, at Indian lake, 
on the Little Southwest Micamichi, in No- 


Mr. Brown’s Moose Head 


vember last, by Mr. George Brown, of Boies- 
town, and is now the property of Emack 
Brothers, taxidermists of Fredericton. The 
antlers are without malformations of any 
kind, and the blades are well matched. The 
spread of the antlers is sixty-seven inches, 
and they carry twenty-seven points. The 
blades measure three feet six inches in 
length, and the greatest width is twelve 
inches. The antlers are very massive and 
well colored. The best moose head pre- 
viously taken in New Brunswick, of which 
there is any record, was secured on the To- 
bique in 1896, by Mr. Stephen Decatur, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. It had an antler spread 
of sixty-six inches. 


SCARCITY OF GAME BIRDS IN ONTARIO 
The annual report of the Ontario Game 
Commission presented to the Legislature, 
states that owing to the wet and cold weather 
during the hatching season the upland birds 
suffered severely. In Essex, Kent, Middle- 
sex, and Lambton counties, there was a good 
crop of old birds last spring, but they soon 
disappeared. 
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“Your commissioners,” the report conti- 
nues, “feel greatly concerned about the fu- 
ture of the gamiest of all game birds, the 
quail; and they have had under consideration 
several plans for keeping up a fair stock of 
birds in the province. The experiment of 
breeding them in confinement for turning 
down purposes will be tried this year on a 
small scale, and if successful we hope to be 
able to establish hatcheries in different coun- 
ties. Owing largely to the destruction of 
their haunts, woodcock have become all but 
extinct in many parts of the province; but 
where local conditions are favorable, fair 
bags of these beautiful game birds were made 
last fall. The same remarks apply to snipe.” 


NO HUDSON FISHING THIS YEAR 

Bass and perch fishing in the Hudson river 
will be very little indulged in this spring, ow- 
ing to the fact that the river will not be free 
from ice until late in the fishing season. 
Many anglers have given up hopes of fishing 
the Hudson this year, and even the profes- 
sional fishermen despair of making profitable 
catches. 


DEEP SNOWS FAVORED REYNARD 

The deep snow which covered the ground 
in New England throughout the winter saved 
the scalp of many a Yankee fox, since it was 
next to impossible for men and dogs to make 
resultful progress on the trail of Sir Reynard. 
Hence there promises a goodly crop of the 
bright little red fellows for the up-country 
hunters another year and many a promising 
pup will be well fed and cared for during the 
summer against the good sport he may in- 
sure if he is big, and strong, and keen with 
the coming of the autumn frosts. 


STATE FISH FOR CAYUGA LAKE 

Word has been received in Ithaca, N. Y., 
from the state game commissioners that 
195,000 young pike, yellow perch and wall- 
eyed pike will be sent to Ithaca from the 
state hatcheries immediately after May 1, to 
be distributed among the breeding grounds 
of Cayuga lake under the direction of the 
Thompkins County Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association last fall distributed be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 fingerling trout in 
the streams of the county. Willow Brook, 
the Van Pelt stream, Cayuga lake inlet as far 
south as West Danby, Spring Brook, and 
many smaller streams have been stocked and 
will be kept under strict protection. 

Application also has been made for several 
pairs of Mongolian pheasants to be released 
in the forests of the county next fall. 


State Commissioner Pond has favored the 
association since its organization and has 
greatly assisted in securing important mea- 
sures benefiting fishing and hunting. 

The proposition to rescind the Crosby bill 
was first brought up by the Tompkins Coun- 
ty association, for the reason that its pro- 
visions practically gave the fishemen of that 
section of the state a chance to break the 
laws without detection. 

The Crosby bill provided that fyke nets 
may be used in Cayuga lake north of Canoga 
point within 1,800 feet of the shore to the 
New York Central & Hudson River railroad 
bridge, between October 1 and March 31. 

It also allows gill nets with not smaller 
than two-inch bars to be used in the same 
locglity between May 15 and July 15 inclu- 
sive, and that all kinds of game fish, except 
black bass, may be speared on the west shore 
of the lake from Canoga point to the Tomp- 
kins county line, between the same dates. 

The Ithaca fishermen object to the bill on 
the ground that unlawful fishing might be 
engaged in under these provisions without 
danger of detection. They say that black 
bass would be speared with the other game 
fish during the period when they are spawn- 
ing. The district designated is the chief 
spawning ground of the black bass in Cayu- 
ga lake, and they should not be disturbed 
during this period. 


SAVE THE BIRDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Writing from Barryville, N. Y., under date 
of March 10, Mr. Fred D. Heyen states that 
in that section unprecedentedly severe 
weather existed throughout the winter, this 
having been the coldest in several generations, 
if not a record breaker, with deep snow, 
great drifts, thick ice and temperatures which 
got as low as 25 degrees below on several 
occasions and on one occasion as far down 
as 38 degrees below zero. 

It may well be believed that such weather 
as this has had a blighting effect on small 
game with which this section has been well 
supplied in the past, and which furnished ex- 
cellent sport for local hunters and guides, as 
well as the many visiting sportsmen who 
seek relaxation and a good time in the woods 
in that vicinity during the shooting season. 

The winter of 1902-1903, Mr. Heyen states, 
was accompanied by many snow and sleet 
storms, which thinned out the partridges so 
that the scarcity of birds was distinctly no- 
ticeable during last fall’s shooting season, 
and the bitter weather of the present season 
certainly has and will make further inroads 
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on the supply of partridges. Mr. Heyen 
adds that he personally knows of one bevy 
of quail which was almost exterminated by 
the severe cold and snow. 

As reports from other parts of the State 
show that weather conditions have been about 
the same all over, it seems that it would not 
only be merciful, but wise from a sports- 
man’s point of view, to advocate a closed 
season on game birds for a year or two, so 
that the supply which has been depleted by 
the inclement weather of two winters may 
be replenished by the natural increase. It is 
safe to say that this would meet with the 
approval of all true sportsmen, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the publication of this com- 
ment will induce the sportsmen of the Em- 
pire State to advocate this plan to spare the 
birds, to obtain increase of supply, with bet- 
ter shooting in the future. We ask for the 
endorsement of sportsmen throughout the 
State, and shall lend our aid to any endeavor 
to obtain the requisite legislation during the 
present session. 


WINTER WAS HARD ON ADIRONDACK DEER 

Adirondack mountain guides report a great 
mortality among the deer. The ununsual se- 
verity of the winter has cut the food supply 
in a great many sections. One guide reports 
that while driving out from his camp to the 
railroad he found a deer lying in the road 
and dying. He dragged it out of the wagon 
track and laid it in the snow beside the road, 
and when he passed the next day he found it 
there dead. He states that that was the sev- 
enth he had counted since January 1. Some 
of the guides suggest that if a supply of hay 
were taken into the woods and distributed 


throughout the winter the game supply would 
be greatly increased. 


PENNSYLVANIA QUAIL SURVIVED THE WINTER 

A report from Scranton, Pa., brings the 
good news that the fears of the extermi- 
nation of quail in that vicinity owing to the 
severity of the winter were somewhat exag- 
gerated. Though many of the little fellows 
have perished (not from cold, but from lack 
of food) sportsmen of the Keystone State 
maintain that these are still a fair number of 
bevies that have wintered in fairly good 
shape. In many instances the quail have been 
kept alive by sportsmen, who took pains to 
place grain for them where it would be 
found. 


OPPOSED TO SPRING SHOOTING 

At the annual meeting of the Genesee 
County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, held in Batavia, N. Y., on March 11, 
resolutions were adopted to the effect that 
the association was opposed to the proposed 
laws repealing the present statue prohibiting 
shooting in the spring of wild fowl and also 
extending, in Erie county, the open season 
for shooting wild fowl from January 1 to 
March 1. 

It was decided to procure, if possible, 
brown trout for planting in Todd’s brook 
and other trout streams in Byron and Elba, 
including Spring and Bigelow creeks. The 
president was instructed to correspond with 
the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
regarding the construction of a fishway at 
Indian Falls. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


THE FOREST FIRES OF LAST SPRING 

My readers may recall that in the July 
issue I made brief reference to the great 
forest fires which had then but just ceased 
to sweep the Adirondack region; promising 
to treat this subject at greater length in a 
future number, when I should have had ample 
time to make careful investigation into the 
causes, extent and destructiveness of the con- 
flagrations, and could be prepared to offer 
intelligent recommendations for preventing 
a repetition of the catastrophe. Accordingly, 
throughout the past eight months I have been 
devoting a great deal of time to a careful 


personal study of the whole question at issue, 
with a view to recording my observations in 
these pages. But now, when upon the very 
point of putting together my data and setting 
down my conclusions in writing, I receive an 
advance proof of the report of Col. William 
F. Fox, Superintendent of Forests, written 
by him for the forthcoming Ninth Annual 
Report of the New York State Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, of which he is a 
most valuable member. The receipt of the 
proof sheets and their perusal has completely 
altered my determination to discuss this sub- 
ject at length in Fretp anp Stream. Col. 
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Fox’s report on the Adirondack fires of last 
April, May and June is so full, clear, com- 
prehensive and valuable, and above all so 
absolutely accurate and trustworthy, that I 
could never hope to treat the subject as 
broadly, yet concisely, as he has done, with- 
out borrowing largely from his own words. 
I have, therefore, abandoned my former in- 
tention of personally “writing up” these 
great fires, and, instead, have taken the 
Colonel’s excellent and interesting report, in 
part, for presentation here. I have cut it 
down considerably and eliminated such por- 
tions as are of strictly local interest. Col. 
Fox has spent a lifetime in forest work and 
forest observation, and has been a close stu- 
dent of the Adirondacks for half a century. 
Moreover, he has had constant access to the 
official reports of the fire wardens, and 
other valuable statistics. It gives me pleasure 
to quote Col. Fox as follaws: 


ADIRONDACK FOREST FIRES 


Owing to the prolonged drought last 
spring, together with certain causes beyond 
the control of the Department, the forest 
fires at that time were the most extensive 
and destructive of any that have occurred 
since the organization of the Forest Com- 
mission. 

The woodland fires in the Adirondacks 
generally occur in April and May. At this 
time of year the ground in our forests is 
covered with a thick layer of dead leaves 
which, with the first warm sun and south 
wind, become so dry that a single spark will 
ignite them and start a fire that will immedi- 
ately spread in all directions, or, under the 
influence of a strong breeze, travel rapidly 
over brush lands and through the timber 
belts. If, in its course, it reaches the slash 
or dry refuse of an old lumber job, the 
flames cannot be controlled, and the fire in- 
creases in its headway and intensity. 

In June, or as soon as the hardwood trees 
are in full leaf, there is little danger. Fires 
occur but seldom then; and if they do they 
cannot run far, as the dense shade and leafy 
undergrowth retain moisture and promote 
conditions that prevent any serious damage. 
During the last eighteen years we have had 
but one serious fire in the summer, that of 
1899, which was due to the extraordinary 
heat and prolonged drought in August and 
September of that year. But the fires at 
that time occurred mostly on open, waste 
lands; and it was noticed that in many places 
their progress was arrested when they 
reached a body of green timber. But in April 
and May of every year, when the trees and 
undergrowth are bare, the mass of dead 
leaves, stumps and fallen tree trunks are 
exposed to the sun and drying action of the 
wind, rendering them highly inflammable 
and ready to burst into flames wherever a 
spark may fall or a camp fire be left care- 
lessly burning. 
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CONDITIONS PERFECT FOR FIRE 

No rain, except slight local showers, fell 
in the Adirondack region from April 4th 
to June 11th. The month of May was the 
driest in 77 years—since 1826. In Albany 
the rainfall was only 0.15 of an inch, and it 
was still less in Northern New York. Com- 
bined with the lack of rain there was an 
unusually high temperature, the month of 
May showing an accumulated excess above 
the normal of 89 degrees. On May 6th and 
19th the temperature at Saranac Lake was 
in the eighties. On the 27th the mercury 
stood at 85 degrees, with a strong south wind 
blowing; and on June 6th and 7th it reached 
over go degrees in the shade. 

In the early spring this year, soon after 
the ground was free from snow, several 
small fires occurred; but, as usual in other 
years, these were quickly extinguished by 
the fire wardens and their men before the 
flames had attained any headway or done 
any damage. In the latter part of April 
forest fires broke out with alarming fre- 
quency along the lines of the New York 
Central, the Chateaugay, the New York & 
Ottawa, and the Saranac & Lake Placid 
railroads. 

At first the fire wardens extinguished these 
railroad fires wherever they appeared; but 
the locomotives continued to throw sparks 
and start fresh ones faster than the men could 
attend to them. The dead leaves, bushes, 
undergrowth, stumps, logs, and leafless trees 
became so dry that it was only with the 
utmost exertion, combined with skillful, ex- 
perienced methods, any one fire could be 
controlled. The conditions were such that 
incipient fires sprang up in the wake of 
nearly every railroad train. The line of the 
New York Central, from Fulton Chain to 
Mountain View, was bordered with smoke 
and flames, except on the eight-mile stretch 
through the private preserve of Dr. William 
Seward Webb, where a large number of 
patrols were employed at his expense to 
follow each train, night or day, and extin- 
guish the locomotive sparks that fell along 
the road. 

Another disastrous condition existed in the 
wind, which was blowing steadily most of 
the time, generally from the northwest, and 
which on April 30th became a furious gale 
that filled the air with sand and gravel, forc- 
ing travelers on the highways to seek shelter, 
and pelting the buildings with a sound like 
that of driving hail. The wind carried sparks 
and burning brands from the railroad fires 
a long distance through the air and started 
fresh flames miles away. The dry condition 
of the forest generated an intense heat when 
once fairly aflame, rendering it extremely 
difficult and dangerous to approach a burn- 
ing area except on the safe side. In the fire 
on Township 41, where the large trees grew 
close to the side of a quiet pool in the inlet 
of Big Moose lake, the burning timber threw 
out a fierce heat that raised the temperature 
in the pool so that its surface was strewn 
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thickly with dead trout. These were the 
conditions under which the fire wardens and 
their men were obliged to fight in the fires 
of 1903. 

At the first outbreak of the trouble the 
attention of the railroad authorities was 
called to the dangerous conditions existing 
along their respective lines, whereupon they 
issued orders that the screen on each locomo- 
tive should be inspected, and that defective 
ones should be repaired immediately. Still 
the engines continued to throw sparks and 
ignite the dead grasses along the track, or 
kindle flames in the dry brush and fallen 
leaves along the boundaries of the adjacent 
forest. As the resident population was too 
small in numbers to cope successfully with 
the increasing fires, the New York Central 
sent several carloads of Italian laborers to 
assist in the work along their line, for which 
no charge was made to the town or State. 
The superintendent of the Adirondack Divi- 
sion, in compliance with a request from this 
Department, placed patrols, one man to the 
mile, on the Saranac branch in order to pro- 
tect the State plantation of 700 acres near 
that portion of his line. Freight trains were 
divided and run in two sections, for the 
purpose of lessening the load on the engines 
and thereby decreasing the force of the ex- 
haust; and on May 7th orders were issued 
discontinuing some of the freight trains tem- 
porarily in hopes that rain would soon relieve 
the situation. 


A RAILROAD’S NEGLIGENCE 


But the officials of the Saranac & Lake 


Placid railroad made no apparent effort to 
lessen the danger from their trains, and mani- 
fested a surprising indifference when notified 
of the destruction caused by their locome- 
tives. The great fire which at one time 
threatened the hotels at Lake Placid, and 
burned over an area of several square miles, 
was started by a locomotive on that road. 
At this time a construction company was 
engaged in the work of widening the gauge 
of this line and making a new roadbed in 
places. In the performance of its contract 
this company employed some small engines— 
such as are used by contractors in railroad 
building—which were evidently starting some 
of the fires along that line as well as the 
locomotives on the regular trains. The chief 
fire warden, Mr. L. S. Emmons, while watch- 
ing one of these construction engines, saw 
two fires start up behind it immediately after 
it passed by. nm its return he stopped it, 
examined the stack, and found it without a 
screen of any kind. He compelled the engi- 
neer to put one on before going any further, 
but he could not arrest the man, because the 
section in our fire law relating to railroads 
makes no provision for any such action. 
Under the law he could only sue the engineer 
in a civil action, and, if successful, recover 
$100. But he would have the railroad com- 
pany to contend with instead of the indi- 
vidual as the actual defendant, the case 
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would be appealed to the higher courts, 
and years might elapse and thousands be 
expended by the State before he got the 
hundred dollars. 

Although the railroad officials claimed that 
every locomotive was properly screened in 
compliance with the law, there were nights 
when the unusual quantity and size of the 
coals thrown from some stack could be 
plainly seen in the darkness, and indicated 
that the appliance was not in good condition. 

On the nineteen miles of the Raquette 
Lake railway, running through the State 
forest from Clearwater to Durant, no fires 
occurred; because, in granting a charter for 
this road the Legislature stipulated that the 
locomotives must use petroleum for fuel. 


FOREST LAW NEEDS AMENDING 
_Our present law is insufficient in its pro- 
visions to prevent a recurrence of these rail- 
road fires, and the only remedy lies in an 
amendment compelling the companies to use 
electric motors or petroleum burners; or, 
failing to do this, to patrol their lines during 
the dry season with a sufficient number of 
men to extinguish the live coals and sparks 
wherever they may fall outside the tracks. 

But all the fires did not originate along the 
railroads; there were other causes at work. 
At this season of the year there are a large 
number of fishermen in the woods, many of 
them belonging to a careless, shiftless class, 
unworthy the name of sportsmen. They em- 
ploy no guides, but straggle aimlessly through 
the forests, camping out wherever night over- 
takes them. As they move on from place to 
place, they generally leave their camp fires 
burning ; when they make coffee at noon they 
use little or no effort to extinguish the 
small fire kindled for that purpose. With 
the woods as dry as they were last spring, 
several fires which started up in remote, 
unfrequented places were fairly attributable 
to fishermen of this class, some of whom 
were reported as having been seen in these 
localities. 

Hitherto we have had but little success in 
prosecuting these offenders, because it was 
so difficult under the circumstances to secure 
the positive evidence necessary to conviction. 
The local juries, too often in sympathy with 
the defendant, refuse to render a verdict for 
the State on presumptive evidence merely. 
The only remedy for this evil is the employ- 
ment of patrols in sufficient number so that 
each fishing party can be followed and closely 
watched. This plan may be expensive, but 
it would be far cheaper than Fighting the 
fires which otherwise will occur. 

With few exceptions the private preserves 
escaped damage; for the lands of this descrip- 
tion were thoroughly patrolled by men in 
the employ of the owners. A notable excep- 


tion, however, was the Rockefeller preserve, 
through which the line of the New York & 
Ottawa railroad runs for several miles, and 
which was burned extensively by fires started 
by the locomotives before measures were 
taken to thoroughly patrol the road. 
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As in previous years, some of the burned 
area was due to farmers who kindled their 
brush or fallows in violation of the law 
forbidding agricultural work of this kind 
between April Ist and June tst. 


INCENDIARISM 


Some conflagrations were started by incen- 
diaries and degenerates, prompted by malice, 
revenge, or criminal! instincts. It has been 
alleged that some fires were set by men in 
order to get employment; but no evidence 
whatever has been furnished thus far in 
support of this theory. The rate of wages 
for fighting fire in each town is fixed by 
the town board of auditors—not by the state. 
The price varies in the different towns from 
$1.25 to $2 per day. The work, when prop- 
erly performed, is the hardest and most 
exhaustive that men are ever called upon to 
do, and the wages paid were none too high 
for the service rendered. In view of the 
scarcity of labor and high wages in the Adi- 
rondacks, there was little or no need of any 
one becoming an incendiary in order to get 
work. A man who would set fire to the 
woods is a criminal in every sense of the 
word. Now, a criminal will commit crime in 
order to evade work—but not to get work. 
The arduous service required by the fire 

wardens offers no inducement to men of this 
character. Granted, that bad men will burn 
the woods through motives of revenge; but 
hardly to get honest employment. In each 
case where a man was convicted of incen- 
diarism last spring, it was noticed that he 
had not applied to any fire warden for em- 
ployment. Furthermore, the towns, as a rule, 
do not pay immediately, but wait until the 
board of supervisors meets in December to 
apportion the money for the payment of their 
fire accounts and other expenses; and these 
payments are delayed still further until the 
taxes then levied can be collected. Every 
man in the Adirondacks knows this; for the 
delay is a matter of common complaint. I 
am aware that some of the lumber companies 
paid cash down to the men who protected 
their property at this time, but as these men 
were called from other work for this purpose 
they did not have to light brush heaps in 
order to get a job. Even if it should appear 
conclusively that some man had kindled the 
woods in order to get work, it would be 
absurd to abandon the employment of men 
for fighting forest fires on that account; for 
men will not perform the hard labor neces- 
sary for the protection of forest property 
without pay. if, as claimed by some, the 
rate of wages is unnecessarily high in this 
service, the auditing board of each town has 
the remedy in its own hands. 

Whatever the causes of the fires may 
have been, there was no remissness or in- 
efficiency on the part of the fire wardens in 
attacking them promptly and energetically 
wherever they broke out. Everything was 
done that human activity and experience 
could accomplish. I heard some unfavorable 
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criticism at times; but it came from persons 
who were hanging around hotels, stores, or 
railroad stations—men who refused to work 
when ordered out, preferring to spend their 
time in finding fault with those who were 
at work, and in explaining to each other how 
the thing should be done. There are 132 
town fire wardens appointed by the Commis- 
sion, each one of whom appoints district 
fire wardens in his town, making 661 in all. 
In this large number there are, undoubtedly, 
some who are not as competent, or as well 
adapted to the work, as could be desired. 
But so far as I can learn each one of them 
did the best he could. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING FIRE FIGHTERS 


As the fires increased in number it became 
difficult to get men enough to fight them. 
The railroad companies brought in large 
gangs of laborers from outside the woods to 
work along their lines; but that did not 
relieve the situation at other places. A great 
many who had turned out willingly and 
fought fire at the start abandoned the work 
after a while, explaining that they could not 
afford to labor any longer and wait on the 
town nine months for their pay. I then 
made an arrangement with some of the lum- 
ber companies, whose lands were in danger, 
to send in all the men they could spare from 
their jobs and to advance the cash needed 
to pay them promptly, the companies to wait 
for reimbursement until the towns could 
settle the account. Under this agreement a 
large number of experienced woodsmen were 
set to work. 

But this did not help materially in protect- 
ing the great areas of State forest in which 
there was no resident population, and in 
which no one had any individual interest. 
Everywhere, with few exceptions, men re- 
fused to fight fire on State land if they had 
to depend on the town for their money. In 
this emergency, I applied to Governor Odell, 
who promptly requested the Comptroller to 
place $15,000 at the disposal of the Com- 
mission. With this fund available we were 
able, whenever a fire broke out in the Pre- 
serve, to hire quickly a gang of selected men 
and set them to work. Of the total burned 
area in the Adirondack and Catskill forests, 
only 12 per cent was State land, this low 
percentage and immunity from extensive loss 
being due largely to the assistance rendered 
by the Governor. 

There seems to be an impression on the 
part of some people that the efforts of the 
fire wardens were of little avail; and that 
the termination of the fires was due solely to 
rain. This is an error to a great extent. 
The rain was certainly a great blessing; but 
when it finally came, June 11th, the greater 
part of the fires had been extinguished, or 
were under control, although the burned area 
in many places was still smoking. By the 
phrase “under control” I mean that the war- 
dens had reported that these fires were com- 
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pletely corralled, and that a crew was on 
watch to prevent any fresh outbreak. 


DESPERATE FIRE FIGHTING 

A noticeable example of good work was 
seen at Fulton Chain Station, where by 
judicious back-firing and effective work a 
general disaster was averted and the village 
saved from destruction. On Township 28, 
Hamilton county, also, the lumber crews, 
acting under the direction of Mr. John An- 
derson and the Chief Fire Warden, after 
working night and day, stopped a large fire 
that threatened at one time to sweep over the 
entire town. Many other instances where 
extensive and dangerous fires were fought 
to a standstill without the aid of a im <~ 
could be cited if necessary. 

Though they extinguished many fires, new 
ones were starting continually, and the ques- 
tion may arise as to why this was permitted. 
But under the weather conditions no earthly 
power or organization could prevent this evil 
when locomotives were daily kindling fires 
in the dry grass along the railroads, and 
wandering fishermen were leaving their 
smudge and coffee fires burning in the woods 
uncared for. The city of Chicago had a 
model fire department, but that did not 
prevent the great catastrophe in 1871, when 
a large portion of the city was destroyed by 
fire. And so the fire wardens of Northern 
New York, energetic and efficient as they are 
in fighting fire, have to work under discour- 
aging conditions so long as the railroads and 
careless natives are continually firing the 
woods. 

Every effort was made to enable the gangs 
to iw 3 to good advantage. The best time 
to check a large fire is early in the morning— 
at daybreak—as the flames die down in the 
night. The air then is cool and damp; there 
is little or no wind. When a fire occurred 
at any considerable distance from a camp 
or boarding house, the crew was ordered 
to remain there all night and sleep on the 
ground, arrangements having been made at 
the same time to send in food and blankets 
to them. This involved no hardship, as the 
men were used to camping out; moreover 
the nights, with one exception, were warm, 
and there was no rain. In each case of this 
kind the fire warden was ordered to make a 
contract for food supplies and some simple 
camp equipment at the nearest store, lumber 
camp, hotel or boarding house, and to detail 
one or more men with pack baskets to carry 
in this material. Under this plan many fires 
were checked and extinguished which could 
not have been controlled by fighting them 
in the daytime only, and allowing the crew 
to leave their work at a critical time to go 
some distance for meals and lodging. 

Some idea of the activity with which the 
work was carried on is attested by the fact 
that 6,487 men were ordered out by the 
wardens, and that the total number of days 
worked at the fires in the Adirondacks 


amounted to 77,290. Moreover there was 
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only a sparse population to draw from. 
Hamilton county, one of the largest in the 
State, has only 4,947 people all told—men, 
women arid children. 

Had it not been for the active, efficient 
work of the wardens and their men during 
this prolonged drought, the numerous fires 
would have coalesced—“run together” as it 
is termed—and the Adirondack forest would 
have been destroyed, leaving nothing but a 
bare and blackened ruin throughout its entire 
extent. 

ACTUAL DESTRUCTION WROUGHT 

A careful tabulation of the firewardens’ 
reports of each and every fire enables me to 
submit the following result: 

ADIRONDACK FOREST FIRES—I903 
Acres of timber land burned....... 292,121 
Acres of brush land burned....... 172,068 
Value of standing timber destroyed. $666,207 
Value of logs, pulpwood, etc., de- 


$145,457 
Value of buildings burned......... og | 
Total number of days’ labor....... 77,290 


Acres of State timber land burned.. 33,608 
Acres of State brush land burned... 24,420 


The fire wardens were directed, in making 
their estimates, to deduct the value of stand- 
ing timber that was killed, but which was 
still available if cut within a year or so, for 
timber, pulpwood, or cordwood. A large 
proportion of the timber included in the re- 
ports was damaged by what are known as 
ground or surface fires, that killed the trees 
without consuming any part of them. Where 
this damage occurred on private lands the 
owners have been busy all this season in 
cutting their dead trees, leaving their live 
timber for future operations. This large 
amount of salvage has consequently reduced 
the estimate of loss materially. 

But on the State lands the standing timber 
killed by the fire, though still in marketable 
condition, will result in a complete loss, as 
the Attorney-General has rendered an opinion 
that, owing to the restrictions in the forestry 
clause of the Constitution, this material can- 
not be cut or removed. This state of affairs 
is unfortunate, also, because these areas of 
dry, dead timber and slash are very liable 
to take fire again and burn with uncontrol- 
lable fierceness. 

The loss in buildings, fences, etc., includes 
the large hotel south of North Elba known 
as the Adirondack Lodge; the Loomis Camp, 
on Little Tupper lake; several miles of wire 
fence on Nehasane park, and several barns 
or outbuildings at various places. 

The loss in logs, pulpwood, etc., includes 
the large amount of acid wood that was cut 
and piled on the lands of the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Company; several thousand cords 
of pulpwood and cordwood, belonging to the 
Chateaugay Iron and Ore Company, piled 
at Plumadore Station, Franklin county; 
numerous skidways of logs left in the woods 
last winter through lack of snow, and piles 
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of cordwood in forests near villages or ship- 
ping points. 

There was also a loss in the burning of 
young trees and seedling growth; in the 
destruction of the forest humus; and in the 
creation of barren conditions that prevent in 
a great degree the natural reforesting of the 
denuded lands. But no estimate could be 
made of consequential damages or pros- 
pective losses. 


CAUSES OF THE FIRES 


The causes of the fires, as reported, were: 


Railroad locomotives...... 121 
Burning fallows .......... 88 
From other fires by wind.. 61 
47 
Tobacco smokers ......... 23 
7 
6 
Camp fires ..... 6 
Burning buildings ........ 3 
Sparks from chimneys..... 3 
Wintergreen pickers....... 3 
I 
Door gard I 
at play........... I 
Smoking out a hedgehog... 1 
Burning a straw bed....... I 
Burning brakes (ferns).... I 
Sparks from torch........ I 
I 


There were the usual large number re- 
ported as “Cause unknown,” many of which 
were started by sparks carried through the 
air a long distance from other fires, and 
several that probably were caused by loco- 
motives, as they began at some railroad line. 

As in other years, a number were started 
by farmers who took advantage of the dry 
spell to burn their fallows; but with a few 
exceptions these did not result in serious 
damage. They occurred mostly at places 
where there was a resident population, and 
hence were seen immediately by some district 
warden and quickly extinguished. 

When the fires ceased last June, Mr. L. S. 
Emmons, the Chief Fire Warden, commenced 
immediately the prosecution of all persons 
who had burned their fallows between April 
1st and June 1st, as forbidden by law. Suits 
were commenced against each offender, irre- 
spective of the fact that in many instances the 
fire did not escape from the owner’s premises, 
The law was intended to stop a dangerous 
practice, and hence no distinction was made 
in this respect. Up to this date, Mr. Emmons 
has obtained a judgment in 56 cases, and 
has collected fines to the amount of $1,781.45, 
not including costs, which in each case were 
paid by the defendant in addition to the 
penalty. The fines imposed ranged from $20 
to $175, and in a few instances, where the 
defendant refused to pay, he was sent to jail. 
Several suits are awaiting trial, and other 


prosecutions will be commenced as soon as 
the necessary evidence is obtained. This 
work has kept the Chief Fire Warden busy 
the entire summer. Several arrests were also 
made by the town fire wardens, which re- 
sulted in the conviction of the various defend- 
ants and enforcement of a penalty in each 
case. 


PATROL SYSTEM NEEDED 


The forestry law of the State of New 
York, so far as it relates to extinguishing 
fires, is a good one. It is admirably drawn, 
is well adapted to the various requirements 
which it is designed to meet, and it has 
been perfected by years of experience in its 
practical working. It has been used as a 
model by the forestry departments of other 
States, which have copied it in the main, 
making only such modifications as_ their 
peculiar conditions or amount of appropria- 
tions made necessary. While its various sec- 
tions enable the Commission to use all proper 
means for fighting forest fires it does not 
contain sufficient provisions for their pre- 
vention. The best way to fight fires is to 
have no fires. Our present law works well 
enough in ordinary years, but it does not 
accomplish its purpose in a season of excep- 
tional drought, and it fails to eliminate the 
danger from railroads. Unless amended in 
these respects it will be only a question of 
time before there will be a recurrence of a 
similar or worse disaster. 

The patrol system may be expensive some 
years, but it will cost less than fighting fires 
that otherwise will surely occur, to say 
nothing of the loss of property and injury 
to forest conditions. It cost $153,000 to 
fight fires this year, the most of which could 
have been prevented by the expenditure of a 
small proportion of this money in hiring 
patrols to guard the railroad lines and to 
watch the dangerous parties who were stroll- 
ing through the woods. I doubt, however, 
if any law or force of patrols can prevent 
incendiary fires; for the men who commit 
these crimes select places and opportunities 
that enable them to avoid detection in most 
instances. 

Col. Fox’s recommendation for the pre- 
vention of future fires almost exactly coin- 
cide with the suggestions the writer should 
have made had he treated the subject in these 
pages. The railroads were beyond all ques- 
tion the chief factors in producing this 
lamentable visitation, and I sincerely hope 
some way will be found to induce or compel 
them, in future, to make proper provision 
against the throwing of live coals and sparks 
into the forest—especially during dry seasons. 
Could this be done, and a system of paid 
fire patrols organized and sustained by the 
State, the danger of future conflagrations 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

Harry V, RAprForp. 
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A Brace of Iowa Prairie Chickens 
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GAME IN TEXAS 


The new state game law of Texas, as I 
learn by observation here at San Antonio, 
where fortune has brought me for a short 
stay, is a success from the point of view of 
the sportsman, and a dismal failure from that 
of the market hunter. Texas was long 
blessed with a great abundance of waterfowl, 
and a well nigh equal abundance of market 
shooters. The former decreased, and the lat- 
ter did not. Very many thousands of ducks 
have annually been shipped from such gulf 
ports as Rockport, and the vendors of this 
property of the people resent any interference 
with their ancient and long undisputed rights. 
So bitter are they against those whom they 
hold responsible for the passage of the new 
game law, that they threaten with personal 
violence any of those gentlemen whom they 
connect therewith. The latter are not so 
much anxious as pleased with this state of 
affairs, for they find in it very good proof of 
the fact that the law works, and works well. 
There are more happy ducks and unhappy 
market shooters at Rockport this winter than 
has been the case for twenty years. It is fully 
believed that more ducks will go north on the 
ensuing spring migration than have been in 
the flight for many a long year. 

It has been the fashion for some time to 
cast reproaches upon the great state of Texas 
for her slaughter of the ducks which we 
spring shooters of the North have wanted to 
have spared so that we might kill them our- 
selves; but Texas has set an example which 
Northern states might very well follow. She 
has given up what is her spring season of 
shooting, which is to say her winter shooting, 
or so limited it that we may say she has con- 
ceded the point. Now let the critical North 
do as much, and we shall presently see birds 
enough to interest the gunner of the North or 
of the South. As for the market shooter, 
North or South, his function is today largely 
a diminishing one. The great common sense 


of the American people will not forever toler- 
ate so senseless a practice as that which has 
obtained, of destroying continuously and never 


replacing, or allowing nature to replace. 
Texas, long misunderstood in the North, and 
rated as a land far away from the true light, 
is miles away more enlightened and farther 
from sheer bigotry than many a Northern 
state. Her lead in this matter of the game 
law8 is one of the surprising things of the 
day, and one of the most gratifying. 
AT MITCHELL’S LAKE 

It promises to be a dry season in Texas 
this following year, but near the good city 
of San Antonio there is abundance of water 
in what is known as Mitchell’s lake, some 
twelve miles below town. This lake, a vast 
expanse of shallow water, is formed by 
damming up the sewer water of the city, 
which is obtained from large artesian wells. 
It has been thus for many years, the lake 
being from two to four miles in extent, vary- 
ing with the supply of water sent down to the 
restraining dam below the city. The body 
of water so formed is shallow, rarely over a 
man’s head, and abounds in all manner of 
tasteful food for the wild fowl, being heavily 
overgrown with tules in large tracts and of- 
fering smartweed, acorns and much other 
good duck food around the edges, with 
great quantities of aquatic plants which pro- 
vide refuge for snails and like choice food 
for fowl. This delectable resort, long famous 
for its abundance of wild fowl, has been oc- 
cupied under lease’by shooting clubs time out 
of mind, and today there are numerous little 
private shooting boxes scattered around its 
shores. The drive out from town is now a 
very simple matter, for the progressive city is 
building excellent macadam roads in every 
direction to the distance of twenty miles out 
from town. These thoroughfares are white 
as a city boulevard, and as hard and firm and 
even, so that a team can trot out in short 
order over the dozen miles or so. It is a 
common custom for the sportsman to leave 
town after noon, kill his limit of twenty- 
five—for it must be remembered that 
the old days of unrestricted slaughter are 
no more in Texas—and return for dinner. 
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Last August the teal flight at 
Mitchell’s lake was something un- 
precedented. It seems that the 
bluewings arrive at this low lati- 
tude even earlier than is the case 
in the neighborhood of Chicago, 
and the best shooting of the 
early season is ahead of that in 
the North by some days or weeks, 
another thing not known to every 
apostle of the gun. The blue- 
wings came last fall in countless 
thousands. Decoys are not very 
much used on Mitchell’s lake, and 
this time were quite discarded. 
” From half to three-quarters of an 

hour was time enough for any sort 
of a shot to make his limit, and it 
became the practice of those who 
cared for big ducks to pick their 
shots, and so take longer to kill a 
couple of dozen of mallards. The 
bluewings were fat and heavy, and 
for two or three weeks all San 
Antonio fed exceedingly well, un- 


til this singularly heavy flight “Refuge for snails” 
“passed on south to Mexico. Since 
] 4 | then the birds have been mixed in 


species, but numerous all the win- 
ter through, albeit gaining cunning 
with each week of shooting. The 
lake is open and wide in some 
parts, and all the birds have to do 
is to raft up out in the open, 
where they gather in thousands 
and bid defiance to the shooter 
when the weather is warm and 
bright. We, that is to say, my 
friend Col. O. C. Guessaz and my- 
self, found a good body of fowl 
serving us in this way, and we 
needed to charm very wisely to get 
together a decent bag of gadwalls 
and sprigs before nightfall. 
Nightfall at Mitchell’s lake, or 
rather the half hour before sun- 
down, is invariably marked in 
winter time by one of the most 
singular sights which are to be 
seen in any land. That part of 
lexas is a great wintering ground 
for all manner of birds, more es- 
pecially blackbirds. These latter 
come in each night in countless 
and immeasurable clouds, spend- 
ing the night in the safety of the 
tules. The black masses of the 
flocks may be seen for miles, and 
Tules on a Texas Marsh the total of the numbers must foot 
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up to literal millions. The chattering of these 
busy little fellows is incessant until night 
falls blackly, and is resumed just at peep of 
day the next morning, the flight going out 
precisely at sunup in the morning. Such 
quantity of bird life the writer has never seen 
elsewhere at any time. It was once the cus- 
tom of certain thoughtless shooters to fire 
into these packed masses of birds as they 
crossed, and a single gunner has killed 140 
blackbirds to his two barrels. Crippled black- 
birds were once to be seen all through the 
covers. This senseless and inhumane prac- 
tice has now been practically discontinued, 
and was never countenanced by the better 


shooters. 
x * * 


JACKSNIPE 

There exists in this Southern country in the 
winter time such an abundance of game that 
it is matter of course for the resident shooter, 
and one would not always learn of these mat- 
ters did he not think to make enquiry. Thus, 
at the time of our little trip, my friend 
chanced to speak of the fact that there were 
a great many jacksnipe in the flats around 
the edge of the lake. Few of the members 
seem to care to shoot these birds when ducks 
are to be had, but for my part I would far 
rather have a day with jacksnipe than with 
ducks. Therefore, at once upon hearing of 
their presence, I started out on a voyage of ex- 
ploration. This was in the early morning, and 
the weather was raw and windy, so that the 
birds were very wild and fast. I found them 
among the mesquite trees and scrub, and the 
way they could twist around in that tangled 
cover was a caution! The flight was more 
like that of woodcock than of jacksnipe, ex- 
cept that very often after topping the trees 
the bird would climb up into the sky, and go 
teetering and shrieking away in all sorts of 
mad gyrations, jacksnipe fashion of a cold 
day. The first half dozen shots I had hardly 
brought me a bird, and I realized that I was 
engaged in a new sort of field shooting. I 
think I never found any kind of shooting 
more difficult or more interesting, As the 
day grew warmer, the birds were less un- 
manageable, and I began to pick them up 
much better. I had only my ducking shells 
and a close choked gun, not an ideal equip- 
ment, but managed to make a nice bag of a 
dozen or so, my friend coming out later for 
a share in the fun. We did not kill half our 


shots, even at that more propititous portion of 
the day, but took home a very satisfactory lit- 
tle bag of game. It seems fine to a Northern 
man to be able to run out from home and 
have such a shoot as this, though of course 
it is not noteworthy to a San Antonio shooter. 
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In Chicago we have to ride all night to get 
to any shooting, and then it is in no wise 
certain that we are to find sport, even though 
we go some hundreds of miles. 
DEER IN TEXAS 
Deer shooting is on the mend in the region 
about old San Antonio, the new law prom- 
ising yet better results ere many years shall 
have passed. Government Cafion, about 
twenty miles from town, is safe for a buck 
almost any day in the season for a good deer 
hunter. Col. Guessaz and his friend Conrad 
Goeth each killed his quota early this fall. 
Wild turkeys are less numerous than was 
once the case, but a goodly flock is now and 
then seen, and a grand gobbler very often is 
the prize of some lucky deer hunter. 
QUAIL 
The Bob White quail was formerly ex- 
tremely abundant in this part of Texas, as 
all readers of the sporting papers ten years 
ago remember very well. It is not necessary 
to mention the tremendous bags which once 
were made. One shooter told me that he 
counted twenty bevies of quail along the road 
as he drove out to Mitchell’s lake one day. 
Then there came the time when quail were 
scarce, as they are today relatively speaking. 
This winter these birds are doing very well. 
In the neighborhood of the ranch of the 
San Antonio Hunting and Fishing Associa- 
tion, some ten miles down the river, very fair 
numbers of them were seen last month, but 
were little hunted, it being the wish of the 
neighboring farmers that the quail should not 
be disturbed thereabouts. There is a popu- 
lar belief that the quail eat the boll weevil, 
the pestiferous insect which keeps all Texas 
cotton planters sitting up of nights. 
* * * 
COAST DUCKS 
Speaking for the Gulf Coast below San 
Antonio, the shooting is better there than it 
has been for a long time under the market 
shooting régime. A fair shot can make his 
limit on ducks there without much trouble, 
provided that he strikes the right sort of 
weather, and goes out with the right men. 
There are some fifty thousand more ducks 
there than would have been the case had the 
new law not been passed. More than that 
many ducks were shipped from that part of 
the coast last winter, probably twice that 
many. The breaking up of the Moody pre- 
serve in the Galveston country has been an- 
other excellent thing for the amateur duck 
shooters. 
All in all, Texas is on the up grade in all 
sporting matters. She has hastened with her 
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history, and has now reached the secondary 
stage, that which follows upon the realization 
that the game will not last forever. We shall 
never again see in America the numbers of 
game birds which once swarmed in Texas 
during the win- 
ter season, but 
we may rest fair- 
ly well assured 
that Texas is 
going to have 
enough for all 
present purposes, 
and is going to 
know how to 
take care of it. 
This is not to 
say that the pres- 
ent law will get 
through the next 
session of the 
legislature with- 
out a fight being 
made on it by the 
market interests, 
for the law is not 
popular with the 
unthinking. It 
does, however, 
mean that the 
profile of game 
protectionin 
Texas, the ups 
and downs of it, 
will average 
higher and high- 
er above the for- 
mer level. Once 
everybody 
thought that 
Texas could not 
be shot out. A 
few pretend to 
think today. 
But there are 
very many 
thoughtful men 
who know better, and who will continue their 
efforts at teaching the ignorant and the 
wilful. 
THE DEVIL'S RIVER COUNTRY 
Within the last two weeks, in the course 
of journeys between San Antonio, I have 
three times crossed that very beautiful moun- 
tain stream, the Devil’s river, and each time 
have had a greater longing to stop and do 
some fishing in it. This broad and seemly 


stream runs through a wild gorge of South- 
western Texas, and the surroundings are 
picturesque enough to interest the most jaded 
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sightseer. It is matter of surprise to me that 
some one has not before this built a summer 
resort on the Devil’s river, for it is high 
enough up in the mountains to afford a 
splendid summer -climate, and the scenery is 
wild and charm- 
ing in the ex- 
treme, not to 
mention the sport 
which is obtain- 
able near by. 
Deer are numer- 
ous about thirty 
miles above the 
Southern Pacific 
railway crossing, 
as well as tur- 
keys, many 
sportsmen hold- 
ing this to be 
one of the best 
game regions of 
the Southwest. 
As to the fish- 
ing, it is obvious 
even from the 
window of a 
passing railway 
train. The water 
is absolutely 
clear and of a 
bright blue look, 
something like the 
Comal river near 
New Braunfels. 
As the train 
passed slowly 
over the bridge 
I peered down 
and saw a num- 
ber of fish of 
some sort, and 
asked the train 
men what they 
were. “Bass,” 
was the reply, 
“and good ones, 
too.” Then I made enquiries at different 
places which convinced me that here is one 
of the finest sporting regions of the country 
waiting for its discovery by the sporting pub- 
lic. There is the charm of unfrequentedness 
about much of the far Southwestern country, 
and one could not help comparing it most 
favorably with the well-known and _ hack- 
neyed resorts of the East and North. 

Mr. J. M. Rothwell, of San Antonio, has 
often fished the Devil’s river, it being only 
six or eight hours railway run west of San 
Antonio, which is not very far in Texas, 
when one comes to remember that it is 
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twenty-four hours from New Orleans to San 
Antonio, and another plump twenty-four 
hours from San Antonio to El Paso. I talked 
with Mr. Rothwell, and he could not restrain 
his enthusiasm over this little-known river of 
the western mountains, saying that it offered 
the best bass fishing he had ever known. He 
showed me a string of dried bass heads in 
proof of his assertions, and I must say they 
were whales! They were the big-mouth bass, 
the fish known as trout in the South, He told 
me that they rise perfectly to the spoon and 
other artificial lures, and even take some of 
those fanciful baits which are sold on their 
looks, and not their performances, in our 
Northern tackle stores. I should think that 
they might take the artificial fly as well, but 
was unable to find anyone who had ever tried 
them with it, as the river is very little fished 
by anyone, It runs, deep in places, again flat 
enough for wading, and always fast and 
sweet and bright blue, a wild river in a wil- 
derness of its own, a mountain stream in the 
middle of a forbidding desert, waiting for its 
discovery, its fame and perhaps its later 
spoilation. Let us hope the latter is far dis- 
tant, and that there will remain at least one 
water which is untroubled, and one bank 
which has no anglers’ path along it. 
* * 
AN UNLUCKY TRIP 

There was once a party of Texans who 
made a trip to the distant Devil’s river, and 
at least one of the party will ever remember 
that expedition, since to him it was the acme 
of hard luck and continuous misfortune. He 
told it me in somewhat the following fashion: 

“I was awfully gone just then,” said he, 
“on a sweet little woman who didn’t seem to 
appreciate me and my worth the way she 
ought to. I figured that if I could just get 
that girl out in the wilderness, away from 
the other fellows, for a week or so, I could 
fix up everything in good shape before we 
got back home. So I got my good friend 
Mrs. B. to coax her husband to take her 
fishing, and to take this girl along. She was 
staying at their house. The lady was anxious 
as any other woman to make a match—any 
woman is ready enough to start a trouble in 
which she isn’t going to have any hand later 
on, you know. I wasn’t to show in the game 
till we got out into the hills, where the girl 
couldn’t get away. It looked airtight to me, 
and I could just see myself sitting in my 
happy home, and that girl frying eggs for 
breakfast for us both. 

“Well, everything went along fine at first. 
About twenty miles out from town I just 
rode down casual like out of a cafion, and 
surprised their wagon outfit. I allowed I 


was going fishing over on the Devil's river— 
much surprised to hear they were going to 
the same place. The old man didn’t know I 
had framed up any game with his wife, so he 
just fell in and asked me to take a seat in 
the wagon, and tie my horse on behind. Rode 
in the same seat with the girl for eight¥ miles, 
and I didn’t lose any time. Thought every- 
thing was coming my way till we got to 
camp, and then everything went right the 
other way. First thing I did was to step on 
the girl’s gown—she only had one along, and 
didn’t trust pins much. Mrs. B. fixed that 
up, and told me to be careful. Says she to 
me, ‘You’ve got to show off somehow—save 
her life or something like that.’ 

“Well, I couldn’t save anybody’s life any 
way I could see, but I thought I’d try show- 
iag off. The old man had out a set line and 
was running it regular and getting all sorts 
of bass and catfish. The river was very wide 
where we camped, and it was a good swim 
across. Thought I’d be a hero, and show that 
girl how I could swim. The current was 
stronger than I thought, and when I got over 
I wasn’t sure I’d ever get back. I sat over 
there in the cold wind in my bathing suit for 
about an hour, trying to get nerve to start 
back. At last I did so, because I was get- 
ting hungry, and I knew there was nothing 
to it but swim, for we had no boat on that 
side, and the old man was down stream 
somewhere then. I plunged in, and did my 
best at the hero business, but the current car- 
ried me down. First thing I knew, I felt a 
sharp pain in my foot, and under I went. 
I was hard and fast to something, and all 
at once I knew I was snagged on the old 
man’s trot line! I had a big catfish hook 
plum through the ball of my foot. I just 
had strength enough to tear it loose, taking 
out a handful of flesh with it. When I came 
to the surface I was almost gone. I managed 
to hold up till I got across, but I landed a 
quarter of a mile below camp, and they took 
me out nearly dead, I wasn’t no hero. 

“Well, when I got so I could walk I used 
to take walks with the girl around in the 
mountains, telling her how much I thought 
of her all the time. I had only one pair of 
shoes along, and I burst out one shoe on the 
rocks one day. I had forgotten my razor, too, 
I wasn’t so much of a beauty, like enough. 
They sent me eighteen miles horseback one 
day, to get some milk for the coffee—girl 
said she liked milk in it. When I got over 
co that ranch a dog scared my horse and I 
spilled the milk, and tore off a stirrup leather 
on a fence post. I got back that night late 
and told the girl I wanted to take her out 
boat riding in the moonlight. When we went 
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into the boat and got out from shore, I saw 
something moving on the bottom of the boat, 
and blamed if there wasn’t a big water moc- 
casin crawling out from under the seat right 
where the girl was sitting! I killed it all 
right, but the boat upset in the fracas. Water 
wasn’t very deep, and I don’t see now what 
the girl made such a fuss over. She wouldn’t 
boat ride no more after that. 

“Next day we all started home, and the 
team ran away and broke up the wagon. 
They had hired us a bad lot of horses, any- 
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THE LAW WEST OF THE PECOS 

There died last fall that very famous per- 
son, Roy Bean, better known as “The Law 
West of the Pecos,” a man who has by sheer 
force of character and eccentricity of methods 
made the little town of Langtry, Texas, more 
than locally prominent in the regard of his 
fellow man. Some regard Roy Bean as a 
myth, formed in the fertile brain of some 
newspaper man, but such is not the case. He 
lived for half his life here in the far desert 
of the dry Southwest. He founded the town 
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how. The man that owned the team sued us 
afterward, and I had to pay eighty dollars 
for my share, besides fixing up the saddle. 

“Just before we got home, I mustered up 
all my courage and put the question to the 
girl plump, asked if she would marry me. 
That was on the back seat of the wagon, in 
the moonlight, you know, as we were driving 
along. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘Mr. ——, I am so 
sorry, but didn’t you know I was engaged 
to Mr. Tomlinson?’ And blamed if she 
didn’t marry him in less than a month, too! 
Don’t talk to me about the Devil river, I 
never want to see it again. It has the devil’s 
own luck to it. If it hadn’t been for that trip 
I might be a married man today, instead of 
an old bachelor as I am.” 

And yet the blue water of this lovable river 
does not seem to warrant such hard beliefs. 
By day or night it is clear, swift, romantic, 
fit for any Leander, barring trot lines, and 
inviting ever to soft confidences. Alas! it 
may harbor a summer resort one day. 


of Langtry, supported it, held it against all 
comers, and owned it as a kingdom all his 
own, in spite of all efforts of the more recent 
officers of the law to oust him. His famous 
“court” is still to be seen, and forms one of 
the curiosities of the Sunset Line. It was my 
fortune to get a photograph of the old build- 
ing, which sometime we may see in print. 
The sign over the door says “Ice Cold Beer 
and Law West of the Pecos.” The old man 
lived long in this little building, but in later 
years built him a new and larger “office,” 
fully twenty feet square. The sign over the 
door of the new structure reads, “Roy Bean’s 
Opera House and Seat of Justice.” 

The brand of justice administered here was 
of so singular a sort that I shall reserve to 
a later day full specifications. As chance 
would have it, I fell in with a very warm 
friend of the old justice, and the latter hopes 
some day to give me a portrait of Roy Bean 
—something which is very difficult to obtain, 
as few sittings were ever had by him. 
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At the time I passed the place the pet bear 
of old Roy Bean was still pacing up and down 
on the hillside. Langtry was quiet, very 
quiet, and not a little sad; for long as Lang- 
try may endure, or Texas, or America for 
that matter, there will never again be seen 
the like of the man who made Langtry and 
Texas famous. His was a grim humor at all 
times and under all hazards. “Ice cold Beer” 
was one of his favorite jests, for a rock pile 
in his yard today upholds a second sign bear- 
ing that device. Once upon a time a cow- 
puncher drifted into Langtry and stopped 
at the saloon and store where Roy held court. 
The cowboy was thirsty, and wanted ice cold 
beer exceedingly, but the beer he got was of 
the exact temperature of the air. This may 
be good for claret, but is not so reputed in 
the case of beer. The purchaser had thrown 
down a twenty-dollar gold piece to pay for his 
drink, and hence felt privileged to kick, and 
to declare the sign of “Ice cold Beer” mis- 
leading and prevaricating.” 

“Open court, Mr. Clerk,” cried the Law 
West of the Pecos, pausing in the selling of 
a yard of calico to a Mexican woman. The 
clerk, on the other side of the store, rapped 
twice on the counter, and opened a_ book. 
“The court holds,” said the Law West of the 
Pecos, that this beer is ice cold, even if there 
ain’t any ice within five hundred miles of 
here. The prisoner is fined nineteen dollars 
and ninety-five cents, for contempt of court.” 
So saying, he pocketed the change, and the 
cowpuncher could not in any wise alter the 
proceedings. 

But I must not begin on Roy Bean, for he 
is a whole chapter of himself, and one of in- 
terest. I often heard of him in the old 
times, but never thought actually to see his 
famous “seat of justice.” More my mis- 
fortune, to come so near him, and yet to find 
him gone to meet the final justice. He died 
as he lived, stoical and enigmatical to the last, 
and left small legacy except scores of anec- 
dotes regarding his sardonic humor and his 
many grim jests in the name of the law. He 
was the product of a land that knew small 
law, and which is by nature even now left 
crooked, unsymmetric, gnarled and twisted 
—a part of that West whose storehouse of 
things strong and strange is never to be ex- 
hausted. 

* * * 
OLD-TIME FRIENDS 

It seems that all through this country I am 
meeting old-time friends, who have drifted 
and scattered over the land after the old 
Western fashion of earlier days, before the 
strenuous doctrine of industry and economy 
was so popular as it is today. This is nigh 
to my own country, that West which I saw 
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when I made a first long jump out of the 
family nest in another part of the West. 
Twenty years is a long time in a man’s life 
—how very long I never before today so 
fully realized. It was twenty years ago that 
I went 200 miles by wagon from Las Vegas, 
a-seeking of my fortune, rambling around, 
“for to see and to admire,” like many another 
young man of those days, when in this part 
of the world at least there was a West. 
Those twenty years have changed many 
things in this country. For instance, at El 
Paso—though I was grieved at the fact that 
my favorite mountain is now made invisible 
by many buildings which I shall never come 
to believe so important as the mountain—I 
felt sure that I should find some trace of the 
good old days. My heart gave a bound when 
the barber, whom I added to the list of Wild 
“Barbers I Have Known, charged me 25 cents 
for a shave. I gave him the quarter with 
exultation, joyous that here was a bit of the 
quarter-a-shave West still lingering on the 
scene. Alas! my joy was short. “You see, 
we charge a quarter on Sundays,” said the 
barber, apologetically, and taking my joy for 
something else. On Sundays! One can be 
charged a quarter of a Sunday in Chicago, if 
he likes! What I was hoping for was a land 
where they charge a quarter, or anything you 
like, on week days, and where they wouldn't 
charge any more on Sunday because they 
would never know when Sunday came. 

There was some recompense at El! Paso, 
however, for here J met Pat Garrett, more 
than twenty years ago sheriff of Lincoln 
county, New Mexico, where I used to live 
in those days. Pat has changed but little 
since that hectic day when he was the sole 
respected agent of the law in what I firmly 
believe to have been the most lawless and 
most dangerous region ever known in all the 
wildest West—a land about which little is 
known in the East even today: for, thank 
God! there is one country, my own country, 
which has not yet been occupied by the tour- 
ist, or devoured of the Eastern writer of 
Western stories. This country was owned 
in earlier days by Pat Garrett and myself 
and about four or five hundred others—not 
more, though it was a district as large as the 
whole state of Pennsylvania. I say “we” 
owned it. Billy the Kid and certain others 
disputed that fact. In reality it was Pat 
Garrett who owned it, pretty much by him- 
self. It was he who killed Billy and others 
of his ilk, and so pushed that part of the old 
West one more notch toward what we call 
civilization. 

Pat Garrett is, if anything, taller than ever, 
something over six feet five and a half, I be- 
lieve. He is just as quiet as ever he was, 
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and at first as reluctant as ever to talk about 
certain events of the old times. We did talk, 
however, and have had many days of visiting 
together, which myself at least shall not re- 
gret. Pat is now Collector of Customs at El 
Paso, and there was never a worse time for 
smugglers on this border than that since he 
came into office. 

I knew no more typical Western figure than 
this tall and quiet man, who talks of anything 
rather than his own deeds, and who is now a 
prominent part of that social system which 
he himself created in this part of the world. 
Politically he has his chance, for his honor 
is unquestioned by any man of any party. 
When he met President Roosevelt the two 
took each other by storm. There are a thou- 
sand stories which Pat Garrett told me, bear- 
ing upon the old times. No time to tell any 
of them now, but full promise later. 

x * * 
CIVILIZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

The truth is, this extreme height of civili- 
zation which obtains in the Southwest today 
is playing havoc with one’s plans. One would 
hardly expect to find ultra modern methods 
here, but bless you! the dry Southwest can 
give us all points. I noticed in my barber 
shop, for instance, the legend “Union Shop” 
hanging on the wall. “Trades unions here, 
in my own country!” I expostulated to my- 
self. Yet it was even so. Even admitting 
that concomitant of this thing which we call 
civilization, and which is really savagery and 
anarchy, I took secret joy in the fact that 
presently I should be in a country miles away 
from the railway and where professional 
labor has ever been unknown. So indeed we 
were, my wife and I; for presently, in very 
delight, and feeling young as ever in the joy 
of showing to the head of the house the Land 
Beyond the Mountains, where first I saw the 
real West, more than twenty years ago, I 
led the way into certain remote and cher- 
ished spots where foot of tourist never trod, 
and I hope never may. We came, we saw, 
we slept, we dreamed even, much as I did 
when I was a young man there many years 
ago; such being the spell of that blessed 
country. Ah! how it chokes me now to 
think of leaving it, and going back to the city 
—how all the hot blood of youth comes back, 
and the longing for the freedom of these 
hills! I am not ready to go back. Yes, and 
I know very well, though I should stay here 
now for a dozen years, I never should be 
ready again to go back. I have tried both 
lands, for I know which one is savage and 
which one is fit for a man to live in. 

I may perhaps try to tell something about 
it all, some day, wken I can stand it to write 
about this country of my own, which it has 


been so very keen a pleasure to see once 
more before I die. What I was going to say 
just now is, that even the edge of this coun- 
try is ruined with the same ruin which has 
beset El Paso and most of the West. A rail- 
road has built into my country! It is within 
twelve miles of the town where I once lived, 
and which we then traveled 200 miles to 
reach by wagon. We did not so much mind 
the 1ailroad at first, Madam and I, but later, 
when we had hurried away at the cursed call 
of business, to try to get to those duties 
which, once assumed, must be done, what 
should we meet at this blessed railway but 
the news of a strike, which had put every 
train out of commission for a week! A strike, 
and in my country! Woe is me to write that 
thing. And a strike over what? Why, over 
the fact that a sturdy telegrapher had ven- 
tured to wipe down an engine when there was 
no one else to do it! That broke the rules 
of the boiler-makers’ union at Alamagorda— 
an upstart town which was not on the map 
nor in any man’s mind in the days when I 
lived out here. The boiler makers struck and 
tied up the whole line across New Mexico, so 
that Madam and I were astrand in the heart 
of the territory. It looked like 200 miles by 
team to get out, aud no mails out except by 
Roswell, a great deal farther away than Sher- 
idan was at the battle of Winchester. So we 
were hurried away from my beautiful valley, 
and my old friends, and are hurried here now, 
in the attempt to get word to Fietp AND 
STREAM. 

This being so, and it being true that this 
county is utterly and entirely ruined with rail- 
roads, telephones and other abominations, I 
shall make no effort to write of my old country 
this time. I shall only say that I have seen 
it, and that humbly and with all my heart I 
am glad of that fact. It is there, my ancient 
and untroubled valley in the hills. To see it 
was enough to give a fellow a catch in the 
throat. There was old Carrizo mountain, line 
for line—but there, I shall not write of it! 
Perhaps -I never shall. But did I never 
write a line about it, nor see it ever again, I 
have seen it now, once more, and my heart is 
glad, even as it is moved more strangely than 
| had thought it possible for any Chicago 
heart ever to be moved. I have no time to 
write, because of the strike. And I would 
not write now, if I had time! With me, it is 
twenty years ago, today. I will not work! I 
will be a free man, as I was twenty years ago, 
and as I have not been since then till now. 
There are two hours till train time, and I 
might write, but I shall not. I shall pass the 
hours in the sun, and in this glorious Out-of- 
doors. E. Houcu. 

New Mexico, February 26, 1904. 
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CHICAGO'S FIRST ROBIN 
The first robin seen in Chicago during the 
year of 1904 began the piping of his rounde- 
lay early upon the morning of March 2. He 
piped but briefly, for no later than the mor- 
row there came a typical Chicago blizzard, 
with a couple of inches of snow. Monsieur 
Redbreast, at the time of this writing, is pi- 
ping his roundelay elsewhere, if, mayhap, his 
pipes be not frozen, like to others one wots of 
in this icy city. 
A WET SEASON 
A trip across the state of Illinois, taken 
during the first week of March, seems to 
develop evidence to the effect that we are 
going to have plenty of water this coming 
season, at least until well into the springtime. 
Many of the streams are now out of their 
banks, and the marshes seem to be well 
supplied with water, or rather with ice, for 
a recent rain has been followed by a general 
freeze. This high water means, in all likeli- 
hood, a good spring flight of ducks, a later 
supply of jacksnipe, and a good run of fish, 
to be followed in the summer by fishing 
better than the average. Happily, we have a 
bag limit in this part of the world now, and 
may not hear of the excessive slaughter 
which formerly was reported from some of 
the better ducking marshes, and some of the 
“sweller” duck preserves. The gentleman 
who wants to kill “a hundred in a day,” just 
for the sake of saying he did it, and “just for 
once,” seems not to be regarded with favor. 
What an unhappy world this is, to be sure! 
How sad it is to cut off the praiseworthy 
ambitions of a man who wants to kill a hun- 
dred ducks in a day! But perhaps the high 
water will serve as a highway for a great 
many ducks, which will live to fly another 
day. 
*x* * 
WILD RICE 
Mr. S. W. Everitt, of Stella, Carteret 
county, North Carolina, asks where he can 
get wild rice, and instructions how to use it 
in planting as a duck food. This is a question 
which comes in on an average of twice a 
month. I usually refer all callers to Mr. 
Charles Gilchrist, of Port Hope, Ontario, or 
to Mr. J. Y. Wentworth, of Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, both of whom make a business 
of gathering wild rice and are familiar with 
the conditions under which it best flourishes. 
* * * 


SAGINAW CROWD AND THE GRAYLING 

If you mention the word “grayling” any 
where within a thousand miles of the good 
city of Saginaw, Michigan, you will be able, 
if you listen closely, to hear a pricking up of 


. the ears of certain indefatigable anglers of 


that burg, known as “The Saginaw Crowd.” 
I should not like to tell how many times I 
have been the guest and companion of these 
gentlemen, who are deliberately organized for 
the purpose of having more fun than any 
equal number of men ever did in the history 
of the whole, wide world. Their especial 
delight is the grayling, and if any one can 
convey to them news of a spot where a single 
grayling can be found, they will spend a 
month and a thousand dollars to go there and 
catch him and put him back in again. When 
in a recent issue of the Fretp AND STREAM I 
printed the news of a grayling stream in the 
North Peninsula of Michigan, and added 
proof of its possibilities, I did so with inward 
chucklings, wondering about how long it 
would be before Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Sag- 
inaw, accustomed leader of the Saginaw 
Crowd, would be writing to me in an injured 
tone of voice and asking me why I had been 
untrue to Saginaw. Far be it from my 
thought to be untrue to Saginaw. Upon the 
contrary, having now had my own fun about 
the matter, I propose to organize a Saginaw 
Crowd expedition to my new-found stream, 
with the express purpose of catching a half 
dozen of these grayling and putting them 
back in again. If all should go well, we might 
tell a few others, who would agree to put all 
their grayling back in the water again. We 
should not like to make generally public the 
name of the stream, which might be ruined 
in a season by a few conscienceless market 
fishers. After all, my secret is not so very 
secret, for Mr. Mershon himself guessed the 
name of the river. These be wise people, the 
men of the Saginaw Crowd! 

Mr. Mershon adds other news of sadder 
nature. A few years ago, I suggested to these 
Saginaw gentlemen that they should take up 
a quail preserve in the state of Mississippi. 
They sent down, as their quail cruiser, Archie 
McLeod, of Merrill, Michigan, one of the 
best wing shots — ever saw, and a favorite 
guide of the Saginaw men in different Mich- 
igan covers. Poor Archie! My friend writes 
that he died of apoplexy about February 15. 
He was not with the Saginaw party which 
made a quail trip of about a week to the Mis- 
sissippi preserve not long ago. I must ac- 
knowledge receipt of invitation for myself to 
join these gentlemen. Had I gone and had 
we heard of Archie McLeod's death, I am 
sure I should have seen a saddened party of 
shooters, for every one of them loved this 
born woodsman and born sportsman, Archie, 
who, a poor man himself, was as keen a 
sportsman as ever threw a gun to his 
shoulder, and who was admitted as such into 
all the councils of the Saginaw men. Mr. 
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Mershon says that the Mississippi trip was 
a success, the shooting being very good. 


THANK YOU. 

A friend in Michigan writes, “I am order- 
ing FIELD AND STREAM sent to some friends. 
I think the magazine is improving,” 

Mr. Oscar Kausche of Chicago writes, “I 
am glad to see you taking sides with John 
Burroughs, who is all right and a friend of 
ours; and am glad that you give what they 
deserve to certain of these writers of the New 
Nature school. That gives me and no doubt 
many others a clearer understanding of the 
harm such writers may be doing with many 
persons not fully posted. The article in Fre_p 
AND STREAM called “Outside the Window- 
pane,” comes close to a man who has lived in 
the West and who has seen the winter in 
Dakota and Montana.” 

Mr. Charles Hallock, the Grand Old Man 
of American sporting journalism, writing 
from Fayetteville, N. C., says, “I note changes 
in FreLp AND STREAM which are in the way 
of surprises to me. I edited that journal, as 
you know, for seventeen months of its earlier 
life....Animism in animals is a deep study 
and appears to be an occult subject, except to 
the ferret-like Long and Thompson, to whom 
it is revealed. Mounted upon the shoulders 
of thoroughbred and exact naturalists like 
Thoreau and Burroughs, these authors can 
make themselves heard further and wider 
than when sitting on their own little perches. 
If they do happen to crow at an unseemly 
occasion, like Chanticleer under a farmhouse 
at four o’clock in the morning, the rapt and 
listening world considers it the correct thing, 
and vigorously applauds. All the minor 
graphophones repeat the echoes and say ‘ Me 
too.’ I wish you would give these upstarts 
a dose. I mean those who give doll names to 
pet animals, and invest each one with a 
soulful intelligence which the spirits of the 
just might envy.” 

Mr. E. G. Morgan, Jr., of Spencer, Iowa, 
writes: “It has always been a satisfaction to 
me when a man has recorded his appreciation 
of my efforts, or has sent me wishes for my 
success. For this reason I write you now. 
Your ideas on fishing and hunting, as ex- 
pressed in many publications, completely 
back up my own experiences, which cover a 
period of about thirty-five years. I wish I 
might meet you in a personal interview and 
warmly greet you. I think Fretp aANnp 
STREAM the best magazine of its kind in the 
country, and I read nearly all of them. I am 
sending sample copies to friends, and assure 
you of my efforts to aid you whenever I can.” 

Mr. Adam Moore, of Scotch Lake, New 


Brunswick, writes: “I am asking the office 
for some more sample copies. I am all de- 
lighted with the magazine. There is more 
in it of interest, or I may say, more to read, 
than in any other two that I know of. I 
wish it came weekly instead of monthly.” 

As to that last proposition, that would be 
a good deal like work, wouldn't it? To a 
newspaper man there is a certain appeal in a 
quarterly, or even in an annual. Still, unless 
signs fail, FieLp AND STREAM may be better 
from month to month, and I hope Uncle 
Adam will let us off with that. 


* * * 


ALASKA AND ITS GAME 


Mr. Harry W. Lee, of Chicago, who has 
made earlier trips to the far off game land of 
Alaska, was to have started about March 15 
for another expedition to the vicinity of 
Mount McKinley. Mr. Lee proposes to 
ascend the rivers before the ice is out of them, 
and to travel about the base of Mount 
McKinley, which he will try to ascend. His 
plans also include the photographing of many 
species of wild game, and he has gotten to- 
gether a very complete photographic outfit 
with that end in view. 

As to the game of that far portion of the 
world, Mr. Fred Milner, of Vancouver, B. C., 
sends further newspaper clippings regarding 
the destruction of game in British Columbia 
by organized hunting parties from San Fran- 
cisco and other points in the United States. 
It is reiterated that great destruction of game 
was caused around the head of Telegraph 
Creek by two Americans known as C. F. 
Mullins and Alexander Hamilton, who 
killed many moose, caribou and mountain 
sheep, ayd saved but a few of the better 
heads. Large quantities of game were left 
lying on the ground unused and untouched. 
The Canadians are rightly incensed against 
such practices. It is to be hoped that the 
strong arm of British justice will fall upon 
these American marauders should they repeat 
their journey, or that it may fall upon any 
others who may seek to emulate their deeds. 
It is hard upon other Americans to classify 
such men under their own nationality. 


* * * 


WILD CONGRESSMEN I HAVE KNOWN 


There is no study which surpasses in in- 
terest that of natural history, and any one 
who pursues the latter diligently is sure to 
have his reward. Moreover, he will con- 
tinually find himself in touch with great 
moral truths and principles and will inevita- 
bly arrive at the conclusion that indeed God 
works in a mysterious way His wonders to 
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perform. Especially is this true in the case 
of Congressmen. 

For instance, there is Congressman J. 
Adam Bede, of Minnesota, who has the seat 
once occupied by Hon. Page Morris, of the 
pine district of the Duluth wilderness, and 
formerly of Minnesota national park fame. 
J. Adam is a wonder, for he was a back- 
woods newspaper man with nothing on earth 
but a glad smile and an easy pen. In ap- 
pearance he is singed cat, not very large nor 
handsome as seen on the Congressional train 
of Col. Cooper’s park movement some years 
since. J. Adam had no acquaintance with the 
great save such as he got on that trip, last- 
ing for two or three days, yet in that time 
he learned how to be a Congressman. Since 
his journey from the tall tamaracks to Wash- 
ington he has blossomed out as the new 
Congressional humorist, the mantle of Proc- 
tor Knott evidently having fallen upon him 
somewhere in the Duluth transaction. When 
seen in earlier years, J. Adam was sad look- 
ing, not funny. It is no joke to go for six 
long and weary years without a square meal, 
or at least if it is, no one but J. Adam ever 
discovered it. I am so glad he can eat, now 
that he had left “Bede’s Budget” and gone 
into the Congressing business. He will be 
heard from later, for his first speech 
sounded much like more. 

Then there is Congressman Murdock—not 
Marsh Murdock, editor of the Wichita 
Eagle, the man who busted the Kansas boom, 
but his son, Vic Murdock. When I knew 
Vic Murdock, nearly twenty years ago, he 
was young, red headed and not specially beau- 
tiful. He was doing the society column on 
the Eagle, and owned what is credibly sup- 
posed to have been the only “dress suit” in 
Wichita at that time, and he didn’t call it 
“evening clothes.” Still, no one suspected 
him of ever being a Congressman, any more 
than they suspected J. Adam Bede of similar 
downfall. 

Again, there was Territorial Delegate Fer- 
guson, of Albuquerque, New Mexico. As I 
first knew Mr. Ferguson in White Oaks, 
New Mexico, twenty-one years ago, when we 
were both glittering ornaments to the Terri- 
torial bar, I thought him a peaceable and de- 
cent man, well content to practice law, as 
occasion might demand, and to make love to 
the only two girls from Kansas, under the 
shade of the spreading pinon tree. We did 
not like Mr. Ferguson at that time, any of us, 
because there were only two girls from Kan- 
sas, and no other girls from anywhere else 
in the community. Still, we did not foresee 
that he would ever be a Congressman. Yet 


his share in the Old Abe Mine of White 
Oaks—-which he took because he couldn’t 
get any cash for a fee—made him so rich 
that he did not have to walk out of White 
Oaks like the rest of us, but rode to Albu- 
querque, and thence on mileage to Washing- 
ton. 

How strange are such happenings! Now, 
so far as I am able to tell, there may be 
others of my friends in the West, who, in 
spite of our best hopes, may persist in going 
to Congress. None the less the study of 
natural history is one of great interest. 

As to White Oaks, I have seen it once 
more, the first time in more than twenty 
years. That was indeed a Western town. 
In a later issue, T may have time to make 
some comment upon the times which were, 
and those which are today. Enough to say 
now that that happy valley still remains, and 
for aught man may tell, may produce yet 
other Congressmen. You cannot always look 
at a valley or at a mountain and tell what 
there is in it. 

* * * 
APRIL IN NORTH DAKOTA 

If there is anything upon which the genuine 
Westerner is touchy, it is the subject of the 
weather in the place where he lives. When 
a man of Arizona meets a man from North 
Dakota, trouble may be expected, for each 
thinks that his own corner of the world is 
the best on earth. As giving an idea of what 
April may mean in the far Northwest, I sub- 
join the following, written by Mr. A. S. 
Farmer, of Steele, N. D., to the editor of the 
local newspaper, the communication being in 
the following terms literally: 

“Tf ever a section of God’s country needed 
protection it is this of ours, and at this time 
from the assinine journalism of our man of 
long research, Editor Wood. When it be- 
comes necessary for the editor of the Ozone 
to devote about two columns of his rag, 
capped by flaring. headlines to describe the 
awful calamity of a two hour’s duration snow 
flurry telling in detail where it took a dray 
to safely convey, Johnny Jones, Tommy Rot 
and Gertie Sorefinger, one block away to the 
hotel. Those that believe in prayer cut in 
a word or two for his removal to the 
Berthold Agency from whence he came, 
there he occupied the exalted position as head 
carpenter, and the Indians seemed to stand 
his knocking.” 

Don’t knock the weather. It is doing the 
best it can. It will be spring by and by. 
Next month we can all go fishing. 

E. Houcu. 

1018 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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L. A. S. TO MEET IN SEATTLE. 

Seattle is to have the next meeting of the 
League of American Sportsmen. This is a 
good thing for Seattle and it is a good thing 
for the sportsmen of the country at large, for 
the reason that the East has little real per- 
sonal knowledge of what is on the West 
coast. Easterners are too apt to think of this 
coast country as they used to think of Alaska, 
and a trip out across the country will do all 
the men who come a lot of good. It will also 
result in a lot of free advertising, for every 
Eastern man who comes west always finds 
a good many big surprises to the square mile, 
and he talks about them when he gets back 
home. 


FISH AND GAME PROTECTION IN CALIFORNIA 

California is waking up and demanding bet- 
ter laws for the protection of her game and 
fish. This is a good sign, for California has 
always forgotten a good many things that 
she should have remembered as she went 
along, especially in the matter of game pro- 
tection. 

However, that is all done away with now, 
for the protective associations have taken hold 
and the game wardens seem to be men fitted 
for the work and take an interest in it. The 
people of the state are giving moral support 
to the existing laws, without which any game 
law is of little value. 

California is now considering changes in 
her laws that will be beneficial, and which 
in the end will probably be adopted without 
opposition. 


DEAD FISH MAKE FERTILIZER 

Fish are dying by the ton and coming 
ashore this spring along the north shore of 
Vancouver Island. They are herring for 
the most part, but there is also a good per- 
centage of halibut and smelt mixed in with 
the herring. Just what is the cause of this 
great mortality has not been made plain. 
The Japs are reaping a harvest of dead fish 
every time the tide comes in, for the little 
brown men do not propose to see things go 
to waste while the fertilizer market is good. 
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They are making tons of this valuable com- 
modity out of the fish as fast as the tides 
bring in the raw material. 


DEEP SNOW IN THE WEST-COAST MOUNTAINS 

This winter has been one of very heavy 
snows in the ranges along the West coast. 
In some sections the upper range is buried 
deeper than it has been for years, and there 
is a heavy fall all over the ranges, down to 
the foothills. This has resulted in driving 
the game down into the lower valleys and 
there has been considerable unlawful killing. 
The rivers will be high for a long time when 
the snow begins to go off in the spring and 
this will make the trout season later than 
usual over the coast country, except to the 
southward. 


BETTER PROTECTION IN WASHINGTON 

The Washington State Game and Fish 
Protective Associatior. is active and growing. 
There is no doubt in the world that it will 
soon be a power in the political situation of 
the state. The great trouble in this state has 
always been that the game laws were prac- 
tically inoperative from the very nature of the 
country. The game wardens have never done 
much, and the lawbreaking has gone right 
along. When Mr. Rief went into office 
things began to happen and a good many 
people woke up with a sudden jar. 

The judicial arm of the law has given good 
support to Mr. Rief, so that convictions have 
been secured which have had good effect. 
judge Cann, of Seattle, has in many instances 
given punishments that fit the crime. Mr. 
Rief has undoubtedly done more since he 
has been in office than any man who has 
ever held the game wardenship. In addition 
he has had a hand in the organization of the 
State Association, which in turn is giving 
him good support now and will continue to 
do so. 

Another man who deserves a great deal 
of credit and who has worked hard to make 
the State of Washington among the foremost 
in the line of states having sensible laws for 
the protection of game is Mr. Frank Pontius, 
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of Seattle. He has worked early and late 
without pay and without any blare of trum- 
pets to frame laws that fit, and then to get 
them on the statute books. He has succeeded 
in producing the best results possible under 
existing conditions. Mr. Pontius is the presi- 
dent of the new Association, and now has the 
backing and the moral support of a large 
and steadily growing army of men who want 
to see the game preserved, and killed only 
at proper seasons and in a decent way. 


THE ALASKA CARIBOU 

The caribou herds of Alaska are still large 
enough to furnish meat for the mining camps, 
but they will not be for long, unless some- 
thing is done to protect them from the slaugh- 
ter-house methods in vogue at the present 
time. When men make contracts to supply 
whole towns with meat for the winter, and do 
supply them and do it from the herds of wild 
animals they find in the vicinity, then it is 
time for the government to step in. It looks 
like “easy money’? when a man can go out 
with his gun and ammunition for a working 
capital and make almost as much as the man 
who works with the pick and pan to get the 
placer gold from the sand. It is time that 
such men should be shown the light, even if 
it takes the Federal government and a regi- 
ment of solasers to do it. 


THE OLYMPICS AS A GAME PRESERVE 


The question of making game preserves 
of parts of the forest reserves is taking the 
attention of thinking men in the West. When 
great areas of forest were set aside in the 
Western mountains a few years ago, a great 
howl went up and all kinds of objections 
were offered to the proposition. Since then 
it has developed that it was a wise act. There 
is now a strong sentiment in favor of doing 
even more than was first intended. 

In the case of the Olympic reserve it is 
now proposed to make the whole forest re- 
serve a game preserve instead of simply set- 
ting aside small portions of it here and there 
as game refuges. This idea is a good one, for 
the reason that this range of mountains is 
isolated and is a peculiar country. The 
whole range is very abrupt and is cut with 
deep gulches and glacial streams, some of 
which fall ten thousand feet in twenty miles. 
The peaks are sharp and broken as are no 
other peaks in the country. The forests are 
dense and the upper range is comparatively 
open, so that a good winter and an equally 
good summer range exists. The animal life 
includes the magnificent Olympic elk, which 
is a species by itself. Other animals are plen- 
tiful and still others could be planted easily 
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and to good advantage, as they could be pro- 
cured from nearby natural ranges in any 
number that might be needed, 

This range abounds in streams and lakes 
that harbor the finest trout in the world. It 
even has several new species heretofore un- 
known, as, for instance, the Beardslee trout 
of the Lake Crescent waters. The Olympic 
range stands by itself. It fills the peninsula 
of Washington between the ocean and the 
Sound to the southward of Cape Flattery, 
and it is so rough that it will never be needed 
for homes for the people of the country. It 
should really be made a National park and 
forever kept for the use of the people. 


ALASKA A GAME COUNTRY 


Alaska is a big country and it has big possi- 
bilities. It has the biggest bear, the biggest 
moose, the biggest mountain sheep and the 
biggest salmon and grayling in the world. 
All of these are plentiful and can be taken 
under United States regulations. 

Time was when Alaska and Siberia were 
thought of by many as synonymous, and 
without any idea of just what was meant by 
either name. That has all changed in the 
last few years, and now Alaska is not so 
very far away from Seattle. Moreover, it has 
been found to be anything but an uninhabited 
and uninhabitable country. It is without 
doubt the greatest game country on the globe 
today, because it is the newest, and the con- 
ditions are right fo1 the maintenance of game 
animals and birds. 

The biggest mountain on the North Amer- 
ican continent is in Alaska and is well named 
Mt. McKinley. 

By the way, you always thought that 
Alaska was “away up North,” didn’t you? 
Look on your map and you will find that 
vessels leaving Seattle for Dutch Harbor sail 
almost due west—only slightly north of west 
—so that in reality the west end of Alaska 
is not much north of the latitude of Japan. 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 

A bill appropriating $50,000 for the im- 
provement of the Rainier National Park has 
been favorably reported to the Senate. This 
means that the recent surveys for roads into 
this magnificent natural park will soon be- 
come realities, and then this huge mountain 
will be visited yearly by hundreds of tourists 
and pleasure seekers who desire the sights 
and scenes of mountain travel without the 
hard work the pioneer has to go through to 
attain the same result. 

The latest government surveys place the al- 
titude of this peak at 14,552 feet, and it is 
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not a hard mountain to climb, even in its 
“wild state.” Being only about sixty miles 
from salt water, it gives an impression of 
tremendous height and distant horizon line. 
It is one of the grand sights of the big West 
today, without any roads to travel over, and 
is held by residents of the Puget Sound 
country as a piece of public property, no mat- 
ter where you go. It is visible for over one 
hundred miles in every direction, and there 
are many large towns situated within sight 
of it. Each town refers to it locally as “The 
Mountain,” though there may be a hundred 
other mountains in sight from the same place. 

Residents of the state generally call it 
“Rainier,” though the Tacoma people insist 
on calling it “Tacoma,” and claim that this 
is the name of the big peak and that the In- 
dians gave it the name. They are no doubt 
wrong in this. The Indian name as given to 
me by Chi-chi-cha, who was here when the 
first white men came in numbers, is “aco- 
bed,” and he calls all high mountains the 
same thing. I asked him what the name 
meant, and he said that it was “A big moun- 
tain with lots of snow on,” so that I take it 
to be a generic name and not the name of 
that one mountain in particular. If this is 
correct, and J think it is, then the Tacoma 
people are contending for a name that is 
merely a corruption of an Indian class name. 
The Indians have no special name for this 
peak that I can find out. 


A BAD BUSINESS 

Tooth hunters have been busy in the Olym- 
pic mountains this winter. It is a pity that 
the laws of this country are not strong 
enough to make these fellows suffer what 
they justly deserve. It is bad business when 
it is possible for a man on snowshoes to go 
into the mountains in the winter, when the 
snow has driven the elk down from the high 
land, and walk up to the helpless herd with 
a modern rapid-fire, high-power gun and sim- 
ply shoot them down like sheep, all for the 
sake of the two teeth that each bull elk carries 
in his jaw! Yet this is done, and the killers 
have not been dealt with. The game wardens 
of the state of Washington have done, and 
are still doing, all that they can single-handed 
to get these men, but they cannot do more 
than their limited capacity enables them to 
do. How limited that is can easily be under- 
stood when I tell you that at this writing 
there are eight freshly killed elk carcasses in 
one bunch on the southwest side of the Olym- 
pic range, and eleven more in another bunch 
in the foothills not far from Cape Flattery. 
Every one is slowly rotting—not a horn, hide 
or pound of meat has been taken—nothing, 


absolutely nothing, gone but the two tushes. 
Nineteen great animals, that weigh as much 
each as an ordinary beef, shot down in cold 
blood for the sake of the teeth alone! ‘hat 
is the work of the tooth hunter here in the 
Olympics for a part of this winter, so far as 
known. There is little doubt that the melting 
of the spring snows will reveal more chapters 
of the same story. 

These men go in light, wear snowshoes 
and simply slaughter the elk before they can 
go over a few rods after they find them; 
then they chop out the teeth with a hatchet 
and away they go after more. What do they 
care if all the elk are killed? All they want 
is teeth! teeth! teeth! Why? Because some 
member of the Society of Elks will pay a 
paltry five dollars for a tooth to wear on his 
watch chain! I know that some of the So- 
ciety of Elks will think hard of me for wri- 
ting ofthis, but there is not a man in the whole 
country, be he an Elk or otherwise, that 
can look on those rotting carcasses there in 
the Olympics today and read in the trampled 
snow the story of the killing and not wish 
devoutly that he could help swing the fiend 
that did the killing up by the neck to the 
nearest limb. That is exactly what will hap- 
pen to these killers if the people of the val- 
leys in that range get hold of them. 


ON A SUNDAY MORNING 

the paper boy came with the dawn and 
slammed the Sunday paper against the front 
door in his joyous, youthful fashion, and 
went his way. I have talked to him in a 
heart-to-heart manner about this habit of his, 
and tried gently to make him understand 
that some people like to sleep away the early 
hours of the Sabbath. 

After breakfast Brother and Sister impor- 
tuned me to interfere in a dispute that was 
going on between a couple of families of 
bluebirds concerning housekeeping in the 
box that is nailed under the eavcs of the 
woodshed. By the time that I had explained 
to them that it was not best to mix in the 
domestic affairs of one’s neighbors, Pardner 
had adjourned to the parlor, and sat down 
with her nose buried in the Sunday paper. 
When I came in she informed me that there 
was a war going on in the far East, that the 
thermometer was seven degrees below zero 
in New York on the 15th, and that there was 
two feet of snow in Michigan. Then she 
shivered and said she was glad that she lived 
in God’s country, where the roses bloom ten 
months in the year and are busy budding for 
the other two. I know Pardner pretty well, 
so I picked up the sheet labeled “How to be 
beautiful in a hot climate.” I read this, and 
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the freckle news for young ladies (because I 
believe in keeping posted), while Pardner 
slowly absorbed the facts of the past twelve 
hours and started in on the heavy editorials, 
where I knew she would soon be hopelessly 
tangled and begin to ask womanly questions 
that no man can answer satisfactorily to the 
woman. 

That matter of the snow in Michigan and 
the thermometer in New York on the 15th 
kept coming into my mind, so that I really 
did not enjoy reading the Hints to the love- 
lorn, by One who Knows it All. I wanted 

) go out to the old stump on the hillside for 
a little while, so I could smoke without being 
arrested for violating the smoke ordinance 
while I visited with the pine squirrel and the 
chipmunk. So I went up the little trail that 
begins just outside the fence and wanders 
across the hillside until it comes to the place 
of the stump and the pine squirrel. 

The mountain stood cool and white against 
the sky, and the lake was broken into a thou- 
sand mirrors by the gentle breeze. The alders 
were dressed in clean new suits of vivid 
green, and the early spring flowers bloomed 
in patches of color here and there. I noted 
with satisfaction that a family of ferns were 
pushing their curled tops up through the 
tangle of blackberry vines on the north side 
of the old stump as I climbed up and sat 
down. 

The chipmunk indulged in a spasm of re- 
monstrance as he scuttled over his own par- 
ticular dead cedar log, and disappeared, only 
to scamper swiftly and silently away to some 
point of vantage whence he could inspect me 
without fear while I watched the bluejay 
navigate the tops ot the alder thicket on busi- 
ness of his own. 

The pine squirrel was not in evidence, and 
I surmised that family cares were taking his 
time so that he would remain invisible until 
time to gather the fall crop of hazelnuts. 

The crow winged a straight flight across 
the sky and disappeared into the tops of the 
thick fir trees that grow on the point where 
it juts out into the lake. I know what is 
going on there, and am sure that if I go 
silently into that strip of fir trees some weeks 
from now I will hear the raucous voices of 
young crows. 

Now a wandering bumblebee drones his 
bass solo among the small blossoms at the 
foot of the old stump and calls attention to 
the ants that travel to and fro in a sinuous 
line from the cavity under the stump’s roots 
to the crevice in the chipmunk’s log. They 
have their own plans, and are busy, as they 
always are when the sun shines. Probably 
the lizard will annex a good many of them 
later in the season, and the flicker will incor- 
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porate numbers of the colony into his own 
personality. The world will be none the 
wiser. It is written in the book of fate that 
these things shall be, and what is writter. 
aere no man may erase. 

An osprey poises over the lake. I watch 
him swing like a long, winged ghost over the 
water. Now he drops like a plummet, and 
then checks his fall to swing away upward 
again. The fish he aimed at has moved, and 
the fishing eagle must try again. A thousand 
yards away he drops again and this time 
there is a shower of spray as he hits the 
water. Now he struggles upward, bearing 
a burden and beating the air as he wings his 
way to the far-off home tree where his mate 
is waiting. The birds are busy all around. 
Their voices sound from the thickets, and 
tell of the busy life that is unseen. 

Pardner has probably got to the comic sup- 
plement by this time, and is no doubt trying 
to fathom the so-called humor that is foisted 
on the public in these days. My pipe is out 
and all of my matches are in the left-hand 
top pocket of my smoking coat, which I for- 
got to put on, so there is to be no more solace 
from the weed for a time. Besides the chip- 
munk is scolding heartily, and I gather from 
his remarks that he wants to use this stump 
to shell pine cones on as usual, and would 
thank me to go about my affairs. 

Pardner has no doubt forgotten those heavy 
editorials by this time, and is probably busy 
figuring out the best way to cut that new 
shirt waist by looking at the impossible ladies 
pictured in impossible clothes in the Red- 
fern tailor-made cuts of the woman's depart- 
ment of the Sunday paper. I will be at lib- 
erty to read the market reports (not that 
they interest me to any great extent) and 
then after that I can read of the wild ad- 
ventures of the man who was wrecked on the 
cannibal island from the good ship South 
Hamptonshire in 1841, or thereabouts, while 
—but never mind the rest. Then, by the 
time I read of the stirring times created by 
the advent of Carrie Nation’s disciples into 
Corn City, Ohio, and the fight for life that 
Jed Hooper had in the Tennessee mountains 
when he was attacked by a bloodthirsty cata- 
mount (whatever that may be) it will be 
time for dinner. Then I can put in the bal- 
ance of the day just loafing with Pardner. 
So, on the whole, I think I will go home 
and let the chipmunk have his stump. 

By the way, I will have to tell Brother how 
it comes about that the turtle lays eggs and 
still is not a bird. That is a mystery that I 
once promised to elucidate and I had for- 
gotten it until now. 

W. S. (“Et ComancuHo’”). 
3940 14th Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
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Tuat there has been progress in game law 
matters during the past ten years could easily 
be proved by reference to the 

East and West files of the sporting press, if 


on Spring 
Shooting 


one should not care to go into 
research among the statute 
books of the land. This 
progress has been so continuous that we do 
not always pause to realize the total of the 
gains recorded. As a matter of fact, the 
change of sentiment in regard to the game 
laws has been one of the most interesting and 
most obvious phenomena of our national life 
in recent times. If it be true that our game 
is to disappear, it is at least also to be true 
that, synchronous with that disappearance, 
we will have recorded our regret for that 
occurrence, and our provision for what might 
have been a better day had America been 
otherwise than what it is. 

The great mooted question in game pro- 
tection today is that of spring shooting of 
wild fowl. It is interesting to note that, in 
this stubbornly fought battle between the 
spring shooters and the non-spring shooters, 
the latter are beginning to have the best of 
it. That is to say, the intelligence and fore- 
thought of the people are beginning to have 
the best of it. In these days of swift decrease 
in our supply of wild fowl, there is really lit- 
tle argument left for those who advocate 
spring shooting. The only leg the spring 
shooter has to stand upon is that of his ab- 
solute selfishness. He wishes to shoot in the 
spring because that is his only or his best 
shooting season. For other shooters he cares 
nothing at all; and what is more important, 
he cares nothing at all for the wild fowl 
themselves. We opine that the average spring 
shooter is not wholly thoughtful and obser- 
vant. We commend to him a wider study of 
existing conditions. 


There has always been one kind of spring 
shooter for whom we confess an impatient 
contempt. That is the man who, professing 
not to believe in the spring shooting of wild 
fowl, none the less practices it personally 
because the law permits him to do so. We do 
not classify that brand of spring shooter as 
falling within the strict limits of an actual 
sportsmanship. We reiterate our doctrine, 
puritanical if you like, Calvinistic if you 
please in its severity, that a decent man does 
not need laws to keep him decent. Spring 
shooting can be stopped tomorrow by the 
sportsmanship of America, law or no law, if 
that sportsmanship shall so decree, each 
sportsman for himself. 

As we write these lines we have before us 
a shining example, itself full warrant for 
such writing. The open season on wild fowl 
in Utah begins February 15, and continues 
until March 15. The members of the Bear 
River Duck Club, of Salt Lake City, know 
this spring season as well as any other. Do 
they seek to profit by their legal privileges in 
shooting? No. To their honor be it said 
that the Bear River Duck Club closed its club 
house and grounds last February, and will 
keep them closed until the beginning of next 
fall’s shooting season. We wish we might 
add that all the other ducking clubs of that 
vicinity have followed this splendid example 
of an actual sportsmanship; and indeed we 
may add that many members of the Salt Lake 
duck clubs have voluntarily put up their guns 
until next fall, although their clubs did not 
demand it. These gentlemen hope in the next 


session of the legislature to cut off this month 
of legal spring shooting. If the legislature be 
not so wise, many of them will permanently 
cut it off for themselves. 

Now, that is sportsmanship, actual, true- 
blue, clean sportsmanship, and it almost dis- 
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poses us to admit, for the time, that that 
somewhat mythical being, the “True Sports- 
man,” is not really a figment of the brain. 
We commend these gentlemen of Utah in all 
warmth and honor, and wish that our com- 
mendation might mean more to them than it 
may. This is, so far as we are aware, the 
first example of any sportsmen’s club of the 
country resolving to live just plain decent, 
law or no law. As to the arguments which 
influenced them to this action, we need cite 
none whatever. Every one knows the argu- 
ments for and against spring shooting of 
wild fowl today. There is no argument for 
it except that of simple selfishness. These 
Utah men have shown that a sportsman, or 
many individual sportsmen, or a large or- 
ganization of sportsmen, may claim the title 
of sportsman, and still be free from selfish- 
ness. We cannot sufficiently express our 
satisfaction over this incident of proper 
standards voluntarily attained. This example 
doth atone to us for many a_ so-called 
sportsmen’s convention which died when it 
adjourned, and left behind it no works accom- 
plished save that of the old-time “We Do 
Earnestly Resolve!” ‘Look at Utah. She not 
only resolved, but actually DID. 
*x* * * 

As to our brothers of the East, if they 
cannot as yet record an example precisely 
similar to that of this Rocky Mountain 
ducking club, they can at least report 
progress. The Brown bill took care of the 
spring shooting question for New York in 
able fashion. To be sure, this bill has not 
met with the approval of all those who like 
to shoot in the spring time. A number of 
shooters of Syracuse, New York, are father- 
ing an effort to amend this bill, or to draft 
a new bill to take its place. These gentlemen, 
if they are not allowed to shoot all the time, 
would like to shoot three days in the week. 
They are willing to pay a license fee of one 
dollar to the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion for that privilege. They are open 
scoffers at the statement that the duck supply 
would locally be increased in districts where 
spring shooting is abolished. They set forth 
the argument that under the present law 
shooting is permitted when there are no 
ducks to shoot, and prohibited when ducks 
are most abundant. They say that the Brown 
bill is “needlessly hard.” 

The foregoing statements are not argu- 
ments. They are expressions of a simple self- 
ishness. We counsel all the true sportsmen 
of New York—the sportsmen who are like 
those of Utah—to keep an eye upon this 
Syracuse opposition to the Brown bill. 

Proof of the steady growth of the national 
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sentiment against spring shooting might have 
been found in the resolution of executive 
agent Fullerton, of Minnesota, at the meeting 
of the League of American Sportsmen at 
Columbus, Ohio, in February, the tenor of 
which resolution was that spring shooting 
in all its forms should be abolished, first 
because it is against nature, second, because 
the game killed at that season is not fit to eat. 
We counsel our friends who wish to amend 
the Brown bill of New York to look over this 
and other records of sportsmen’s gatherings 
of recent dates. We counsel them to follow 
the advice of such newspapers as the Palla- 
dium of Oswego, New York, which declares 
that in its brief period of trial the Brown law 
has shown excellent results. Lastly, we 
counsel the sportsmen of New York, whether 
or net the Brown bill shall endure upon the 
statute books, to remember the example of 
their sturdy brethren of Salt Lake City. No 
matter what the law is, we are not obliged to 
shoot in the spring if we do not believe it to 


be right. 
* * * 


Do you remember the howl from Maine? 
That was ten years or more ago, when 
the thinking man of the old 

The Howl Pine Tree State resolved that 
Maine was entitled to better 

days. A writer in the columns of our sister 
journal of the craft published in St. Louis, 
refers to the old days in Maine in the fol- 
lowing terms: “A horde of market hunt- 
ers, leaving desolation and ruin along their 
trails, were sweeping through the fields 
and forests to satisfy the undesirable and 
ever increasing demand for game for 
the Eastern markets. Patriotic and public- 
spirited citizens, realizing that one of the 
most valuable assets of their State, the game 
birds and fish supply, was doomed, combined 
to check this wanton extermination. They 
succeeded in not only. having wholesome laws 
enacted, but also enforced. The result of 
this action was a howl of indignation, not 
alone from those who traffic in game and 
fish, but also from a great many sportsmen 
and inhabitants of the interior of the State. 
They undoubtedly considered the right to 
kill game or fish at any time and in any man- 
ner or numbers a prerogative, and deemed 
legislation on this subject an intrusion upon 
their rights, liberties and fixed habits. But 
what a wonderful change for the better has 
this judicious law created! Today the State 
of Maine can boast of an abundance and vari- 
ety of wild life equal if not superior to that 
of any State in the Union. Mr. Carleton, 
fish and game commissioner of Maine, esti- 
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mates that not less than 150,000 people enjoy 
their annual vacation in the interior of that 
State, spending over six million dollars in 
one year. These facts prove that judicious 
game legislation is of a positive and direct 
benefit to a State. 

The writer of the foregoing is of the belief 
that many Western states might well do what 
Maine has done, and he cites especially the 
needs of the great state of Missouri in these 
regards. Without doubt a good law in Mis- 
souri, well enforced, would cause a howl. 
The same would be true in many other 
Western states. But suppose there was a 
howl. There was a howl in Maine; yet look 
at Maine today. We earnestly counsel 
gentlemen who are members of State legis- 
latures to learn to disregard this howl. It is 
by no means the voice of the intelligence of 
the land. We counsel them to use good 
judgment, to make good laws, and to disre- 
gard the howl. In one coyote there is a mul- 
titude of vociferations, yet only one wolf, and 
it is not dangerous. 

* * * 

We are willing to chronicle the fact that 

we have read more than one sketch of 

a sporting nature in the es- 
Illegal Alias teemed columns of the New 

York Sun. It is with a cer- 
tain grave regret that we felt obliged to 
chronicle our conviction that when you see 
a sporting story in the Sun, it usually isn’t 
so. Perhaps it is the best that the writer 
knows about his topic, but it usually isn’t so. 
There was one story not long ago in this 
excellent newspaper, however, which, al- 
though it wasn't so, was at least partially so. 
It had to do with quail netting and quail 
selling in Southern Kansas, and stated that 
a local buyer complained that he must now 
pay fifty cents a dozen for quail which form- 
erly he could buy for thirty-five cents a 
dozen. The story stated, also, that a fair 
quail trapper, with a good “stalking horse,” 
could formerly take from 100 to 300 quail a 
day without any difficulty. We were of 


. the belief that more quail were netted in 


the Indian Nations than in lower Kansas, 
and we remain skeptical as to the necessity 
of employing a horse; yet the story has in 
it a moral which should not escape even the 
lay reader. The philosophical conclusion of 
the local buyer of quail was that quail are 
getting scarce in Southern Kansas, and that 
one could not make the quail gatherers see 
the reason for it. 

The writer of these lines saw the reason 
for it during a recent trip across the conti- 
nent. In the Fred Harvey Hotel at Albu- 
querque, N. M., quail were served under the 


name of “Plover,” on Sunday morning, Feb. 
28th. On the dining car of the Sante Fe 
Railway, between Galesburg and Chicago, on 
the mornirig of March 3, they were offered 
for sale on the bill of fare under the name 
of “snowbirds.” 

The foregoing are two reasons why quail 
are getting scarce. The demand is greater 
than the supply. The demand is a wrong, 
unreasonable, and in many cases, illegal one. 
So long as these birds are sold in and out 
of season, under one alias or another—and 
no bird on the bill of fare has more aliases 
than Bob White—just so long will the quail 
gatherers of Kansas have more and more 
occasion to bewail their fate. Perhaps it is 
asking too much to suggest a little less ac- 
tivity at either end of the alias line. 

*x* * * 

Buffalo Jones, that resourceful and inde- 
fatigable warden who has the superintend- 

ency of the game animals of 

Buffalo, and Yellowstone Park, was re- 
Buffalo Jones cently in the city of Washing- 

ton, where he called upon 
President Roosevelt. It is known of many 
that the special hobby of Buffalo Jones for 
many years has been the crossing of buffalo 
upon domestic cattle. For the last twenty 
years Jones has raised at one place or an- 
other some score of these “cattleloes,” as he 
calls them. Part of his mission in Wash- 
ington was to show President Roosevelt the 
robe of one of these hybrids. The Presi- 
dent admired the robe very much, and was 
of the belief that the Government might well 
establish an experimental ranch for the breed- 
ing of these “cattleloes.” Perhaps in this 
form, albeit half reminiscent, we may eventu- 
ally come to a more general knowledge of 
what sort of cake we might have had if we 
had not eaten it all, or nearly all. 

As to the pure bred buffalo, the park super- 
intendent states that he has twenty-eight 
buffalo under fence, this representing the 
original twenty-one head purchased, together 
with their increase since 1902, when Congress 
appropriated fourteen thousand dollars to es- 
tablish a herd of buffalo in Yellowstone 
Park. Mr. Jones says there are thirty-three 
head of wild buffalo in the Park, but he does 
not propose to undertake their capture, since 
adult buffalo, wild as these, would only be 
killed in such an undertaking. He expects 
to pick up what wild calves the herd of 
natives may produce, and to add these calves 
to his semi-domestic herd. Such, a little 
mournful, a trifle pitiable, are the latest 
records of this race of great game animals 
of the American continent. Yet, meager as 
is the total, it spells at least a little hope for 
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the future of the species. A very good augur 
for this is the appointment of Buffalo Jones 
by the Government. Jones is an enthusiast, 
a student, a hunter, and a man whose energy 
and resourcefulness is any station of life are 
not often equalled. 

*x* * * 


We admit freely to the deliberations of the 
Council Lodge all men who love the out- 


of-doors. For ourselves we 
The Counsel claim no especial wisdom, 
of a Guide save as we may have learned 


it from our friends, and from 
the out-of-doors itself. We wish that all 
might speak to us freely on matters of in- 
terest to men who love the out-of-doors, 
indeed, to men who love justice and freedom, 
out-of-doors or in-doors. All such are wel- 
come, and of these any may perhaps speak 
more wisely than ourselves. Here is counsel 
from a friend, a guide, a big man, who lives 
in Canada, who is strong as a moose, as 
simple and honest as a child. In a personal 
letter he says: “Come to the woods, and 
depend that we shall have a good time. Don’t 
wait until you are worn out and all run 
down. Come and enjoy life while you can, 
for the time is coming when you cannot. We 
are going through the world for the last 
time. Come to the woods. There will be 
moose, caribou, deer and bear, and we will 
have some trout-fishing. We may not get 
them all, of course we will not, but they are 
there, and if we don’t get them, we can do 
without and have just as good a time.” 
We submit that the foregoing is good 
counsel for any man to take into his soul. 
We are going through this life for the last 
time. Let us not wait too long before we 
begin to enjoy life. Let us go to the woods. 
*x* * * 


We print the comment of our Puget Sound 
correspondent upon the destruction of elk 
in the Olympic country by 

Regarding Elk tooth hunters. It is the opin- 
Teeth ion of our correspondent that 

the Order of Elks is respon- 

sible for much of this tooth hunting. We 
recall having seen within the week an edi- 
torial in a leading Chicago daily, taking 
quite the same view. There is, or was for- 
merly, justice in this belief. Yet we believe it 
to be not just sweepingly to accuse the Order 
of Elks of instigating or stimulating such 
practices today. We recall at least one chap- 
ter of this society which formally denounced 
the practice of wearing elk teeth as charms. 
This was a Colorado organization, unless 
memory fails us. We cannot at this writing 


state whether or not the chief officials of 
this generous body of gentlemen have ever 
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taken similar action with a view to stopping 
the use of elk teeth as watch charms, but 
we hope that if this has not been done, it 
presently will be done, and in no uncertain 
fashion. Meantime, we know that a great 
many members of the Elks decline to wear 
elk tooth charms, and use celluloid imitations 
instead. We feel sure that the order, if 
advised fully in the premises, will discounte- 
nance the wearing of the elk tooth charm. We 
do not feel it to be wholly just to accuse this 
organization of being the sole cause of the 
destruction of elk for their teeth. There is 
a very wide market for the elk tusks, quite 
outside of the demand created by this body. 
There are merchants in elk teeth, and if you 
please, a corner in elk teeth. If every mem- 
ber of the Elks were dead to-morrow, the 
kiJing of elk for their teeth would still go 
on. We ask the Order of Elks to take formal 
action against the wearing of elk tooth 
charms. Incidentally, we suggest the peni- 
tentiary for those who kill elk for their teeth 
alone. Such barbarism ought not be allowed 
today. 
* * 
There died at Guilford, Connecticut, on 
the third of March, William Henry Harrison 
Murray, a sportsman of an 


Death of earlier day, known through- 
Adirondack out the country as Adiron- 
Murray dack Murray. With him 


passes one of the prominent 
figures in the American literature of out- 
door life. Mr. Murray was born at Guil- 
ford in 1840, and in his earlier life served as 
a Congregational pastor in the cities of 
Greenwich, Conn., Meriden, Conn., and Bos- 
ton, Mass. After 1874 he engaged in busi- 
ness, although from time to time he took pas- 
torates with independent congregations. A 
distinguishing characteristic of the man was 
his clean and devoted love for out-door 
sports. The writer of these lines remembers 
that when himself but a boy he chanced 
upon a copy of Mr. Murray’s “Life in the 
Adirondacks,” which was read eagerly again 
and again. To this day, few books of any 
sort have left a more vivid impression, and 
although we have not read the pages for more 
than a score of years, we could quote from 
them accurately, and can well restore the 
pictures which they offered of the Adirondack 
Wilderness of a generation ago. Mr. Murray 
was no faddist and no crank. He loved to 
shoot and to fish. He wrote simply, natu- 
rally and at times beautifully. His was a day 
of less competition in the literature of out- 
of-doors, but even today some of his better 
passages will compare favorably with the 
best of our foremost writers, lay or profes- 
sional. Beside his “Camp Life in the Adi- 
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rondacks,” Mr. Murray wrote “Music Hall 
Sermons,” “Adirondack Tales,’ “Cones for 
the Camp Fire,’ “Busted Ex-Texan,” and 
other stories of out-door life. Of late years 
he was less known in the magazine world, 
but his reputation endured, builded upon his 
first success, the book in which he wrote so 
sympathetically and understandingly of the 
Northern wilderness which is ours no more. 
Sportsmen of the present and the preceding 
generation alike still read of the Paul Smith’s 
that was, still read of the guide John, and 
of the big trout that got away. Mr. Murray’s 
labors in the pulpit were in accordance with 
his own ideals, and they were noble ones, yet 
his reputation endures most largely upon one 
book, a book of the out-of-doors. As he 
loved the green woods, so may the green pas- 
tures be his. 

We would repeat that the largest com- 
mercial fisherman in America once told us 
that all of the fish of the 
Great Lakes would have been 
exterminated more than twen- 
ty years ago, had it not been 
that the governments of adjoining states 
had regularly and extensively stocked these 
waters from their hatcheries. This statement 
is that of a conservative business man, accus- 
tomed to looking at matters from the view- 
point of hard practical sense. It is good 
matter of review for those who think that 
all sorts of fishing can go on in all sorts of 
waters, and that there will still remain “just 
as many fish as there ever were.” It is not 
true that the game fishes or the game ani- 
mals of this country can be used for com- 
mercial purposes, without renewal of their 
supply, with the result of anything but ab- 
solute extermination. Not even the non- 
sporting fishes can be used without renewal 
of the supply, with any result but that of 
extermination. There is food for thought in 
this, and food which every reader of a sports- 
man’s paper ought to take into his mental 
system for assimilation. Sometimes we think 
that readers of the sporting press must grow 
weary of continual editorial harping upon the 
enforcement of the game laws. More is the 
pity if such is the fact, for here lies one of 
the obvious duties of the sporting press. 
Were we asked what we considered to be 
the chief accomplishment of our life, we 
should reply that we believed it to be the 
little good we have been able to accomplish 
in the way of securing better game laws and 
better enforcement of the same. We would 
cheerfully accept that ambition for our own 
share. Thereto we ask only that our readers 
shall be patient, and that they shall think. 
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Suppose we all stop to think of these tre- 
mendous netting operations in the Great 
Lakes. Fishing in these waters is done by 
means of fast steam tugs, and with scores 
and scores of miles of nets. There are pound 
nets, trap nets, ‘seines, gill nets, all manner of 
nets indeed, and the extent of this twine runs 
into many hundreds — perhaps thousands of 
miles. If we look out over the shoreless blue 
seas of these great inland waters, it seems im- 
possible to believe that they could be fished 
out. If you think that could not be, ask the 
king of the commercial fisherman. Ask the 
shanty fishermen of such districts as Saginaw 
Bay of Michigan, where formerly the little 
cabins of the local spearmen were so abun- 
dant and so successful. We restrict the use 
of spears in many of our waters, and we do 
much to hedge about the operations of that 
individual, perhaps a poor man, who goes out 
to take up his lonely vigil on the ice fields 
of the great waters in the depth of winter. 
Restriction of some sort may be necessary 
even here. But why do we restrict the little 
man, and let the big man go free to operate 
as he pleases, and upon what scale he may 
desire? The answer to that lies in the pecu- 
liar makeup of the mind of the average 
American citizen. We call ourselves a free 
people, but we are not free. We are ridden 
by a few commercial enterprises as has been 
no other people in the history of the world. 
There have always arisen among us certain 
great captains, swift to take advantage of the 
abundant raw resources of the American 
country. How many men grew rich out of 
the pine forests of America? How many 
men have grown rich out of the fishes of 
America? Ask a few of these questions and 
answer them for yourselves. The American 
people is very far from free. It is abject, 
supine, slavish. In time it will receive the 
reward which comes to a nation of slaves. 

This we say in no mere spirit of carping 
or reviling. We mention it simply as a curi- 
ous national phenomenon. ‘The fisheries of 
the Great Lakes supply cheap food to a great 
many people. They should not be abolished, 
but they should be regulated, and they should 
be so conducted as to give the poor man a 
pro rata show for his endeavor and for his 
money. Many of us who are poor men pay 
taxes to these states which stock these great 
waters that have for a generation been the 
free harvesting ground of a few individuals. 
These, as many other unmolested occupants 
of certain fields of industry in America, 
have in many cases grown rapacious, be- 
lieving that they own personally that which 
belongs to the entire people. In no spirit of 


demagoguery, in no spirit of anarchy, in no 
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spirit even of discontent, we protest against 
the un-American attitude of a few who have 
come to believe that they own America. We 
protest against the grasping by a few of the 
wealth which ought to be a common property. 
We do not believe that the game animals of 
this country ought today to be allowed to 
be used as a commercial commodity by any 
man whatever, big or little, rich or poor. So 
much we cannot say for fishes not of inter- 
est to sportsmer, but we do say that the 
handling even of these fishes ought to be 
regulated with justice to the people who keep 
them there in numbers fit for handling. 
Abroad in the land is the cry against Ameri- 
can commercialism. There is no man more 
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entitled to cry out against this commercialism 
than the sportsman. Of late his protest, 
albeit feeble, has come more and more into 
hearing. We believe that in time that pro- 
test will be heard more and more, and ac- 
corded greater and greater weight. With 
commercialism pure and simple the sports- 
man of America is not in accord. The sports- 
man of America stands for the individual, 
for the America that was, for the heritage 
which ought to have been his and is not. 
In time some of the commercial and political 
leaders of this country will have to reckon 
with that sportsman and his friends who 
adhere somewhat to ancient principles which 
for the time may seem to have been forgotten. 


UNCLE DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
By Hisself 


San Marcus Rancu, Texas, 
Febuerry twenty-fore. 
DERE FIELD AND STREME: 

Wen i wuz intoe Awstin the other day i 
lernt they wuz goin to bee a nashunal election 
nex fall, an i wuz sum surprised to here ov 
it. I reckon i bin busy lately an sort ov over- 
looked the fack. Well if yore Unkel David 
shud be called on toe to serve his country in 
most any way he would not resist beyon a 
Seamin Relucktanse. I scorn toe see a man 
break his nek runnin to get intoe offis. Still, 
this is goin toe Bee a dri Yere in Texas, I 
wud tak most ennything frum Assesser to 
President, but wud prefer Aseser, fer then i 
cud git at Bud Ferlong, which i am confer- 
dent is understaitin the ackshell number ov 
his Kows. I hav kounted his Kows, personal, 
day an Nite, morn onct, an i kno. 

*x* * * 

At this ritin the run ov bass in the San 
Marcus river is unusyall fine, wich is rite 
hard on a Litery man. Sometimes i hesertait 
in sutch maters butt not fer very long at one 
Time. When it cums toe 2 kinds of DuT i 
allus maid it a pactiss to taik the DuT which 
i want to do the worst. Mi oldest Sun is at 
This Moament diggin bate. 

* * * 


O how Sadd it is fer a man to do wat aint 
rite. Butt wen this duz happen wat a Kum- 


fert itt is to ade in settin yore feller mann 
strate on the path ov Rektichood! There was 
Bill Armstrong he jest wood cum cotin my 
gal Sue tho i done tole him he better not, 
fer Sue wuz needed to Hoam till atter cotton 
pickin. Bill he cum along cotin. Some foaks 


wud have been riled att That, but not yore 
unkel David. I only just saw in That a ackt 
ov Proverdense, leadin me to a opertoonity 
fer trying mi new shot Gun. We picked 
204 shotts out ov Bill, and i have wrote a tess- 
termonyal to the firm wich maiks the Gunn, 
wich i alow will gitt me a plaise on the 
Mishunary foarces next yere. 
* 

The nu Texas Gaim law remines me of a 
stranger which cum to this Country sum 
yeres agoe. He wuz wat yu kall a Aggnostic 
an cud not beleave ennything he cudnt sea. 
Sez he toe me, this being regardin my mewel 
Sar Ann, sez he i doant think she'll kick 
none. So he done felt down along Sar Ann’s 
hock jint, like a ernest seaker fer lite. Wen 
we brung him tu, he sez, sez he, “i reckon i 
may poserbly have bin mistook, she du kick!” 

P.S.—Dont be a Aggnostick over the gaim 
Law, fer thare may be a kick er two intoe it 
wich yu wud not sucpeck by jest lookin att 
its Hin Legg. 

The war betwean Jappann and Russha is 
agoin to require able men fer to settle itt, 
an yore Unkel David is inn that Class, butt 
wen i think of whut my duT is toe my wife 
an fambly i restrane mi arder an konklude to 
stay att Hoam. 

P.S.—There is a heap of foaks who dis- 
kovers thare duT to thare famly about the 
time the Fitin is a goin to Beginn. 

* 

Thare is sum maggyzeans devoted to the 
advisin of foaks how fer to sucksead in Life, 
mostly printed by fellers that has faled in the 
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afoarsaid Life. One of thare faverite advises 
is fer to Ame High. Att the saim time i notis 
a heap of fellers overshutes in trying to git 
along with the Plane Peeple. Yore unkel 
David is not Sutch. I rite esy and use no 
frils in no way shape ner maner, an enny 
man that reeds mi sayins can reckoggnize his 
own spelin, ef he don’t reckcoggnize his own 
branes. 

P.S.—In Nu York this is called Hart to 
Hart. 

ok 

Mi ole Womman she allus done say i spen 
too mutch time goin fishin, butt i say O shaw 
Mar Ann, whut make you feel thataway? 
Soe the other evenin i done Koaks her to 
goe a fishin weth me atter the supper dishes 
wus done. We dug wurms an went down toe 
the San Marcus crick fer a quiet time weth 
the katfish, i lowin she cud do better weth 
them thare, then with with black bass, wich 
is more bronco like. We done fish fer three 
hours, an the mune cum up, an we wus still 
a fishin, an she done kaught foretean katfish. 
Then says i, i reckon we better go hoam now 
an the ole womman she done lean her head 
on yore unkel David's shoulder, an says she, 
“Not now, We dont nead no braekfas, jest 
less set hear a while, like we useer do wen 
we wus yunger.” Says she, “fergit the triles 
of Life, and less jest go fishin fer a while.” 
So we done so, thare in the mune lite. Sence 
then i kin understan Housewerk beter than 
whut i did, an she, the ole womman, kin un- 
derstan more about fishin, so we doant regret 
it none. 


P.S.—This is a tip to them that has enny 


Frickshun in thare domestick relashuns; an 
the morl is, to taik the ole Womman along 
nex time when yu goe. 

*x* * * 

Times has been sum Quiet on the San 
Marcus lately, owin to the high price uv 
Whisky, wich is due to the robbin polersy 
uv the trusts, wich is ruinin the Kountry, a 
raisin the Prise uv Staiples, But in Spite uv 
this, i dun took more’n a hunderd subskrip- 
shuns to FELpE AND STREME round among 
the ranchers. Says Jim Albaugh to mee, 
sez he, “i kaint aford no paiper, the boll 
weavil is soe badd these times,” sez he. Wen 
a man sez thataway to mee, i allus try to maik 
allowanses fer whut his famly is, goain to 
need to winter thru on, an wen i have done 
figgered that, i don’t let nothin else hole me 
back frum mi duT. So i figgered Jim orto 
taik the paiper, becos he was holdin out on 
me the fack thet he had sum Baikin lef in 
his smoak house, and three sax o mele that 
his wife’s foaks sent over from the Trinity 
river Kountry recent. Soe we argued sum 
while, an i had to take a a hair holt on him 


befoar he hollered Nuff, an lowed he wus 
goin to like FELDE AND STREME plenty. 

P.S.—Sum peerryoddikles offers premyums 
to injuce foaks toe Subbskribe, but yore unkel 
David doant offen find thatt preemyums is 
nessery ef he kin git a good holt on a man. 
Ef you use the San Marcus polersy, thay 
stay likin the paiper longer, an is shore to 
renu when thare time runs outt. 

* * * 

Day befoar yisstterday me an the ole wom- 
man and ouer mewel Sar Ann went oaver 
toe Town toe git ouer Pitchtures taiken, we 
all foreseein that sumthing might happen to 
enny of us most enny Time in Texas, an 
feelin we orto yelde to the Klames ov Pos- 
territy, wich is allus anckshus to have a 
reekord of the grate men ov the wurld. 

P.S.—The pictkture ov Sar Ann the Mewel 
wus a sucksess, butt the ole Womman fergot 
toe taik off her sunBonit, an i wus thinkin 
of sumthin els att the time, soe i doant seem 
toe look rite nachul. Butt as the feller sed, 
thare is noe tellin whut may hapen enny 
time, an wee may goe oaver agin afore long, 
The Klames ov Posterrity must shore be 
Konsiddered. Ef i cud git a reel Likeness i 
would konsent to its use in theas Kolums. 

* * 

That grate filossofer frank Parmelea, that 
is settled down to Rokport, texas, fer toe 
live for severl yeres, er durin good behav- 
yer, is helt up as a example ov whut all ov 
us fellers orto du, that is, not to werk er 
wory, but jest to live ezy an du nothin butt 
rest Upp. Proverdense knos, nuthin would 
sute mee enny better than that thare, an ef 
frank Parmlea will len mee his Bank Role 
fer the rest ov mi life, i will tri to giv a fainte 
immatashun ov his sistum. 

P.S.—AII trap shuters is Ritch sumtimes ef 
they had itt ennyhow, an had sense along 
with Itt. An P.S. agin, thare is a lot ov 
Trap shuters is reddy to retire, but ar the 
only wuns that aint awair ov Itt. 

Spring is a cumin mity fast now, an the 
leves is a gittin right green whair they is 
enny watter, an O yore unkel David doz want 
to goe a fishin onct moar. Ef i kin ketck 
that ole Bass that broak mi line in the hack- 
berry Hoal las weak, i will promis to tri mi 
best fer toe maik a reekord in bizness this 
cummin summer. I am disPoased toe Think 
thet itt will be a good thing fer mee to goe a 
fishin. I kin rite itt upp, and thatt weth my 
pitchture an Sar Ann’s will add life toe theas 
Paiges. 

P.S.—Enny excuse will do when the 
wurms is close toe the topp ov the ground, an 
the crick is gittin cleer. 

So no moar at Presentt. 

Unket Davin. 
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The Tired Toilers 


A WATCH FOR A HOBBY 


Or the Evolution of a Camera Crank 


Photos by the Author 


One day about ten years ago, while busy 
at my bench, I looked up to see a long-haired 
genius with a black box, which he said was 
a camera, that he wished to trade for a 
watch. I had never had a camera in my 
hands before, and was curious to know how 
the insides looked. I took from the rack a 
second-hand nickel watch and handed it to 
my visitor and he put it into his jeans at 
ence and departed. I threw the camera into 
a box, with some other junk, thinking it was 
worthless, as the deal had been made so 
quickly, but as soon as I had the time to 
spare I commenced what I supposed would 
be a big job—to examine the inside works. 

It was a small box with four plate holders 
inside that worked with a clock key from the 
outside. It used plates 3% inches square, 
and the shutter was a crude affair that 
worked fast if you pushed the button hard, 
and slow if you pushed it gently. Being an 
optician, and familiar with refraction of light, 
I soon had the mechanical part of it mastered. 
I took out the lens and found it to be 
achromatic. I showed the camera to a pho- 
tographer, who said it was “a good one for 


the kind.” When asked if I could learn to 
make pictures, he said: “Anybody that can 
learn to saw wood can learn picture making.” 
As I was aready an expert with a_buck- 
saw, I decided to try it. 

To begin with, I bought a box of plates, 
and also a box of chocolate creams to give 
to my wife, for I intended to use the pantry 
for a darkroom. I felt like a traitor the 
r‘nute the camera was in the house, and my 
wife looked at the thing with the same kind 
of look that a man gives a book-agent. 

Now to put my plates in the plate holders. 
The pantry was sure dark at first, but it 
seemed to be getting lighter all the time. I 
had trouble to tell which was the film side 
of the plates, but by patience and long suffer- 
ing the four holders were finally loaded 
right. 

Next day IT commenced to look around for 
a subject. I gave my wife several big hints 
to pose for me, but she would not be a party 
to any such foolishness. I finally found a 
child and a big pet cat. I took them out on 


the lawn, and just before I pushed the button 
one of those big cumulus clouds covered 
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A WATCH 


the sun, so there were 
no shadows; but the 
June sky was blue and 
the light was strong. I 
rushed up to the photo- 
graph gallery and bribed 
the man to develop the 
plate at once. I was per- 
mitted to go into the 
darkroom with him. As 
the image began to come 
up I felt disappointed, as 
the wizard of the dark- 
room would not speak; 
but I noticed his atten- 
tion was riveted on that 


plate. At last, when it 
was black all over he 
said, “Well, T'll be 


danged.”” That was all I 
could get out of him un- 
til the plate came out of 
the hypo. 

“It’s a peach,” was his 
verdict; “how in the name of snakes you 
got that beats me.” 

I was flattered and believed myself an 
expert. I have often since thought that that 
first picture must have been the result of an 
act of Providence, for if it had been bad I 
am sure I would have given up in despair. 

Box after box of plates were used, and I 
usually got one negative from each box of 
plates that was a trifle too good for the 
scrap pile. I finally decided that the pho- 
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Mrs. Bob White 


tographer was swindling me with cheap plates 
and cheap developer, so decided to develop 
the plates myself, and sent to Chicago for 
some plates and chemicals. I changed my 
brand of plates and developer every day or 
two, and with indifferent success. 

About this time a traveling man showed 
me some pictures made with a film camera. 
The evening train carried my order to Chi- 
cago for a film box. As soon as it came 
I ground them all out as fast as I could 
find subjects. I left the 
store early that evening 
and arranged my dishes 
and things in the pantry 
for developing. When 
that film came out, it re- 
minded me of the spring 
in an old Waterbury 
watch; it actually jumped 
at me, It dipped its tail 
into the pyro and the 
hypo, spattered it all over 
the dishes and eatables, 
not overlooking two big 
blueberry pies that had 
been made especially for 
me. I must have made 
some awful noises fight- 
ing that thing, for my 
wife asked me what in 
the world I had found 
in there. I told her there 
was a boa constrictor in 
there and it was after 
tne, but not to open the 
door, for it might escape. 
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She did open it, however, and I immediately 
jumped on the thing. 

Next day I sold that box to the laziest man 
I ever knew, and laughed when I thought of 
the move he would get on him when he went 
into the darkroom with it. 

I now started in to read everything I 
could find in relation to the art; this plan 
I still follow. My next experiment was a 
4x5 folding plate camera with good shutter 
and capable of doing good work. With this 
box I again sought the photographer and 
asked him as a friend to sell me some good 
plates. He told me they were all good. 
“Say,” said he, “when your tweezers wear 
out you get another pair just like them, don’t 
you? Why? Because you’re used to them. 
Now see here, you just select a plate and 
developer and stick to them, and if you have 
an eye to composition, you will soon be able 
to make pictures.” 

It was only a short time till snap shots 
were a thing of the past with me, except on 
subjects that could not be taken in any other 
way. I found that a good time for landscape 
work was before sunrise. The foliage then 
is usually still, the light is soft and even, and 
with a small stop and ten or fifteen seconds 
exposure beautiful negatives can be made. 


I had now attained the skill where ordinary 
negatives did not interest me. I wanted them 
better than others or not at all. I received 
an order from the East for an extra good 
negative of a field of ripe corn. I located 
the field and made eight trips before getting 
what I wanted. At the time this picture was 
made I had the camera set up before the light 
was strong enough. It was one of those 
silent mornings, and not a ribbon moved. As 
soon as the light was sufficiently strong I 
exposed twenty seconds, using a Seed non- 
halation plate, and got a beautiful negative. 

I have made quite a number of negatives 
of birds and bird nests. This I think is the 
most fascinating work of all. It calls out 
every bit of one’s ingenuity, patience and 
skill. A picture that means something is al- 
ways recognized, en by people not specially 
interested. I put some photos in my store 
window for decorating purposes, and people 
stop and look, and come in and want to buy 
them. A good outfit for bird work is a long- 
focus camera, an extension step-ladder at 
least twelve feet high, twenty feet of rubber 
hose and a large bulb. If sportsmen would 
try this work they would soon like it better 
than the gun, and would let the gun rest 
for at least eleven months of the year. 

W. D. Gay. 


My First Picture 
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FOUR-TRAY DEVELOPMENT 
There are a number of different ways of 
handling plates during development; call 
them “methods” if you wish. One worker 
goes about it in one way, another in another, 
and yet each may get equally pleasing results. 
It’s a case of the end justifying the means. It 
occurred to the writer that many FIELD AND 
STREAM readers may be employing “means” 
which do not produce a desirable “end,” and 
this is my excuse for explaining the four- 
tray method. It is certainly the least compli- 
cated, and calculated to yield better results 
than any other 
in the hands of 
those who nei- 
ther have the 
time nor the in- 
clination’ to 
delve deeply in- 
to the art of de- 
velopment. 

Any manipu- 
lation is faulty 
which does not 
afford the 
worker full con- 
trol over his 
plates. This is 
the first consid- 
eration—the a- 
hility to produce 
as perfect nega- 
tives as possible 
under adverse 
conditions. The 
process of de- 
velopment 
would be very 
much simplified 
if the photogra- 
pher could give 
the plate pre- 
cisely the cor- 
rect exposure 
every time with- 
out fail. But By S$. G. Jameson 
this being with- 


The Return 


out the range of 
probability, or even 
possibility, there is 
no alternative but to 

learn how to adjust 

the solutions so as 

to enable them to ) 

work to the best 

possible advantage under unfavorable as well 
as favorable conditions. 

We will designate the four trays as Nos. 
I, 2, 3 and 4 respectively, to contain solu- 
tions as follows: No. 1, full strength normal 
developer; No. 
2, half-strength 
normal  devel- 
oper; No. 3, 
water to which 
has been added 
a few drops of 
a ten per cent. 
solution of bro- 
mide of potas- 
sium; and No. 
4, clear water. 
By a_ normal 
developer is 
meant one pre- 
pared according 
to the published 
formula, while a 
half-strength 
developer is—as 
its name implies 
—just half the 
strength of No. 
I, i. e., the only 
difference is 
that it contains 
twice the quan- 
tity of water. 
No. 3 is the re- 
strainer, and its 
use renders un- 
necessary the 
ordinary plan of 
Second Prize mixing the bro- 

mide with the 
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developer, thus spoil- 
ing its composition for 
other plates that may 
not need the same 
treatment as the one 
for which the re- 
strainer was added. 
So much for the con- 
tents of the four 
trays. 

Now we will pro- 
ceed to develop three 
plates, known as A, 
B and C, that have re- 
ceived different ex- 
posures in the camera, 
and manipulate 
them as to secure the 
very best negatives un- 
der the circumstances. 

First, Plate A :—Re- 
move from the holder 
and place in Tray 2, 
the half-strength so- 
lution. The image ap- 
pears, say, in forty- 
five seconds, evidence 
that the exposure was 
pproximately correct, 
and continues to build 
up slowly but  har- 
moniously in all its 
parts. Development 
can either be com- 
pleted in this solution, 
or the plate may be 
transferred to Tray 1, 
depending upon two 
things: first, the kind 
of negative desired, 
and, second, whether 
or not. 

Second, Plate B:—Immerse this one in 
Tray 2 also. The image appears very quickly, 
or at least more quickly than it did on Plate 
A. This indicates that you have given too 
much exposure. In case the over-exposure 
is but slight, the plate can safely be left in 
Tray 2, but if the light action was excessive, 
transfer to Tray 3. Let it remain there for a 
couple of minutes, then put it back into 
Tray 2. Should development again proceed 
too rapidly, repeat the operation. Even if 
the plate blackens all over, do not put it in 
the fixing bath under the impression that it 
is sufficiently developed. Instead, rock it 
gently in Tray 2 for a minute or two before 
fixing. The thinness, flatness and weakness 


By F. L. Wilcox 
He Caught a 41-pound Striped Bass 


you are in a hurry 


resulting from a combination of over-ex- 
posure and under-development will then be 
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less likely to mate- 


rialize. This hint will 
be better appreciated 
when it is remem- 
bered that the subse- 
quent under-develop- 
ment is far more re- 
sponsible for an un- 
satisfactory negative 
than the over-expos- 
ure itself. 

Third, Plate C:— 
As with Plates A and 
B, start development 
in Tray 2. Image ap- 
pears slowly, 
maybe not for a min- 
ute or more. It is 
thus apparent that we 
have an under-expos- 
ure to deal with. 
Leave plate in Tray 2 
until the high-lights 
are faintly visible, 
when it should be 
quickly transferred, 
without previous 
washing, to Tray 4. 
Cover up the tray, 
and, if you have no 
other plates to de- 
- _ velop, you may leave 
the dark-room. In 

& twenty minutes or 
h| half an hour examine 
Be the plate and you will 

s.+. =. find that a great im- 
Fijth Prize Provement has taken 
place during your ab- 
sence,—to wit, there 
is detail in the shadows, while the high-lights 
have gained but little strength. If there is 
a fair amount of detail distributed all over 
the plate, transfer to Tray 2, where all parts 
will gradually intensify and gain “body.” 
The plate can subsequently be finished in 
Tray 1 if it exhibits any tendency to lag. 
Bear in mind that the object sought in the 
case of under-exposed plates is the securing 
of sufficient detail before the lights make too 
much headway, thus warding off excessive 
contrasts. Tray 4 (which, by the reducing 
agent carried over by the plates from the 
other baths, is practically a very dilute de- 
veloper), while not strong enough to force 
the high-lights, has sufficient strength, when 
applied for a considerable length of time, to 
build up the backward shadows and_half- 
tones. 

We have seen that no matter what the 
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exposure may have been, development is 
always started in the half-strength bath 
(Tray 2). The reason for this is obvious. 
It practically amounts to testing the correct- 
ness of the exposure before putting the plate 
in the solution which is best suited to it. 
When, instead, all plates are put direct into 
a full-strength normal bath, the correct ex- 
posures alone will develop rationally and 
properly, the high-lights of under-exposures 
will be unduly forced, while over-exposures 
will develop so rapidly that none but an ex- 
pert (and he too may sometimes fail) can 
transfer the plate to water or bromide quick 


. T. Bickford 


tray plan of development. Failures will be 
reduced to a minimum; plates will be saved 
which would otherwise be lost. Above every- 
thing else, you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, and reaping the benefit thereof, that your 
plates are at all times under perfect control. 
In short, you are master of the situation. 
(About two years ago, I explained the 
above plan of development to the readers of 
one of the photographic magazines. It 
proved so popular that the editor saw fit to 
reprint it later. This suggested the wisdom 
of going over the ground again for the bene- 
fit of Fretp AND Stream readers. This 


Third Prize in Monthly Competition 


Spearing Salmon in British Columbia 


enough to save it from absolute flatness and 
weakness. At the risk of being considered 
too explicit, let me repeat,—always start de- 
velopment in Tray 2. If the time of appear- 
- ance of image indicates correct exposure, 
either complete development in the same bath 
or transfer to Tray 1. If over-exposure is 
apparent, soak plate in Tray 3, afterwards 
transferring to Tray 2,—or, in other words, 
checking too rapid development by immers- 
ing the plate in the restrainer solution. If 
it is evident that the plate has been under- 
exposed, let it soak in Tray 4 until detail 
is worked out, then complete in Tray 2. 
Never try to force an under-exposed plate. 
It must be handled carefully, coaxing out 
the detail instead of forcing it. 

I would ask every reader of FIELD AND 
StrEAM who uses a camera to try the four- 


scheme of development is good, and you 
should know about it.) 


THE UNEXPOSED PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 

I am indebted to a contemporary for the 
following interesting little story: 

An old lady who had been ailing for some 
time, was ordered change of air and scene, 
and after a great deal of argument, as is 
the case when moves of this kind are sug- 
gested, it was decided that as no one could 
accompany her on the trip, the nearest and 
best place was Paris, and thus Paris was 
decided upon. 

Letters crossed frequently saying how she 
was getting on and how the others at home 
longed to see her again. At last the blow 
descended. For a whole week, grannie never 
wrote to her grandchildren, and on the 
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eighth day a telegram was received from 
Paris saying that the old lady had been 
taken ill, unable to write for nearly a week, 
and had passed away the night before. 
Everyone was dumbfounded and as soon 
as they had recovered from the shock at 
home, it was decided that they should wire 
off to the sender of the telegram requesting 


Subject of Print Criticism 


that the remains be sent home without delay, 
which was done. The eldest daughter was 
an expert amateur photographer, and after 
a long consultation it was settled that the 
coffin should be opened and a last photo 
taken of grannie. 

The camera was placed in readiness and 
a hush fell on all around, but on the remains 
being exhibited a fearful series of shrieks 
rent the air, for instead of grannie there 
reposed the body of a French general in 
full uniform, with medals and orders. There 
was a frantic rush to the nearest telegraph 
office and a message was soon on the lines 
to the unknown friend in Paris stating the 
contents of the coffin. In due course a piti- 
ful reply arrived, reading: “Your grand- 
mother buried on 6th inst., with full military 
honors; for heaven’s sake don’t return the 
General.” 

How matters were settled none but the 
family and an undertaker know, but never 
since that day has the camera which was 
arranged in the death chamber been used. 


PRINT CRITICISM 

Mr. F:, one of our Nebraska friends, evi- 
dently realizes that confession is good for 
the soul, and is also willing that others 
should benefit by his mistakes. The gentle- 
man in question has been kind enough to send 
us a print, together with a letter telling 
wherein he erred in making it, and asks 
that I point out the mistakes to his brother 
sportsmen and photographers. “Two pair 
hard to beat” is therefore reproduced as this 
month’s print criticism. 


The two chief faults are (1) an unsuitable 
background and (2) inaccurate focus. Both, 
however, are so apparent that the picture 
practically speaks for itself. 

So immensely overpowering is the hideous 
(yes, that’s the word) background that the 
two dogs are almost “lost in the shuffle.” 
The barn and dilapidated fence catch and 
hold the eye so quickly and completely that 
one has to look twice (or more) to become 
aware of the presence of two minor spots 
of doghood in the yard. Now, there’s no 
question about the animals being the chief 
objects of interest, and this being the case, 
the composition should have been so ar- 
ranged that the “two pair” force themselves 
on our attention at the expense of barns, 


fences and other equally uninteresting and 


digtracting accessories. For instance, had 
the camera been brought up closer to the 
dogs, a larger image would have been se- 
cured; further, had the dogs been photo- 
graphed more in the open, the background 
would likely have been out of focus and in 
this way “killed.” Another pointer—it’s an 
advantage to have as much contrast as pos- 
sible between the dogs and the ground. Thus 
a white dog shows up better against a dark 
background, and vice versa. 

Speaking of the inaccurate focus, Mr. F. 
is kind enough to say: “Your article on 
Measuring Distances in the February issue 
would have been just the thing had I re- 
ceived it earlier.” Am glad to know that 
it hit the mark. Hardly necessary for me to 
reiterate that with non-focusing cameras, 
the distance between instrument and object 
must be correctly estimated in order to secure 
sharpness and crispness of outline. I ex- 
plained in the last issue how to do this 
successfully, 

I hope others will follow the example of 
“the gentleman from Nebraska,” and send 
in pictures to be criticized. One will be used 
each month. 


‘TWIXT YOU AND ME 
Negatives that are thin and flat will yield 
better prints if printing is done through one 
or more thicknesses of tissue paper, or by 
covering the reverse side of the negative with 
any good ground glass substitute. 


Many formule call for the measurement 
of chemicals by “drops.” The question, there- 
fore, which naturally suggests itself is, “what 
is a drop?” 

Well, a drop is commonly regarded as 
equivalent to a minim, but as the drops of 
different fluids vary considerably in size, it 
is desirable to be able to compare them with 
a standard measure. Dr. Eder gives the 
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number of drops required to make a cubic 
centimeter as follows: Water, 20; hydro- 
chloric acid, 20; nitric acid, 27; sulphuric 
acid, 28; acetic acid, 38; castor oil, 44; olive 
oil, 47: oil of turpentine, 55; alcohol, 62; 
ether, 83. By remembering that one cubic 
centimeter is equal to 17 minims, the pro- 
portion of drops in any formula may be con- 
verted into English measure. 


A lens is strained by moving the front 
board, which holds it, or by the upward 
pointing of the whole camera, thus greatly 
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to the publishers of AND STREAM and 
secure back numbers as indicated. If, after 
reading these, there is anything (no matter 
how trivial) that you do not understand, 
drop me another note and I will be more 
than pleased to “set you right” promptly and 
fully. 


FADED SOLIO PRINTS 
(Query from C. L. J., DeLisle, Miss.) 
Faded Solio prints are invariably due to 
one or more of three reasons: (a) overwork- 
ing the toning solution; (b) forcing the 


By L. H. Morrison 


Fourth Prize 


“We're not so wild as we may appear” 


altering the relative positions of lens and 
ground glass, which latter, in such cases, has 
to be tipped in the opposite direction. In this 
way a lens is tried to its utmost as concerns 
illumination and sharpness. A very small 
diaphragm helps matters greatly. 


NEGATIVES AND PRINTS 

(Query from J. S., Fairmont, Minn.) 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that all your questions have already been 
answered in the several articles I have writ- 
ten in these columns especially for beginners. 

For instance, in the issue of March, 1903, 
I fully explained stops and their uses; in 
April, 1903, the development of plates; in 
May, 1903, the development of films, and in 
September, 1903, a little chat on fixing. The 
manipulation of sun paper was one of the 
subjects included both in the March and 
the September, 1903, numbers; development 
papers were explained in October, November 
and December, 1902. 

As all these articles were clear and com- 
prehensive, I would suggest that you write 


toning, or (c) the omission of the extra 
fixing bath, 

(a) The manufacturers know how many 
prints can be toned with the quantity of gold 
in the preparation they market, and the 
amateur errs greatly in placing his own 
judgment ahead of that of the man who 
figured out the furmula. Gold is the toning 
agent, and when this agent is exhausted, you 
cannot expect anything but faded prints. 
The manufacturers of Solio say that “six 
ounces of the diluted toning solution (Solio 
toning solution) will tone two dozen 4x5 
prints; after that, a new solution should be 
made up.’ Only prepare enough of the so- 
lution to tone the number of prints you have 
on hand. 

(b) Don’t rush the prints through the 
toning solution; give the bath time to do its 
work. itemember, too, that toning and fixing 
are being done simultaneously. A print can’t 
fix properly in a couple of minutes, and im- 
perfect fixing is one of the most fruitful 
causes of fading. The bath will not work at 
a safe speed when warm. Start the toning 
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in a cold bath, not above 50° Fahr., and never 
allow the temperature to rise above 60° 
Fahr. 

(c) For reproduction prints, the extra fix- 
ing bath is not necessary, as the prints will 
have served their purpose within a short time 
after toning; but the use of the extra hypo 
solution is a wise precaution when the photo- 
graphs are expected to hold their color for 
an indefinite period. After prints come from 
the short stop, fix for ten minutes in hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 1 o0z.; sulphite of soda 
(crystals), 60 grs.; borax, 1% oz.; water, 20 
oz. Follow with one hour’s wash in running 
water. 

If the instructions issued by the manufac- 
turers are followed to the letter, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to get faded or ill-colored 
prints. If trouble of any kind shows up, it 
is always due to the amateur. Make up your 
mind as to this. 


HUNTING TRIP CAMERAS 

we from J. S. D., Fairmont, W. Va.) 

I consider the Pony Premo No. 4 a good 

camera to take on a hunting trip, using the 

film pack. Excellent pictures can be made 

with it, either when held in the hand or 
supported on a tripod. 

A tripod is a necessary evil when making 
time exposures unless, of course, a friendly 
fence or other suitable support happens to be 
handy as a substitute. Snapshots can safely 
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be made with the camera held in the hand. 
Many experienced workers can keep the in- 
strument steady during an exposure as long 
as a second, but considerable practice is neces- 
sary in order to do this with any degree of 
success. 

In reply to your second question, a Kodak 
offers obvious advantages for this class of 
work. For instance, there is the cartridge 
film system which enables one to load and 
unload in broad daylight; then the new 
developing machine makes it possible to de- 
velop the films right on the spot, if necessary, 
and without the need of a darkroom. You 
can thus tell whether your pictures are O.K. 
before leaving the scene of action. Further- 
more, exposures can follow one another very 
rapidly, a couple of turns of a key bringing 
*the next film into position. No precious time 
is wasted in focusing, as this is all done 
by setting a scale. Lastly, the instrument is 
light and compact and, consequently, can be 
carried without inconvenience or annoyance. 
And the same thing can be said in regard to 
the films themselves. 

Personally I use a 5x7 machine on my 
hunting trips, although for strictly amateur 
use I consider a 4x5 equally as desirable 
and satisfactory. Besides this, the 5x7 films 
are quite expensive, and unless you are pretty 
sure of your exposures and know how to 
develop them, I would not advise you to use 
so large a film as 5x7. 

Francois VOITIER. 


By S. W. Matteson 


“TI give you fair warning” 
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THE SPRING CIRCUIT OF DUG SHOWS. 
Boston was the second show we had in 
February, it being held on February 22 and 
the three following days, and, as usual, at 
Mechanics Building, one of the best halls 
we know of for a dog show, notwithstanding 


its irregular plan ot floor. Now that we have 
become used to the Boston system of judg- 
ing, prolonging the agony for four days, and 
let us say for sound financial reasons, there 
is no word of criticism to be said. Well, 
perhaps there is just one, and that is that 
when a probable schedule of judging is 
mapped out it would be much more satis- 
factory to have notice of the time of judg- 
ing sent to exhibitors so that they can make 
arrangements accordingly. An owner goes 
there on the opening day and must be at 
business on the next, or at least the follow- 
ing day, and, reaching Boston, finds that his 
breed is not judged till the third day. Now 
had he known the programme he could have 
been on hand on the third day all right. Why, 
may we ask, are the fox terriers set for the 
first day when they might as well be on 
the third, and long-coated dogs .that should 
be shown on the opening day put back, only 
to suffer from the delay. A schedule should 
not be arranged to suit any particular exhi- 
bitor, but with a view of giving the dogs 
the proper chance to be shown in shape, and 
those liable to suffer most should be put first 
on the programme. This is not said in any 
spirit of fault-finding, for the desire at Bos- 
ton is to be fair to all and no suggestion is 
ever made but it receives due consideration. 
The weather was very wayward during the 
entire show, for it opened with rain, which 
changed to sunshine in the afternoon, and 
this brightness continued till the morning 
of the third day, when it rained again, and 
then came a freeze. Nevertheless, the attend- 
ance was splendid throughout, and we do not 
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recall seeing such a number present on any 
previous opening day. Of course, the per- 
forming dogs were made as great a feature 
as formerly, in fact, the show was all but 
continual in their ring, but we must file a 
protest, on behalf of dog lovers, against the 
jumping of the dog from the top of the 
high ladder. It is stale enough to be cut out 
of the programme now, and is not at all in- 
teresting compared with many of the clever 
features of the performances. 

There were many most pleasant features 
in connection with the Boston show, for they 
do know how to make a visitor at home, 
without any fulsome display. There was a 
reception at the Boston Athletic Club, on the 
day before the opening, at which we unfor- 
tunately could not be present. All spoke of 
it as being “such a nice affair.” On the 
opening day there was the usual tasteful 
lunch, this time at the Lenox, while on the 
last evening Mr. Jean Grosvenor had his 
round table, quite the event of all, it seemed 
to us. Is it any wonder that all like to go 
to Boston and feel that they are made so 
much at home? Now for the show: 

It was, to our view, an exceptionally level 
and high-class show. We have probably 
seen, in the twenty years’ existence of the 
club, breeds better represented on individual 
occasions, for they rise and fall, but we re- 
member no show where there was the same 
level of high class as on this occasion. The 
duffers were few and the good ones plenti- 
ful. Dr. Lougest had matters his own way 
in bloodhounds, ending with both awards in 
winners with Wandle Warrior and Charity 
Girl. A very nice brindle mastiff won in 
novice and limit, and then lost to Prince of 
Wales in open and winners. In St. Bernards, 
Miss Whitney had her best entry, and it was 
quite a good one. The puppies were not 
much, but quite a nice lot came out in novice, 
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which was divided by sex. ‘Talisman had 
rather an easy win in the dog half, and 
Baby Beautiful in the bitches, next to the 
latter coming Judith Stableford from the 
Alta Kennels. This is from another of the 
famed Xantha litters, but Our Bobs is not 
another Uncle Remus. Barney Shelby won 
in limit from Chemung, who had all he could 
do to beat Columbia’s Uncle Remus. In 
limit bitches Alta Nun was properly placed 
over Baby Beautiful, showing more quality 
throughout, and the open bitch class was a 
repeat, while in open dogs Alta Bruce won 
from Champion Autocrat and then beat Alta 
Nun in winners. Very well judged classes 
all through. Smooths were not so good, and 
Queen Flora and Sea View Abbess were 
quite the pick of the lot. In Great Danes we 
could not follow Miss Whitney at all. Boola 
is very common and has a ring tail; Sandora, 
it is true, is still light, but she at least has 
quality. Fordham Monrad was just about 
the best of the limit lot, and with Guido of 
Broughton first in open and winners over 
Monrad, the best did about come by their 
own. 

Mr. Mortimer began his first catalogue 
class with Russian wolfhounds, and had an 
excellent entry. It was pretty well a repe- 
tition of New York, except in one particular, 
and that was the placing for the breed special. 
Mr. Mortimer put Bistri over Sorva, as he 
also did in the limit class. Sorva won at 
New York under Mr. Raper, and we did not 
think he was right. She is a very fine bitch, 
but in many essentials Bistri, to our mind, 
beats her, particularly in head. Mr. J. G. 
Kent had quite a nice one in Lansdowne 
Narcissus, which won in novice and followed 
the others named when they met in limit and 
open. 

Lansdowne Royal, a beautifully fronted 
dog, but showing age in his back and quar- 
ters, won in greyhounds; Bruce should not 
have beaten Kitty Grey, and some might have 
put Kitty first, but those who know what a 
greyhound should be in front would hesi- 
tate. I think we kad better leave the fox- 
hounds out of criticism. Mr. Smith should 
not have taken them, and a judge should at 
least know the rules of dog shows, even if 
he does not know that in a horse race a dead 
heat for first place makes the next horse 
third. In one class we had two equal firsts, 
two seconds and two thirds, six dogs filling 
the places that only four at the most could 
occupy. Mr. Smith’s trouble was that he 
had English and American, so-called, in the 
same classes, and he wanted to do fair to 
both sorts. The English had all the char- 
acter on their side, and should have led 


throughout, for when it came to the winners 
and Mr. Smith wanted to give equal firsts, 
Mr. Vredenburgh, who was at the show, 
told him he would have his trouble for 
nothing, as the award would be cancelled. 
Then he gave Tarquin first, and Foxey Quil- 
ler reserve, Tarquin won in novice, and 
Quiller was one of the equal firsts in open. 
Now supposing that Tarquin is disqualified, 
Quiller will be first in winners, and Mr. Smith 
will himself acknowledge that there were 
four if not five better hounds in the several 
classes. It would have been better to have 
had the varieties divided in the schedule, but 
that not being the case, the judge had but 
to follow the catalogue and give the prizes 
where they belonged. As it was, the placing 
was far from correct. 

Dr. Howe made his first bow as a pointer 
jifdge and did exceedingly well. Here and 
there we might differ, but that is nothing. 
The question is, did he show that he had a 
motif, as one says in music. He did, so little 
differences are immaterial. He had a nice 
entry, but the quality was nothing to brag 
about. What is the matter with the pointers? 
M. T. Mason had two puppies, and the class 
being divided by sex, he won both firsts, 
with Waldron and Windsor Maid. Fairly 
good, but not of any great promise for future 
greatness. Novice dogs were decidedly mod- 
erate, and in Colonel Kent II a clever shower 
won, quite heavy enough in head. Mason's 
Imperator won in limit from Leslie’s Red 
Bank. Both well shown and the best two in 
the class. The light-weight open class was 
spoiled by the absentees, and Lansdowne 
Malt won quite handily and took reserve to 
Mark’s Rush in winners, the latter being first 
in heavy open. These classes were prac- 
tically walkovers. Rothwell Stout, a very 
classy bitch, won in limit from another good 
one, Rosey Nell, after which Malt’s Urada in 
open and winners beat Rothwell Stout. Not 
quite of the same type, each is a good one, 
and opinions might differ as to which to 
place first. Lookaway was a bit above her- 
self, but won in heavy open. 

Mr. Belcher’s English setter entry was an 
excellent one, bur the Irish and Gordons 
were few indeed. There was little room for 
difference of opinion in the placing of these 
dogs, beyond individual fancy. A mighty 
nice puppy called Cincinnatus Dan won in 
dogs for J. Malcolm Everett. Quite showy 
and of good make, he is likely to be heard of 
again. His sire, Cincinnatus T., then won 
second to Stylish Bloomfield in novice. The 
limit class had four very even ones in front, 
of which Sirdar’s Wesley B. was first, Mall- 
wyd Bang came ext, then Albert Rumney 
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Ranger and Myrtle Doctor. It would be 
difficult to get two men out of six to place 
these dogs the same way. Some even 
thought Myrtle Doctor the best of the quar- 
tette. Rumney Racket won in open from 
Mallwyd Bang and Ulverstone Rap. There 
were some nice bitches shown. One of the 
Myrtle Kennels’ Queen’s Pride puppies got a 
deserved first. A shade plain in head, 
through lack of stop, otherwise an excellent 
young bitch. Mallwyd Di then won in novice 
and limit, and took first in winners from 
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Mrs. Seagrave a happy woman, the winner 
being bred by her from her Lakeview Daisy 
Belle and by Simcoe Duke II. A very nice 
puppy is this Lakeview Huntsman, and he 
also won in novice ‘blacks and was second 
in limit to Rival King, well known and well 
shown. Premio beat King in open and 
took winner, blacks. In other than blacks 
Mr. Payne did some winning with Romany 
Rye and Silver Blaze, beating Lucky and 
Braeside Blue Jacket among others. In 
bitches he was also fortunate, having the 
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Madcap. Myrtle Kennels ran second and 
third in novice with Myrtle Beatrice and 
Queen, and in limit took second with Myrtle 
Fan, who was third in open, Mallwyd Meg 
being second. The Myrtle Kennels has con- 
sistently stuck to the game and is now reap- 
ing the reward of careful selection and sound 
breeding. We look for some gcod winners 
from this kennel in the coming years. Red 
Bess II beat Hibernian Ben in Irish, and 
Downham Victor won in Gordon setters 
from Heather Twinkle. 

Four smooth retrievers faced Mr. Mor- 
timer, and we fancied Ard-na-clachan Won- 
der for first rather than Sam, who is a bit 
clumsy by comparison. No Clumbers and 
one field spaniel is a nice reflection upon 
the Spaniel Club and its controllers, who 
will not show unless one of their judges 
officiates. In cockers the first decision made 


black novice and limit winner in Lady Wor- 
den, and in open running second to Mrs. 
Bailey’s Diadem. In other than blacks he 
had Mirabel, second to Nellie Bruce in 
novice, and first in limit, and also second 
in parti-colored limit with Midkiff Chloe, 
his winning bitch puppy, which reached re- 
serve in winners to Selwonk Mignon, the 
winner of first in limit and open, other than 
black. 

Collies will, we suppose, need a special dis- 
sertation. The best puppy as they showed in 
the ring was Donald of A. (Life is too short 
to write out Ard-na-Clachan a score of times, 
Mr. Moen, so it must go at A. for short.) 
Alastail of A. could not be persuaded to 
throw his ears forward, so had to go back to 
three letters. Next day as they were on the 
bench receiving the critics Alastail could not 
put his ears wrong while Donald had one 
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pointing to the zenith. Second to a nice sable, 
the best collie George Hall has shown for 
some time. He would have done better in 
the other classes than his Seedley Piccolo. 
Coila Crown, a grey sable, is a nice collie, bar- 
ring rather too thick in skull. Good coat and 
body. It was a remarkably strong class of 
puppies. In novice Greystone Breadalbane 
won from Balmoral Rex rather handily I 
thought and was surprised to find afterwards 
how many liked Rex, for while I also did, yet 
he struck me as a dog that would not be pop- 
ular, as his skull needs flattening over the 
eyebrows. He has a nice length of head and 
with his ears up does not show the skull fault 
so much, After these two a very even lot, of 
which I picked Medford Clinker for reserve. 
Head rather wedgy and not attractive in color, 
being smutty, and a bit wide in front, he is 
nevertheless a nice collie and was well shown. 
After him a good lot mostly already men- 
tioned. In limit the best new one was Grey- 
stone Faughaballagh, who has always beaten 
Breadalbane hitherto. I am still satisfied that 
Breadalbane had a decidedly easy win and the 
question really was between the other and 
Balmoral Rex, for Faughaballagh had no life 
in the ring at all. He is now a little more 
symmetrical dog than Rex. Black Watch, 
better in body than formerly, but gone a bit 
in head, was the reserve and Braehead Pic- 
colo was a good addition to the v. h. c. lot. 

In the open dog class, Balmoral Baron won. 
He was timed to the minute in his coat, and 
his good outline, legs and feet won over 
Breadalbane. He is not quite as. fresh and 
clean as he was in head, though his fore- 
face still holds good. Coila Kiltie and Ellwyn 
Carnegie, both tricolors, had to put up with 
three letter cards. Kiltie is a real good collie 
and but for his short tail would rank high. 
His breeding too is good. Ellwyn Carnegie 
is likely to be heard of again: he had been 
poorly and is now an improving dog. It is 
worth while saying that he is the sire of 
more winners at New York and Boston than 
any other dog. 

In puppy bitches Rippowan Revelation, with 
a wealth of coat, had a clear win from the 
pretty, but small Coila Lassie, a year younger 
sister of Coila Kiltie. In novice Balmoral 
Primrose, a vastly improved bitch from the 
sick animal sent out of the New York show 
hy the vet., won from Revelation. I think 
this bitch Primrose one of the best I have 
seen for a long time. Those who have only 
Mr. Raper’s placing at New York to go by 
may doubt my statement, but she is not un- 
likely to prove the best bitch going in a few 
months. Immediately after awarding the nov- 
ice special to Breadalbane, Mr. Joe Burrell, 
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who showed that dog, was expressing his 
pleasure in my placing him over Faugha- 
ballagh, for he held Breadalbane to be the 
better dog. Thanking him I said, “But you 
had no easy thing to beat this bitch.” “No, 
and I would have said nothing, had she won. 
She is a lovely bitch.” In limit Hanover Fas- 
cination showing the same wide carriage of 
ears that Revelation has, but a smarter bitch 
in style and better in front, came after Prim- 
rose and was reserve in winners. Hanover 
Victorie got reserve in open, but she was not 
in good coat. One of the best bodied bitches 
in the show was Scotia, her head is short or 
she would have been well up in the money. 
It is not large enough for her make up. Bal- 
moral Baron won in dog tricolors and Hano- 
ver Fortuna in bitches. The latter is a very 
psetty bitch and won quite handily. In 
smooths Busybody beat Wellesbourne Veto. 
I have said so many times that she was the 
better smooth, that it was some satisfaction 
to put them that way. Veto is too heavy in 
coat for a smooth, except when he has just 
shed. 

As a matter of course, Red Brook Ken- 
nels won in the poodles, taking first in novice 
with Soubrette, and first and second in limit 
with Red Brook Russet and the March Hare, 
all three of them home bred. Pompon IV, 
which came next in each class, is also from 
this kennel. Russet is a remarkably sound 
brown in color. In open class Ace of Spades 
beat The Snow Man, and won from The 
March Hare in the winners class. Some 
of the whippets might well have been shown 
as Italian greyhounds, and this palpable 
cross should not be recognized with cards at 
all. How could these half-bred Italians pick 
up a rabbit, even if they could reach one? 

The bulldog judging had been forecast in 
a good many instances by Mr. Morse having 
judged at Philadelphia, so that Ivel Doctor in 
front of Rolyat was to be looked for in win- 
ners, dogs. This does not make him, to our 
mind, any better dog than we have always 
held him to be, nor does it alter our opinion 
that Rolyat is the better bulldog. He beats 
Doctor in head, beats him in body, beats 
him in bulldog movement, and, strange as it 
may seem to many who think Doctor im- 
measurely better in hind legs and the way he 
moves on them, that is one of his faults as a 
bulldog. Just listen to this one moment. 
It is from Vero Shaw at the time he was just 
about the leading bulldog man at the English 
shows: “The hind legs should turn well 
out at the stifles and feet. which causes the 
hocks to turn inwards, which is imperative, 
for a bulldog should be cow-hocked, and not 
go wide behind.” The italics are Mr. Shaw’s. 
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“Well, what did Shaw know anyhow?” I 
fancy I hear some one say. 
us try some one else. Jacob Lamphier, one 
of the fathers of the breed, in company 
with a number of the old fanciers, mainly 
of the Sheffield school, drew up a schedule 
of the properties of the bulldog, and hind 
legs had three properties, the second of 
which is, “Position: the hocks should ap- 
proach each other, which involves the turn- 
ing out of the stifles.’ That was also in 
Philokuon’s standard, adopted by the British 
Bulldog Club in 1868, and incorporated into 
the more modern standard of the later clubs. 
Alone of all dog writers stands Stonehenge, 
who in his earlier editions of “Dogs of the 
British Islands,” says that he differs from all 
connoisseurs of the breed and thinks the 
bulldog should not be cow-hocked. There 
is the evidence, and I think the jury can 
give a verdict from their seats that the bull- 
dog should be cow-hocked, with all that 
that implies in movement. We have seen 
Rolyat when he showed weakness, or that 
tired feeling, so that he preferred to sit 
down rather than stand. It was so at Phila- 
delphia; but at Bosten he was a very dif- 
ferent dog, and to our mind should have 
won. 

Mr. Lawson began his good innings with 
a puppy win with a home-bred one who had, 
no opposition. In novice he also won with 
Holme Miss Kim. A queer name for a 
dog, but the catalogue had many typographi- 
cal errors and this may have been wrongly 
spelled. Second came Brill O’Doon, a rather 
better dog all round than the winner. In 
light limit the straight under jaw of Rodney 
Monarch is a drawback to an otherwise re- 
markably good dog for his inches. General 
Donax for second we could not stand at 
ali, and whatever competition there was in 
the class lay between Rodney Monarch and 
Rodney Smasher, the former flatter in skull 
and the latter better in a good many places. 
Taysand rightly won from Fashion in heavy 
weight limit and in open light weight Rolyat 
easily disposed of Monarch and Donax of 
the limit class. Ivel Doctor did the same 
thing with the previous heavy winners in his 
open and then won from Rolyat in winners. 
Thackeray Soda and Lady Somerset were 
right for the places in light limit bitches, 
but Airlea Rubena can surely beat Blackwall 
Bliss. Open light weight was a repeat, and 


in the heavy section La Roche, a greatly im- 
proved bitch of late, won over those named 
in connection with the heavy limit class and 
then won from Thackeray Soda in winners. 
That was all right, as they were the two 
better than anything else. 


All right, let - 


Bull terriers were slim classes, only twenty 
dogs being catalogued in eight classes, not 
counting duplicates. The Dole family had 
a few in the dog classes, but, strange to say, 
did not get one-two ‘in winners. Anyway, 
Frank showed his old dog Edgewood Steady 
for Mr. Shaw, and had two seconds and a 
third for his own Edgewoods. The winner 
in novice was Ajax, a son of the well-known 
Rudyard Kipling. He also won in light limit 
and open, while Steady won in heavy limit, 
in which class Bay View Bo’swain only got 
reserve, and then he won in heavy open. In 
the bitch division the Edgewoods were more 
prominent, Elizabeth and Jean III taking first 
and second in heavy limit, then Dorothy, 
Firefly and Golf Queen taking all the money 
in light open and Marguerite of Navarre 
and Estelle in heavy open and winners. 

Mr. Mortimer shook up the Raper Aire- 
dale decisions pretty much, and the New 
York and Boston placing show quite a di- 
vergence of opinion. Prince Hal was not 
marked as absent at New York, but probably 
was, as he got no mention. At Boston he 
won from Move On, the New York third. 
They will both improve. Prince Hal then 
took first in novice from quite a nice dog 
called Backfield Plunger, but off in coat 
at present. Tone Masterpiece won easily in 
limit from Plunger, Black Douglas coming 
third over The Chieftain, from the same 
kennel. Mr. Raper placed the latter two the 
other way when he had them before him, 
but the greatest change was in open class. 
The order at New York was Floriform, 
Colne Lucky Baldwin and Tone Master- 
piece back in reserve place. Here we had 
Tone Masterpiece over the other two. Well, 
it is about this way. If you think Tone Mas- 
terpiece big enough for an Airedale, then 
up he goes; if you consider him too small, 
down he goes. It is not a question of “prop- 
erties.” They are all there, and if size is 
disregarded, then he can win. Personally, 
I prefer some one else to decide, but I have 
a leaning for Floriform as a show dog, 
though for breeding it is a different thing. 
In bitches the interest lay in the second 
meeting of Dumbarton Sceptre and Delph 
Girl. Here again it is close, and I agree 
with Mr. Mortimer’s reversal of the Raper 
decision in placing Sceptre ahead. She 
looked all a winner at Boston as they stood 
in the ring. 

French bulldogs we did not go over, and 
can only record that Nellcote Kennels won 
first and reserve in winners, dogs, with 
Calot and Nellcote Gugusse, and first in 
bitches with Nellcote Poupoule. The classes 
were well filled and the quality good. The 
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Boston terrier judging was kept up for 
four evenings and created no end of local 
excitement, decisions being rewarded with 
applause, no matter which dog won, from 
which we gather that the Bostonians applaud 
the successful exhibitor and not the judge 
for making a good decision. Gordon Boy, 
the New York puppy winner, was first here 
also, but it is questionable whether he will 
go much further. Freeman’s Derby pressed 
him extremely close this time, and the latter 
was then only third in novice. With such 
a wealth of material it did not seem as if 
there was any decided type followed in the 
selections, but good dogs of rather a variety 
of sorts were selected. Finally in dogs 
Stephen’s Rex got the blue, and reserve went 
to Eastover Lancelot, who had the same posi- 
tion at New York to Gordon Boy, who was 
left out this journey. Mr. Stone had some 


good wins in hitches, first in limit with’ 


Whisper, then second in light open and win- 
ners to Boylston Reina and first in heavy 
open with Miss Rogue. 

Beagles were nowhere near as numerous 
as should have been the case with Mr. Purin- 
ton judging. But with one dominating ken- 
nel this is always the case. Yet right at 
this very show was all the evidence needed 
to show that the big kennel does not always 
win. It is true Windholme took four firsts 
in the dog classes and a couple of seconds, 
but in the small size limit Waveland Kennels 
won with a nice beagle called Westward Ho, 
and Ben Lewis showed one for his little girl 
and took second in the basket beagle class, 
in which Waveland was again ahead with a 
charming little bitch named Jewel, and she 
was good enough to get reserve in winners, 
and in that class Mr. Caswell had the win- 
ner in Dainty, one of his own breeding, with 
which he won in the novice and open classes. 
Outside of these two, the first prize winners 
were all from Windholme Kennels. The 
score in dachshunds was three firsts, two 
seconds and both awards in winners to Dr. 
Motshenbacker, and one first, two seconds 
and two thirds to Mr. and Mrs. Keller. 
There was just one other exhibitor, who was 
third in a class of three. 

Every first prize in fox terrier dogs was 
won by the Sabine Kennels, and with differ- 
ent dogs, and Champion Sabine Result not 
competing. Sabine Reynard and S. Rebel, 
both home-bred, were first and second in 
puppies; a smart pair and a credit to their 
breeding and breeder. Sabine Ruler, the 
New York winner, was also first here in 
novice. Next came a New York upset. Mr. 


Powell put Norfolk True Blue first at Madi 
son Square in limit class, Warren Drastic 
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second, and fifth in the class came Sabine 
Recruit. Mr. Mortimer put Recruit first, 
Warren Drastic second and All Blue third. 
It is only proper to say that owing to 
Charley Lyndon being ill at Toronto, the 
dog did not have the advantage of his 
handling and was shown with all his travel 
dirt on him. Anyway, Recruit was not 
placed quite right at New York. Here he 
got reserve in winners to the open class first, 
Sabine Resist, which was shown in excellent 
shape. In bitches there were also changes 
from New York placing. Wandee Violet 
again won in puppies, and then came the 
New York v.h.c. Warren Vogue, beating 
both the young Sabine bitches, Reverie and 
Fancy. Sabine Favorite won in novice, S. 
Victory in limit and S. Fearless in open, with 
Fearless and Victory in winners. Fearless 
was v.h.c. at New York. “But what a day 
for Sabine! 

Wirehaired terriers were practically a repe- 
tition of New York, with the New York 
winner out, in dogs. Coastguard was the 
best, with Cairnsmuir Bulls Eye next, and 
in bitches Selwonk Lucretia took the place 
of Selwonk Fidget as the best over Wandee 
Manilla. The Irish terriers were also a re- 
peat in dogs, with Celtic Badger the best 
dog, followed by Selwonk Kudos and Red 
Hills Topper. In bitches Red Hills Model 
won in puppies and novice, and Raynham 
Olivette took the other firsts, with Radium 
second in limit and Borthwick Biddy second 
in open and winners. Iroquois Donovan was 
properly at the head of the dog puppies. The 
Ruthven Kennels made away with all firsts 
in Scottish terrier dogs with some very nice 
ones, of which Clydeford Baronet was well 
placed as best. An exceedingly smart dog 
this, and good shower. Callant, owned by 
R. C. Storey, was next to him in limit, open 
and winners. In bitches, Sandown Heather 
and Brandywine Jean won the high honors 
for Sandown Kennels. Black and tan ter- 
riers had Selwonk Pearl ahead of Selwonk 
Imperial in poorly filled classes. 

Miss G. de Coppet judged Welsh terriers, 
and Selwonk Ringleader and Princess beat 
all Mr. Carnochan’s lot, competition being 
confined to those two kennels. 

Pomeranians were a poor entry after New 
York, and in these, as well as Yorkshires, 
Mrs. Thomas had clear wins, as was also the 
case in toy terriers. ‘The best entry in toys 
was in the spaniels. Here Perseverance and 
Charley won in King Charles for Mrs. Senn. 
In tricolor, Blenheim and Ruby, Mr. Lawson 
won the largest share of the money, his 
spaniels being in excellent condition and a 
credit to the kennel manager. Darnell Kitty 
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beat him, however, in winners, tricolor, and 
Ashton Perfection got reserve in Blenheim 
winners to his Darnell Donnington in dogs, 
while in bitches he took both places with 
Clevedon Clytie and Thelma. Nothing could 
stop Mrs. Senn’s Madame Patti as the best 
ruby, Mr. Lawson being second with Sweet 
Face. O Momo Senn won in Japs from Mrs. 
Carnochan’s Yappi. Finally Ben Lewis won 
in miscellaneous with his Irish water spaniel, 
Borth Paddy, from the well-known New- 
foundland Black Boy, and a black pug, 
Ebony Duke, was first in the small divi- 
sion over Mrs. Senn’s Italian greyhound, 
Wright’s Dolly Grey. 

A word is specially due Mr. Mulvey, who 
acted as superintendent, for the particularly 
clean condition of the building at all times, 
and to the Old Grist Mills for the manner 
in which the dogs were fed and the used 
dishes promptly removed. Altogether it 
was a show that abounded with agreeable 
features and one pleasant to remember by 
all who attended it. 


PITTSBURGH SHOW 

In the week following Boston came Pitts- 
burgh at the up stairs City Hall, and with all 
the old familiar surroundings. Mr. Stedman 
was the usual busy man as Secretary and 
with Mr. Oldham attending to the superin- 
tendency and the Spratt’s end, things went 
along swimmingly. The catalogue numbers 
made it just a three point show. Judging be- 
gan late on Wednesday and was finished, bar 
specials, on Thursday. The judges’ slate was 
mainly regulars and the awards were in the 
main what any one might have picked out 
with the knowledge of what the judges had 
either done prior or what they had said 
should have been done. 

Mr. Walther’s local kennel of St. Bernards 
made the most of itself and with Sir Waldorf 
as king pin won in the winners class from 
Columbia’s Hope, now the property of Mr. 
Walther. Pittsburgh has some very nice St. 
Bernards, in fact it leads all others in that 
respect with quite a number of good dogs 
owned by several exhibitors. One or two ex- 
travagantly puffed Great Danes went to their 
proper level and Guido of Broughton was de- 
servedly the winner, in open and winners 
classes, with Dagobert, a level made dog, first 
in limit and second in open class and winners. 
That good Russian wolfhound Narcissus, we 
have previously spoken favorably of, had little 
opposition in her class and easily got first. 
Lansdowne Hall Stream and Lansdowne 
Coldstream in greyhounds and Carmen and 
Foxey Quiller in foxhounds were regulation 
awards. 
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Pointers showed up well as to numbers and 
the quality was quite good all through the 
classes. Lexington’s Phil, rather long cast, 
was the selection for first in puppies and was 
not much in front of.Lou Jingo. The novice 
dog winner was quite the best in the class, a 
good all-rounder, not any too well shown. He 
beat Duke B. in head and front. Dream of 
Brookdale, the black and white pointer, won 
in limit from Sutton Boy, same color, and the 
novice winner was third. The heavy weight 
limit was a close struggle between Honest 
John and Heather Dan, either of which might 
have won. They were placed as named and 
Honest John was also reserve in winners to 
Mark’s Rush, the open class winner, over 
Sutton Boy. Bitches were somewhat better 
than the dogs and Major Taylor placed the 
novice first over all others when it came to 
winners. A bitch showing much finish all 
over bar shoulders and behind her came an- 
other above the average run of novice class 
pointers, Lorena B., who for her size is quite 
an uncommonly good pointer. Babe Kent and 
Pearl of Hessen, light limit, are well known 
and this placing was regular. In heavy limit 
Linden Bess was first over Lorena B. and got 
reserve in winners. 

Major Taylor had a large entry in English 
setters, beginning with five dog puppies at 
the head of which he placed Captain Don Jr., 
who needs time, and next to him was Guy 
Brady, a bit weak in muzzle. Novice dogs 
had twelve entries, but nothing very startling 
in the lot, at the head of which came Stylish 
Bloomfield, who has been knocking at the 
door for some time and won at Boston. Be- 
hind him the selections made a variety class 
of themselves. Limit gave us a better lot and 
here Myrtle Doctor was a good winner, beat- 
ing Mallwyd Bentinck with a bit to spare in 
head, forehand and style. The well known 
Lingfield Bragg was third and Wesley B. had 
the reserve. This was a decided reversal of 
the Boston placing, for there Wesley B. won 
and Myrtle Doctor was the reserve. Cham- 
pion Rumney Racket won from Myrtle Doctor 
in winners. In bitches the competition was 
sharp and the Boston placing was repeated 
very closely, the Myrtle kennels winning with 
the puppy Myrtle Queen and in novice Myrtle 
Beatrice and Queen were first and second. 
They were one place back at Boston, behind 
Mallwyd Di, which placing was scored by the 
present judge in his report so far as Di was 
concerned and Di was not shown here. Mall- 
wyd Countess was the limit winner from 
Myrtle Fan and then took second in open and 
winners to Madcap, Mallwyd Meg being 
third. 

Irish setters were not a brilliant lot as to 
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numbers and St. Cloud III won in winners 
and open from Red Bess II; the third best 
was Hibernian Ben. The Gordons were also 
a light entry and Downham Victor won from 
the same owner’s Heather Twinkle. 

Cocker spaniels made up a good total, but 
divided by the number of classes provided the 
average was distressingly small, just enough 
to take all the money and not a cent of over- 
plus. Spaniel men will find ere long that the 
goose that has been laying the golden egg has 
gone dead and they wiil have to take what 
other breeds have been getting. At their own 
club show last year at Atlantic City, when the 
club managers were on test for support, the 
loss to the Atlantic City club was eighty dol- 
lars, taking entries and prize money alone. 
Atlantic City wants no more classification 
No. I and is trying the fox terrier men this 
time. Rather a doubtful reed, for this breed 
is suffering from one or two sure winning 
owners. True Mr. Belmont will be a loadstone, 
for he has seen no shows this year and will 
judge the dogs just as he sees them for the 
first time and in that there is enough lottery 
to give outsiders a possible chance. But this 
is not spaniels at Pittsburgh. 

George Douglas took a run down from 
Woodstock with some Canadian dogs and did 
quite a bit of winning, his best dog being the 
particolor, or is he a red? You see if you 
have the least dash of something that looks 
like white on face—particolor is the class; if 
you have a splash of white as large as your 
hand on chest—black, or red as the case may 
be. Queer rules. Well we will call Cornet a 
red as the rules probably make him so. He 
won quite handily in all his classes and also 
in winners. The well-known Rival King was 
the best of the black dogs, the reserve in 
winners going to Wilton Crescent, a good- 
headed dog, a little off in legs. In black 
bitches the best was the limit winner, who 
beat all comers in open and winners; this was 
Dainty Dot, owned by Mrs. Butz, who also 
showed Andover Baby Ruth, the novice win- 
ner, and a couple that got three letters and 
to this lady fell the kennel prize. C. H. Arm- 
strong had the next best to Dainty Dot in 
Vashti, who has been in the prize list before 
now. George Douglas showed a nice one in 
the any other color classes and won from 
novice to winners. This was Flossie Porter, 
just about the best cocker in all the classes 
and Country Girl is another good one. 

With Mr. Morgan’s dogs in the collie 
classes a good many of the prizes were 
heavily mortgaged and only in spots did any 
one else have a look in. The first oasis was in 
dog puppies where Checkmate, a nice-headed 
dog that will make a big one, beat Cragstone 
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Blue Prince, the merle Mr. Morgan showed 
at New York. Blue Prince won in the novice 
class from Hal Hope, a son of Ohio Hope, 
and a raking big fellow he is, failing as so 
many of the large ones do, in quality. Third 
to a nice dog that could be improved in the 
matter of color of face. In limit and open 
Wishaw Clinker and Ormskirk Olympian 
were placed in that order and of course were 
the winners class selections. Langham Tar- 
tan was third in limit and in open Welles- 
bourne Hope was placed ahead of him. Tartan 
looked well, in fact seemed to be an im- 
proved dog. Wellesbourne Hope lasts well. 
Rippowam’s Revelation won in bitch pup- 
pies. Novice was rather a warm class, for 
Newton Abbot Duchess and the new 
comer, Parbold Picotee, were both beaten 
by Greenwell Lass, who has grown into a 
big, good looking bitch since she was second 
in the puppy class here a year ago. Green- 
well Lass then won in limit from Revelation 
and was second to Moreton Hebe in open and 
winners. 

After reading the criticisms on bulldogs at 
Pittsburgh some people will want to know 
why Mr. Codman ever undertook to judge the 
breed. That is not what is puzzling us, how- 
ever, and the enigma we have been trying to 
solve is why men who have not the slightest 
knowledge of bulldogs are allowed to write 
critical reports. Some reference to bulldog 
movement will be found in the comments on 
Boston show. We read that Chester Monarch 
should not have won at Pittsburgh because of 
his lack of activity. Another tells that his 
elbows are too much out and do not support 
the body properly. That Rodney Smasher 
ought to have beaten Taysand because he is 
a sounder dog, that Taysand’s worst fault is 
his movement behind. Fact is he was the best 
bulldog mover behind of all shown at Pitts- 
burgh and that had something to do with Mr. 
Codman putting him where he did. Surprise 
is expressed because Chester Monarch beat 
Sir Lancelot who is a better mover and a 
more active dog. Strange to say Mr. Codman 
thought Monarch was the better mover—for 
a bulldog. If he had been judging fox ter- 
riers he would have wanted the active and 
better mover, but he was judging bulldogs 
and if some of his critics would only talk to 
Mr. Codman for half an hour and get him to 
explain what a bulldog should and should not 
he, we might have reports that did something 
besides show their writers’ lamentable lack of 
knowledge of this most difficult breed to 
master in detail. 

This maligned Chester Monarch won in 
novice from Brill o’Doon and in limit from 
Sir Lancelot, in light limit Taysand was put 
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over Rodney Smasher and in open they both 
led Sir Lancelot, with Mersham Jock at the 
top of the class. Jock has taken a long time to 
get to his best and is now a very good dog in 
many ways. Fascination was the best bitch 


and Meersham Lass just beat Little Witch in. 


their places. 

That nice Airedale puppy Move On had 
again to lower his colors, this time to Mayor 
Hayes Silden Jack and they were so placed in 
novice also, with West Ho reserve. Dumbar- 
ton Sceptre beat Tone Masterpiece in mixed 
limit and disposed of Delph Girl in open 
bitches, and they were so recorded in winners 
class. This was sound placing. 

Boston terriers were very small classes and 
those shown are all rounders. Kimberley won 
in winners from Spotswood Banker. The 
only new one was Betty M. and she was a 
host in herself, for she won in all classes, with 
the well-known good bitch Governess reserve 
in winners. Bull terriers were also extremely 
limited in numbers. Frank Dole either 
showed or owned all the first prize takers and 
most of the seconds as well. Princeton Mon- 
arch and Edgewood Steady in dogs and Edge- 
wood Estelle and Edgewood Marguerite of 
Navarre in bitches were those picked for the 
winners classes. 

Fox terriers were better classes, but here 
we had the regular circuit chasers that were 
at Boston and before that at New York. 
With Mr. Mortimer judging again there 
could be little variety from his Boston deci- 
sions, so the winners need only be mentioned. 
Mixed puppies Wandee Violet beat Sabine 
Reverie, and Norfolk Baron. Novice, Sabine 
Resist beat Niola High Ball. Limit, Sabine 
Resist and S. Recruit beat Norfolk All Blue. 
Open, the same, and also in winners. Bitches, 
novice, Sabine Favorite beat Wandee Sprite. 
Limit, Sabine Favorite beat Wandee Violet, 
Sabine Victory third. Same in open and win- 
ners. 

The wirehaired terriers were the same lot 
again that we have seen in front at previous 
shows. Selwonk Briar won in puppy dogs and 
novice. Coastguard and Mearns were split 

. by Selwonk Topper in limit and Coastguard 
and Topper were again in front in open and 
winners. Selwonk Lucretia and Wandee 
Manilla were the leaders in bitches. Small 
classes in this variety. 

Irish terriers had some new faces and the 
puppy winner Edgecombe Jessie beat a lot of 
good ones ere she landed the winners class 
from Crowgill Sallie. The much touted new 
dog Courtland Thyge won in novice and 
chased Selwonk Kudos home in the limit. 
He has got the fashionable Yorkshire head 
with the exaggerated foreface which we have 
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been thumping at for two years as not being 
Irish at all. This head is the creation of some 
three or four judges who have taken Meers- 
brook Bristles as the type for all terriers 
heads and are killink the individual character- 
istics of the several breeds of terriers. His 
coat needs a good deal of attention. He will 
undoubtedly do plenty of winning with judges 
who consider that the Irish terrier should 
have a long square foreface and sacrifice all 
for that. 

Scottish terriers had a change from Boston 
placing. Brandywine Jock beat Clydesdale 
Baronet and Brandywine Jean won over San- 
down Heather, and in winners Jock beat Jean. 
Jock is a shade large, but then think of The 
Laird. Most men will sacrifice something in 
size to get the type they want. Selwonk 
Ringleader was the leader in Welsh from all 
of Mr. Carnochan’s of which Dandy Bach 
was made reserve in winners. 

Saybrook Gamble won first in pug winners 
from the Eberharts. Of the other toy breeds 
Pomeranians were the only ones to show up 
in anything like decent numbers. Mr. Sted- 
man said a few years ago that his club desired 
to cater more to the toy end of the show than 
to the big dogs. The result of two or three 
years’ catering is anything but complimentary 
to the owners for thirteen entries in five 
classes of pugs and something like twenty- 
three in half a dozen Pom classes and five 
spaniels in three classes is not encouraging 
support. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


A very successful dinner was given recent- 
ly by members of the Long Island Kennel 
Club. This organization, which was formed 
little over a year ago, has enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity and growth, until it is now among 
the leaders of all the associations in the land 
which encourage the breeding of blue-blooded 
dogs. The first annual exhibition held in 
the borough of Brooklyn was an unqualified 
success. The American Kennel Club has al- 
lotted to the Long Island fanciers the date 
of February 15, 16, 17 and 18 next year. The 
show would thus begin Wednesday and con- 
tinue through the week, coming after that 
of the Westminster Kennel Club in Madison 
Square Garden, and preceding the exhibition 
of the New England Kennel Club, of Boston. 


The New England Kennel Club show was 
the magnet which drew many fox hunters 
to Boston last week, and though the exhibit 
of American fox-hounds was the smallest 
seen in Mechanic’s Hall for many years, 
it nevertheless served the fox-hunters as 
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an excuse for getting together to discuss 
the events of the winter and the prospects 
of the coming season. It was generally 
agreed that the past winter had furnished 
less sport than any winter for a score of 
years. Constant cold, high winds, frequent 
storms, and no thaws had given Reynard an 
advantage in the game which the best of 
hounds and the most enthusiastic of hunters 
could not overcome. During the latter 
part of the season many hunters quit alto- 
gether, and others went out only occasionally. 
Everywhere the snow was so deep that snow- 
shoes were a necessity unless one confined 
himself to the traveled road. The only mem- 
ber of the Brunswick Club who competed for 
the handsome silver cups conferred by the 
club was Mr. S. D. Parker. The meager 
entry of American hounds—but six all told— 
was a disappointment, though hardly a sur- 
prise to the Brunswick members, and should 
teach the bench show committee that the 
fox-hound owners will not show their hounds 
unless classification and judge are just to 
their taste. English and American hounds 
can never be shown satisfactorily in the same 
classes, and a novice in the ring, no matter 
how enthusiastic he may be, can never hope 
to get the support that would be accorded 
a judge of long experience and established 
reputation. 


A meeting of the New England Beagle 
Club was held at the Boston Show on Mon- 
day, and it was voted to leave all arrange- 
ments for the coming Field Trials in the 
hands of the executive committee. It was 
stated that the Grafton Country Club had 
again generously offered its preserves to 
the club for their trials, and it is altogether 
probable that the offer will be accepted. 
These grounds last year proved to be the 
best the club has ever had, and before next 
fall many more rabbits, including a large 
number of white hares, will be set free there. 


The executive committee of the Bruns- 
wick Fur Club held a meeting at the Boston 
Show and decided that the sixteenth annual 
fox-hound trials of the club should be held 
during the week of October 10 next. The 
Derby will be run on Monday morning, and 
the afternoon will be devoted to the second 
annual fox-hound show. This exhibit will 
be held on Barre common, and promises to 
be the best fox-hound show ever held in 
New England. The running of the all-age 
stake will begin on Tuesday morning, pro- 
vided the Derby is finished on Monday, and 
will continue till the judges are ready to 
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make their awards. The club’s headquarters 
during the trials will be Hotel Barre. 


The annual meeting of the Airedale Terrier 
Club of America was held on February 11. 
The following officers were elected to serve 
during 1904: President, A. D. Cochrane; 
vice-president, Arthur Merritt; secretary 
and treasurer, W. L. Barclay. Executive 
committee as follows: R. H. Johnson, Har- 
old Gould, Arthur Merritt, Mr. Cochrane 
and Mr. W. C. Barclay. The club is in a 
most flourishing condition, and the outlook 
for the breed of Airedales is very bright. 


A meeting of the admirers of the Old 
English Sheep Dog was held in New York 
City on the 18th of February, at which the 
“Otd English Sheep Dog Club of America” 
was organized. The officers are: President, 
Howard Gould; vice-presidents, W. C. Eus- 
tis and C. B. Dillingham; treasurer, Geo. K. 
Kirkham; secretary, J. W. Morgan. An 
executive committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of the officers of the club and James 
Mortimer, R. F. Mayhew and A. Steward. 
Dues are five dollars per year. Applications 
for membership and subscriptions may be 
sent to the secretary, J. W. Morgan, 308 
Temple Court, New York City. 


RHODE ISLAND KENNEL CLUB 

The sixth annual show of the Rhode Island 
Kennel Club will be held at Providence on 
April 18 to 20,-and this will be a three- 
points show for champion honors. The 
judges’ slate is an exceedingly strong one, 
Mr. J. W. Mitchell having quite a large sec- 
tion of the terriers, with dachshunds, Rus- 
sian wolfhounds, greyhounds and _ basset 
hounds. Beagles will be judged by Mr. 
Shalcross; pointers by Mr. Robt. Leslie. Mr. 
Joseph Lewis takes all setters; Mr. F. L. 
Weston, spaniels; Mr. T. Terry, collies; 
Miss Whitney, St. Bernards, mastiffs, blood- 
hounds, great Danes, Yorkshires, toy terriers 
and toy spaniels; Mr. W. L. Campbell, fox- 
hounds; Mr. W. C. Codman, bulldogs, 
French bulldogs, bull terriers, black and tan 
terriers, poodles and pomeranians; and Mr. 
P. J. Brickley, Boston terriers. This list of 
judges ensures a good entry. 

Entries close on April 4 and the class total 
is 159 with all prizes $10, $5 and $3 for an 
entry fee of $3. A splendid lot of special 
prizes have been already secured, including 
the Gorham $200 cup for the best dog in the 
show. Previous winners are the Montebello 
Kennels, Frank F. Dole and the Vancroft 
Kennels. Twenty-seven winners classes are 


provided, covering all the important breds. 
James WATSON. 
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EARLY SETTER HISTORY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1,006) 

Between the “Field Diversions,” published 
first in 1776 and reissued in 1824, there is a 
long lapse ere we reach Stonehenge’s first 
edition of the “Dogs of the British Isles,” 
during which much might have been written 
which would have shown how the breeds of 
setters and spaniels became so determined 
that Stonehenge could write of them as thor- 
oughly established. There is, however, no 
such work, and we really take one jump from 
the setting spaniel and water spaniel to the 
various breeds as we know them today. The 
“Sportsman’s Repository,” by John Scott, 
published in 1813 and reissued in 1845, is a 
handsomely illustrated work, most of the dog 
pictures being from the brush of P. Reinagle 
and engraved by the author. Scott indorses 
Daniels’s “Rural Sports” as “an admirable 
work, which will go down with increased 
repuatation to posterity,” but so far as the 
spaniel family is concerned, Scott covers the 
ground fully as well. The illustrations are 
nearly, if not all, the same as used in the 
“Sportsman’s Cabinet,” published in 1803, but 
that is so close to the time of books already 
quoted from that it is preferable to cast ahead 
and get what was written then. Whether the 
letterpress in the edition is the same as that 
of the 1831 edition, or there was a still earlier 
one to correspond with the dates on some of 
the plates, 1820, cannot at this moment be de- 
termined, and is too immaterial to spend time 
over. 

The spaniel proper he divides into three 
varieties, the Springer or large spaniel, the 
small or Cocker. spaniel and the small, deli- 
cate spaniel or Comforter. 

Of the setters Scott gives a very brief and 
unsatisfactory description. He said they had 
deteriorated wofully on account of the pointer 
cross, which had been carried to such an ex- 
tent that it was difficult at that time to find 
a true setter. He further adds that pointers 
were greater favorites and much more numer- 
ous. We have to thank him, however, for a 
reference to Irish setters, which is probably 
the earliest published statement regarding 
them, and is well worth quoting in full: 

“Setters in Ireland are, or used to be, 
termed English spaniels. Mr. Thornhill thus 
describes the crack setters in that country: 
Color deep chestnut and white, or all red, 
with the nose and roof of the mouth black. 


In general setters partake of the variety of 
colors in the spaniel or pointer. On the same 
authority we learn that the Hibernian sports- 
men are in the habit of giving very liberal 
prices for the best kinds of this dog. As a 
proof a gentleman in the north of Ireland 
gave to his tenant for a setter dog and bitch 
the reversal for lease of a farm for 999 years, 
which farm, had the lease expired, would 
have cleared to the landlord about £250 per 
annum. In this case it is but fair that we 
be allowed to presume some additional and 
valuable consideration. Extraordinary high 
prices for setters in England have not hith- 
erto come under our notice, and we believe 
at the present time a very good setter may 
be purchased for £10.” 

Scott’s illustration of the setter is Rein- 
agle’s picture of a white setter in a turnip 
field pointing a pheasant. A stout, well-built 
dog, lacking quality—a workman and fit to 
do a good day’s work if bone and substance 
are the guides to form an opinion upon. 

A work entitled “Biographical Sketches 
and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs,” by Capt. 
Thomas Brown, Edinburgh, 1829, is not much 
of a dog book, but as it was written by a 
man of education, whose other works, “Tllus- 
trations of the Conchology of Great Britain 
and Ireland” and “General Ornithology,” 
would indicate an observing man, it is entitled 
to consideration as indicative of anything ob- 
servable in North Britain. The illustrations 
are described as containing portraits of cele- 
brated or remarkable dogs, and are very poor 
wood cuts from drawings by the author. 

Capt. Brown devotes Section IV to “Fowl- 
ers, or dogs whose natural inclination is to 
chase and point birds and hunt simply by 
the scent.” This he heads with the “Springer 
or Springing spaniel.” He says that he dif- 
fers but little in figure from the setter, except 
in size, their chief difference being that the 
spaniel has a larger head in proportion to the 
bulk of his body than the setter. Also in a 
small degree in color which, in the spaniel, 
is red, yellow, or liver color, and white. 
“They are nearly two-fifths less in height and 
strength than the setter, their form being 
more delicate, their ears longer, very soft 
and pliable, covered with a coat of long, 
wavy and silky hair, the nose is red or black, 
the latter being the surest mark of high 
breeding; the tall is bushy and pendulous, 
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and is always in motion when employed in 
pursuit of game. 

The English setter is spoken of as a mix- 
ture of pointer, English water spaniel and 
Springer, and as all writers of that period 
seem to agree upon that point, they were 
either all wrong or had foundation for their 
statements. Capt. Brown describes the set- 
ter as of elegant figure, a diversity of color 
and unrivaled by any other breed as a hand- 
some dog. Making allowance for the crude 
work of the engraver, the drawing of the 
setter shows a strong, well-set-up dog. 

A Mr. Torry, of Edinburgh, furnishes the 
author with several anecdotes, one of which 
begins: “The black-and-tanned small setter 
bitch which I have was originally out of the 
Duke of Bedford’s breed.” The anecdote 
relates how at ten months old (August, 
1825) she was taken unbroken on the moors 
for the first time and was steady at point and 
backed, and of her own volition marked down 
a wounded bird, and when the dogs were or- 
dered on again went direct to the spot and 
fetched the bird. At that time it will be seen 
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that field shooting had advanced to its pres- 
ent stage. 

This closes the study of books published 
prior to the Stonehenge era, which has been 
followed by Vero Shaw’s “Book of the Dog,” 
and still later and in a more comprehensive 
manner by Rawdon B. Lee. Interesting as is 
much of the matter, yet there is a great void 
in the subject of how from the original 
spaniel of 1600 we now have three distinct 
breeds of setters and half a dozen or more 
of spaniels. This is not really so surprising, 
after all, when one considers how little travel 
was done at that time and how a variety 
might be developed to the distinction of a 
breed without the knowledge of its existence 
becoming public property to any great extent. 
We had an illustration of this isolation in 
sport only a few years ago, when at a hound 
show a pack of black-and-tan harriers from a 
Yorkshire kennel was exhibited that none of 
the dog critics had even heard of. They had 
been bred for color for many years, but being 
a little out of the line of travel were only 
known locally. 

James WATSON. 


THE. COLLIE 


(Cuapter 1V—ConrtTINUED) 

The year 1903 will be remembered for 
some time as that of the period of importa- 
tion of noted sires with great reputations in 
England. Western fanciers took the lead in 
this respect, and early in the year Dr. Mac- 
Nab and Mr. Gardner, of Chicago, and Mr. 
J. I. Behling, of Milwaukee, who respectively 
brought over Rightaway, Heacham Galopin 
and Wellesbourne Conqueror, drew attention 
to the spirit of enterprise which had de- 
veloped in that section. Later in the year 
Mr. Behling brought over Parbold Piccolo, 
but had the great misfortune to lose him, in 
November, and the dog has never been 
recovered. Of the show collies imported 
during the spring the most important by far 
was the sable dog Winnetka Ballyarnet 
Eclipse, who won from all comers and left 
the ring a champion with an unbeaten record. 
He was a dog of superior merit, possessing 
a good head, well carried ears, excellent 
expression and body, and carried a heavy 
coat of good quality. 

The Providence Show in January pro- 
duced no new wonders, Black Watch of 
Ard-na-Clachan being the best dog, followed 


by Craigmore Corinthean, then at his best, 
and particularly good in coat. Mr. Murray 
showed the best bitch in Hanover Florence, 
but Bon Ami Surprise would have been 
higher had she been fit. The second show of 
the Collie Club, the first having been held a 
few years prior in connection with the Pet 
Dog Club’s New York show, was held at 
Stamford, Conn., immediately prior to the 
New York show and drew a large entry. 
Mr. R. A. Murray was the judge, and his 
decisions were sound all through the classes, 
except in one instance. Faugh-a-Ballagh, by 
Brize Yont, was a clear winner in the puppy 
class, beating Cavehill Consul in flatnes of 
skull and character, Consul having a head 
of phenomenal length. Shaughraun, a black 
and tan son of Brize Yont, was third. Win- 
netka Ballyarnett Eclipse won in the novice, 
limit, open and winners classes, followed by 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, and Black Watch beat 
Cavehill Consul in tricolors, as well as taking 
third in open over Craigmore Corinthean. 
Heacham Galopin, quite out of shape, won 
in veterans and took the head special, but 
only got v. h. c. in limit and open classes. 
The bitches were much below the dogs in 
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quality, Merry Sheila getting first in win- 
ners, a position her kennel companion, Bal- 
moral Duchess, should more properly have 
secured, but she only got into the three 
letters division. 

At New York Mr. W. C. Hunter had an 
excellent entry, and he followed the Stam- 
ford decisions pretty closely in dogs. Faugh- 
a-Ballagh won in puppies, and then followed 
Winnetka Ballyarnett Eclipse in the other 
classes. Heacham Galopin, in improved 


* form, was third in limit, beating Ellwyn 


By James Watson 
Hanover Jewel and Black 


Carnegie, reserve, a very nice tricolor show- 
ing much character; he got second to 
Shaughraun in the tricolor class. The most 
important change from the Stamford deci- 
sions was the higher rating of Balmoral 
Duchess, who won in limit and open, any 
color, and got reserve to Moreton Hebe in 
winners. Hanover Jewel, an improved bitch, 


_was second in both open classes to Hebe and 


Duchess. 

In the following week at Newark, Win- 
netka Ballyarnett Eclipse had an easy time 
in winning his champion title. The entry was 
poor, and there were but four bitches all 
told, of which Newton Abbot Princess won 
from Merry Sheila in open and winners, 
Sheila being first in limit. Boston in the 
next week had also a very poor turnout of 
collies. Donvale Regent, second at Newark, 
won in dogs. Bitches were a better lot, and 
Hanover Victoire, well shown, took first in 


all the aged classes. 


At Denver, on conflicting dates with Bos- 
ton, there was a good turnout of collies, Mr. 
Behling sending on a good kennel and taking 
all the awards in winners classes with 
Wellesbourne Hope and Langham Tartan 
and Wishaw Eva and Bon Ami Corraline. 
Mr. N. S. Kaime showed a very good lo 
of home-bred puppies, all noticeable for 
wealth of coat. 

Pittsburgh was the next show, and the 
entry was light. Heacham Galopin captured 
his first winners class prize. Donvale Regent 
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was reserve, but how he ever came to beat 
Wellesbourne Hope is passing strange, for 
Hope, as he was shown at New York and 
Denver, could make rings around Regent. 
Moreton Hebe won in bitch winners from 
Craigmore Carnation. With the exception 
of recording Heacham Galopin’s second win- 
ners score at the St. Louis Collie Club show, 
there is nothing worthy of mention until the 
Chicago show. There are some things in 
connection with the awards at Chicago which 
are not readily understood, and as I was then 
on my way home from acting officially at 
New Orleans show, I was not present to 
know there wherefor thereof. The winners 
class in dogs was placed before the veteran 
class in the catalogue, and it would appear 
that it was then and there decided in favor 
of first and second in the open class—Welles- 
bourne Hope and Parkhill Imperial. In the 
veteran class Wellesbourne Conqueror won 
from Brandane Alton Monty, and when it 


i 


came to the awarding of the breed special, 
Conqueror was reserve to Moreton Hebe, 
thus going ahead of all the dogs, which shows 
that an unfortunate blunder was made in 
deciding dog winners prior to the veteran 
class. Apart from that, we were glad to 
see that Mr. Hungerford rated Parkhill Im- 
perial so high, for he is an excellent collie 
and a dog that ought to have been a cham- 
pion much more than a good many that hold 
the title. In the bitch division, Mrs. Beh- 
ling’s Bon Ami Fair One won in two classes 
and was second in two others to Moreton 
Hebe and Newton Abbot Princess, who 
were, of course, placed in the winners class. 
Fair One was shown in the East, but not in 
good condition, and was then only a possible 
winner if she could be got right for showing. 

The Buffalo Kennel Club held its first 
annual show in the opening week of April, 
and the open dog class was a very level one, 
with Medford Proclamation, Donvale Regent 
and Balmoral Piccolo as the first three. It 
was a mere matter of personal choice between 
these dogs at that time. Interest in the breed 
centered in the meeting of Moreton Hebe 
and Balmoral Duchess in the open class. 
Duchess had beaten Newton Abbot Princess, 
Craigmore Carnation, Hanover Fortuna and 
Merry Shiela in limit class—a strong lot of 
recent winners that—and was very fit. When 
she and Hebe met I thought she was a win- 
ner, but I do not care to say too much, be- 
cause, as Mr. Cox was then laid up with 
a broken knee-cap, I was, at his request, 
showing his dogs, and had, therefore, more 
than the looker-on’s interest. Good bitch as 
Moreton Hebe was at that time, she was not 
invincible, but it is difficult to get any but 
the strongest of judges to upset a popular 
idol, even when the gilt is getting tarnished 
and the paint is cracking off. This is not 
said specifically as to Hebe by any means, 
but on general principles regarding promi- 
nent winners whose past record is a good 
share of their stock in trade when in the 
ring. 

With the exception of the first appearance 
of Wishaw Grace, who was beaten by More- 
ton Hebe, Atlantic City show may be passed. 
Grace was not so good as she could be made, 
but was really not the wonder that was 
expected on her great English victories. 
Quite a notable event took place at Montreal 
show, where Mr. Cox won both mentions in 
dog winners with Balmoral Piccolo and Bal- 
moral Hope, and first in bitch winners with 
Balmoral Duchess, Coila Hizzie being re- 
serve. After that the Balmoral team of four 
beat everything in the show for the team 
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special, making a record for collies for such 
a special. 

At the summer show of the Ladies’ Ken- 
nel Association, held at the late James L. 
Kernochan’s estate, The Meadows, Hemp- 
stead, L. I, Mr. Palmer, the Collie Club 
president, judged, and had a good entry, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the season for 
collie coats. Bournemere Piccolo had a big 
pull in being in coat, and won in open and 
winners, while Moreton Hebe won in bitches. 
For the breed special they, of course, alone 
met, and Mr. Palmer gave it to the dog. 
Hebe had been so long off the bench that 
the ear with the questionable lift had got up 
too high, and that, coupled with the superior 
condition of the dog, was what gained the 
judge’s verdict. Several other summer shows 
were held later on, but nothing exceptional 
came out, and it was not until the fall that 
we had the new good ones. 

At Toronto in September, Mr. Cox showed 
his recent importations, Balmoral Beatrice, 
formerly Old Hall Beatrice, and Balmoral 
Baron. Mr, Jarrett judged, and after each 
had won in winners, gave the special to 
Beatrice. The latter was sent south to Dan- 
bury, where she had an easy victory, but 
Baron was not seen in the States until the 
L. K. A. November show, by which time 
Beatrice had to be kept at home owing to 
the carelessness of the kennelman in per- 
mitting her to get a chance service to one 
of its dogs. Being in whelp and then losing 
her coat kept this good bitch from the win- 
ter and spring shows, where her presence in 
competition with the other good ones would 
have added interest to the season. Expect- 
ing to see Beatrice later, the attention she 
merited was not paid to her at Danbury, 
and I can only say that she is a very high- 
class bitch with a head of great quality and 
possesses perfect outline. 

Balmoral Baron won his champion title at 
New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, his 
severest test being at the latter show. At 
New York, Heacham Galopin was his near- 
est opponent, but should not have been shown 
at his age, for his coat lacked the freshness 
of youth. At Brooklyn he met the New 
York lot, minus Heacham Galopin, and Dr. 
Jarrett’s typical dog, The Conqueror, a little 
undersized, was second to Baron. At Phila- 
delphia Baron’s first real test took place, 
when he beat Greystone, Faugh-a-Ballagh 
and Greystone Breadalbane. These dogs 
were unfortunately entered here with the 
prefix without mention of previous wins 
without it, and were disqualified by the Ken- 
nel Club. That, however, does not affect 
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remarks on the judging. Mr. A. D. Lewis 
put Faugh-a-Ballagh next to Baron, but my 
preference was Breadalbane, then and since. 
The other is a very sweet dog, just a shade 
effeminate in muzzle and lacking strength af 
the end of it, and he has not quite as good 
collie expression. There seemed to be no 
difference between the dogs as to condition, 
both being faultlessly shown. Baron is a 
tricolor of great quality. He possesses size, 
has a good head, with an exceptionally good 
foreface, eyes well placed, ears small and 
carried to perfection. As shown at this time 
he lacked a little in body substance, looking 
a shade long and slack in loin. When just 
ready for the judge he did not show this to 
any extent, as he then had a rounder look, 
but as the tricolor coat falls flat when dried 
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out it then became noticeable as about the 
only failing this good dog had. A few 
months later, with the natural substance that 
comes with age, he showed improvement in 
that respect. He was certainly one of the 
best three new comers of the 1903 dogs, the 
others being Winnetka Ballyarnett Eclipse 
and Wellesbourne Conqueror. 

The display of bitches at these three 
November shows was lamentably weak, both 
as to numbers and quality, the exceptions 
being Moreton Hebe at Brooklyn and Rip- 
powam Bo Peep at Philadelphia. 

This brings us to this year’s shows, which 
are present history to all, and comments 
upon current events will be more apropos at 
the end of the season, when Mr. Morgan’s 
return as an exhibitor has had due effect. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


Hints, Questions and Answers 


THE QUESTION BOX 

Q.—I have a well-bred pointer pup, seven 
months old, that is small for his age and 
does not seem to grow. He was kept with 
a large pup, who ate his own food and the 
little fellow’s too. He is smart and active, 
hunts lively and points, but I should like 
to have him much larger than it seems he 
will ever be. Is there any special feed that 
would make him grow? 

A.—A puppy getting stunted from lack of 
sufficient nourishment usually never gets 
thrifty and of proper size, no matter how 
much feed he is given later on. A goodly 
ration of raw lean beef daily and all the sweet 
milk the pup will take is the best that can 
be given to enhance growth. Plenty of ex- 
ercise will create appetite, and if fed regu- 
larly and sufficiently this pup may still be 
brought to fairly good size; most probably, 
however, he will never be a large dog. 


Q.—My Irish setter pup is but seven 
months old and takes to retrieving ducks 
naturally. Have taken her along on several 
occasions just to give her exercise, and when 
I shot a duck that fell in shallow water the 
youngster would rush out to it and bring it 
in like an old trained dog. Now, I would 
like to know whether this will in any way 
affect her hunting qualities for quail, which 
I want her mostly for. 

A—Retrieving ducks of itself would not 


— 
affect her hunting qualities in any way; 
rather it will strengthen the ambition to 
serve in a useful manner, but the practice 
may result in the pup taking severe cold 
from working in the water, resulting in the 
loss of scenting powers, so that when put 
on quail she will lack one of the most es- 
sential functional qualities—“nose”—and thus 
be practically worthless. 


Q.—My beagle hound, two years old, has 
for some weeks been getting a lump on the 
side of her throat, and it is now as large 
as a hen’s egg and hard as a rock. She 
has good appetite, and apparently feels well. 
What can be done for her? 

A—The lump is the result of impure 
blood, but will not have a bad effect or en- 
danger the life of the dog if treated in time 
to prevent blood poisoning, which usually 
follows in course of six weeks to two 
months. Proceed thus: Between thumb and 
finger press the lump tightly, with sharp 
penknife make an incision on the under side 
—a dirty, blood-stained watery substance 
will emit. Prevent the opening healing shut 
by pressing out all the pus that gathers each 
day for fully one week. Feed lightly on 
bland foods and give ample exercise. 


Q.—It is necessary to keep my two-year- 
old setter tied up all the time, but about 
once a week I turn him loose for a run. 
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Sometimes he returns home in course of an 
hour or so, but again he may stay away for 
several days and look much worse than I 
like when he returns. Seems to run to the 
fields and there completely wear himself out 
before returning home. Is there no way 
that I can induce him to stay near the house 
when liberated for exercise? 

A.—Could you have the dog accompany 
you on your daily walk in the city and tie 
him up at night only, he would, no doubt, 
gladly stay. But keeping him tied up for a 
week at a time will make a bolter of any dog. 
If impractical to have him in your company 
during the day, then he should have a roomy 
yard to romp in. Lying at the chain so long 
is both irksome and detrimental to any dog. 


Q.—I am obliged to keep my pup chained 
all the time, except when released for ex- 
ercise in the evening. He has acquired the 
habit of barking at intervals both day and 
night, whether there be anything to fuss 
about or not. I have used the whip severely, 
but just as soon as I leave him he will start 
the racket again. Should be glad to know 
how to overcome the fault. 

A—yYou will find this fully explained on 
page 28 in “The Amateur Trainer.” Proceed 
in accordance and your trouble will soon 
be over. 


Q—My English setter puppy, seven 
months old, has been in the best of health 
up to several weeks ago, when he began 
drooping and seems weak in the back since 
then. He can hardly stand up for two min- 
utes without squatting down upon his 
haunches, and moves about with effort when 
again he regains his feet, tottering from side 
to side. What may be the matter, and is 
there no cure for this ailment? 

A.—Undoubtedly your pup has distemper, 
and should have had proper treatment at the 
very beginning of weakening; when once 
getting to wobble when walking and too 
weak to stand up, the chances are against 
the patient. 


Q.—A friend presented me with a fine- 
looking setter pup nearly one year old. Have 
had her out and find she is somewhat gun- 
shy. She sneaks along behind me after I 
have fired the first shot and will not hunt. 
Have whipped her for it without desired 
result. How can the fault be overcome? 

A—It was a mistake to whip her when 
afraid of shooting—will augment the fear 
all the more, she thinking there will be a 
repetition after every shot fired. Most likely 
it is not really gunshyness, however, and she 


merely takes the shot as a warning to desist 
hunting. It will be best to take her afield 
in company with a lively hunter and let the 
two dogs start out together and hunt. Do 
not fire the gun for some time, till Miss Shy 
gets animated and interested in the hunt. 
When she is fully a hundred yards from 
you, fire the gun in an opposite direction 
and at once move on as though nothing had 
happened. Should she come in, act kindly 
and urge her (without force) to rejoin the 
other dog. If the first shot seems to in- 
timidate her much, then it will be best not 
to fire another shot that afternoon, but just 
let them hunt. Call them in now and then, 
pat and stroke her to show that there is 
no harm in store for her; then urge her on- 
ward and act pleasantly throughout. The 
next time out you will find her more bold 
and less mindful of the report of the gun. 
Now fire oftener, but always when she is 
ranging from you at some distance, never 
stop after the shot, but continue onward for 
a time and then call them in again to be 
spoken to kindly. 


Q.—About a year ago an English setter 
bitch came into my yard and killed several 
blooded chickens. Apparently it was a well- 
bred pup, so I chained her up and advertised 
her and have waited all this time for a claim- 
ant who, however, never came. Last fall 
I sent her to a trainer and she turned out 
fine in the field, so that I have a world 
beater. I bred her to a fine dog of this city 
and she now has five very nice-looking pup- 
pies and I want to keep two of these and 
have them registered. Now, how must I 
proceed to get them entered in the register? 

A.—That will be impossible unless you 
can furnish the pedigree or registry number 
of the progenitors. It will be necessary to 
furnish authentic data as regards three gen- 
erations at least. 


Q.—My pointer dog is about two years old 
and has never had any chance in the field on 
game—never saw a quail or other game bird. 
In the yard he delights in drawing on and 
coming to stand on the chickens and at times 
holds the point for several minutes, till the 
chickens happen to move, whereupon he fol- 
lows and again points if he gets them cor- 
nered. Is it all right to allow that and may 
I expect him to point game in the field. 

A.—Pointing by sight is of no value at all 
—rather detrimental, because the dog getting 
into that habit will invariably “look” for birds 
when taken afield, instead of searching by 
scent and pointing thereby. Monkeying with 
tame chickens should be discouraged. 

Ed. F. Haberlein. 
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(See important announcement on page 1128 
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about our next issue and how to get the pair | 


of “Hit and Miss” pictures free.) 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
TRAP SHOOTING 


Trap shooting is a cunningly contrived in- 
vention originated by His Satanic Majesty 
for the sole aim and object of subtracting the 
legal tender from the wallet, the sock and the 
bank account. ‘ 

The confirmed victim of the trap shooting 


mania will be found in his declining years | 


with showbills wrapped about his attenuated 
frame in lieu of a more popular commodity. 

The heinous villain who performed the 
duties of advance agent in the popularizing 
of this branch of anarchy has passed into 
oblivion but his devotees may be found in 


every walk of life, the unquenchable fires | 


of the trap shooting fever thirsting in their 
veins. 

Not long ago, while on a still-hunt after 
the hired girl, who had left and by an ac- 
cident taken a half bushel or so of the family 
silver, I drove into a neighboring town. As 
we drew near the place, the horses pricked 
up their listening appendages, snorted and 
otherwise exhibited symptoms of intense anx- 
iety. At one side of the pike was a large 
crowd watching a row of big husky fellows, 
apparently trying to pot a little rascal who 
was skulking behind an old door propped up 
in the foreground. 

Thoroughly horrified, I indignantly de- 
manded the occasion for the unprecedented 
behavior. 

“Aw, Bill’n Hank’n Sam’n Gawge is trap 
shootin’,” said a tall, lank sapling. 

The boy back of the door had some sort of 

a machine that he wrestled with between 
.shots. After a bout with the dingus the 
boy’s head would appear in silhouette above 
the door with a pained look of interest evident 
in his features. One of the shooters (Bill 
or Hank or Sam or Gawge) would slowly 
and methodically elevate his gun, at the same 
time separating his feet wide apart so that 
he would be able to stand the shock without 
falling. 

“Pull!” he’d yell and the boy would duck 
and pull, whereat a thing like a last week’s 
buckwheat cake would sail out from behind 
the door and float off on the air. 

Inf the thirty minutes that we watched them, 
seven birds were more or less damaged, 
which, we were informed, was not so bad 
for Bill and Hank and Sam and Gawge. 

Since then I have taken a course (night- 

) in trap shooting and find there are 
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several things about it that are well worth 
knowing. 

The trap shooter must be absolutely fear- 
less. A timid man has no business within 

nshot range of the traps. A man who can 
a his breastbone against the muzzle of a 
hair-trigger gun with the hammers clear 
back to the woods is the envy of all trap 
shooters. Occasionally one or two will 
packed in ice owing to the habit, but this is 
a rare exception. 

A “pump” gun is a favorite weapon with 
trap shooters and it is highly advisable to 
use one for the reason that you can fill the 
leg of the man next to you with shot and lay 
it to the gun as easy as falling off a log. 
All familiarity from the bystanders may be 
discouraged by an occasional accidental shot 
in their direction. 

After a shot the bird will generally be 
observed to sail slowly and steadily along 
until it finally lands in the grass. This is 
caused by the difference in the direction of 
your aim and the direction the shot took. 
Pull your gun open and look into the barrels 
—something may have crawled in there and 
gone to sleep. 

In using the second barrel, wait till the 
bird is about to alight and then insist you 
hit it. Nine times out of ten it will be found 
broken and you will be completely vindicated. 

Have your own special brand of shells and 
if none of that make is at hand, cancel your 
entry and draw down your side bets. Al- 
ways have plenty to say while at the traps— 

eep up a running fire of witty remarks, 
sarcastic comments and cat-calls—your com- 
panions will lose the match from nervous- 
ness while your name will appear in the pa- 
per as the “genial-souled sportsman so-and- 


When the shooting is over for the day and 
the boys are figuring up your share of the 
expense, always remember that you are 
needed at home. One man went an entire 
season without buying a single cartridge. 
His plan was to open his elegant, alligator- 
hide shell-case at the grounds and find no 
shells therein. Of course he had to borrow, 
having left his pocketbook behind on the 
pianola. Afterward, amid the smoke and 
confusion, he invariably forgot who did the 
lending. The poor fellow was greatly wor- 
ried over his defective memory and after 
lingering about town for several months de- 
parted, leaving a large number of business 
men to divide the worry among themselves 


pro rata. 
N. H. Crowe. 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, 
Conn., issues a catalogue which is of genuine 
interest to anglers, especially at this time of 
the year. The company manufactures a va- 


ried and attractive line of angling imple- 
ments and is constantly adding to its prod- 
ucts. The famous “Globe bearing,” which 
has been a feature of the company’s high- 
grade reels for several years, has beet: 
adapted to a number of new models of reels. 
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A very novel and practical automatic reel is 
another addition. The Hendryx Company 
also manufactures a very large line of 
spoons, spinners and artificial baits. Every 
angler will be glad to own this valuable cat- 
alogue. It is sent for twenty-five cents. 


A REPLY TO “ENGINEER” 


Mr. Arthur Savage, managing director of 
the Savage Arms Co., replies to an article 
in our March number as follows: 

“In reading through the interesting pages 
of your March edition, I came upon the ar- 
ticle ‘What we may expect,’ by ‘Engineer.’ 

“There is no doubt if the powder manu- 
facturers could produce a powder that would 
give increased velocity and not increased pres- 
sure that Engineer’s dream might become 
true, but it is hardly reasonable to expect 
any such thing. The reason why smokeless 
powder as manufactured today gives a 
higher velocity than black powder is because 
it burns slower, and the projectile is acceler- 
ated by the ever-increasing pressure of the 
smokeless powder, until it leaves the muzzle. 
At the same time there is considerably more 
pressure than with black powders. 

“Now it is hardly to be supposed that it 
will be possible for th: powder manufacturers 
to supply a powder that will burn any slower 
than the best smokeless powders of today, 
and unless they do it will be impossible to 
get the high velocity and energy with larger 
bores unless much heavier rifles are con- 
structed. Let us at least hope that sentiment 
will gradually work in favor of the Boer 
method, whereby the hunter takes one car- 
tridge for his hunt and returns with one ani- 
mal. 


The man who walks much, and sports- 
men are great walkers, will be interested in 
the advertisement of the Dr. Reed cushion 
shoe in our advertising pages. Even if your 
feet have not troubled you, you will find new 
pleasure in walking if you wear these shoes. 


We note with interest the appointment of 
Mr. Charles C. Brown as General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the Bangor and Aroos- 
took Railroad, with offices in Bangor, Me. 
Mr. Brown succeeds Mr. Geo. M. Houghton, 
and the sportsmen’s interests will be served 


-as ably in the future as they have in former 


years. The company’s new book, “In the 
Maine Woods,” is a handsome and useful 
specimen of sportsmen’s literature. 


The Second Annual Dinner of the Cana- 
dian Camp was given at the Hotel St. Denis, 
New York, on Febuary 20, more than one 
hundred members and guests attending. A 
feature of the menu was the tail of an alli- 
gator which Mr. James W. Johnson, a mem- 
ber, had sent from Florida. The speakers of 
the evening were: A. A. Anderson, “Our 
Forests and Their Preservation”; . Rev. 
William J. Long, “The Province Canada 
Wants”; Irving Bacheller, “Him an’ Me”; 
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WINCHESTER 


22 CALIBER MODEL 1903 


AN ENTIRELY NEW RIFLE NOW READY 


Unequalled rapidity and ease of manipulation aid accurate aim of successive shots 


Winchester Model 1903 is a ten-shot AUTOMATIC, hammerless, take- 
down rifle. It is adapted to a new .22 caliber rim-fire cartridge, loaded with 
smokeless powder and the Winchester Greaseless Bullet. It is graceful 

in outline, light in weight, certain in operation, simple in construction and pos- 

sesses few parts. After filling the magazine and throwing the first cartridge 

into the chamber, all that it is necessary to do to shoot the ten cartridges that 

the rifle contains is to pull the trigger for each shot. Weight, 53/ pounds. List Price, $25.00. 
Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


L. O. Armstrong, “Our Camp on the Missis- 
saga”; Harry V. Radford, on “The Position 
of the American Sportsman.” Stories were 
told by Andrew J. Stone, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and Col. C. J. (“Buffalo”) Jones. 
The Camp contemplates the acquisition of a 
permanent home in the Canadian wilds at an 
early date. 


Write for W. H. Mullins’ new catalogue 
of steel boats, it will interest you. Address 
222 Depot Street, Salem, O. 


Persons interested in the purchase of a 
summer home, a backwoods camp or a 
hunting preserve will do well to consult 
our advertising pages. Several very desir- 
_able properties are advertised for sale in this 
number, and all will be found exactly as 
represented. 


Game Commissioner Shurtleff of New 
Hampshire made a “haul” in the town of 
Albany recently. Through one of his war- 
dens he was informed that two young men 
of that place had passed the winter in the 
woods, where under the guise of gum-dig- 
gers they had slaughtered some twenty or 
more deer. It appeared that it was a case 
of “pot hunting,” pure and simple, the 
vension being shipped to a Boston firm as 
fast as secured. Mr. Shurtleff at once 
adopted stringent measures, with the result 
that the two law-breakers paid something 
like $600 in fines and were left with a sen- 
tence of one year’s imprisonment i 


over them, to be enforced in case of future 
misdemeanors. It is safe to assume that 
the sentence will never be served, as the men 
have probably learned their lesson. Killing 
deer out of season is not exactly a safe and 
enjoyable pastime under the new régime 
which Mr. Shurtleff has inaugurated. 


A subscriber writes: “In this section of 
Connecticut (Pine Meadow) we have had a 
very severe winter and it is feared that but 
few quail have survived, save where they 
were fed and otherwise protected by sports- 
men.” 


We call the attention of black bass enthu- 
siasts to the somewhat startling announce- 
ment to be found among our advertisi 
pages concerning the successful artifici 
propagation of small-mouth black bass fry 
and that fry and fingerlings can now be pur- 
chased. e are aware that this announce- 
ment will be received with perhaps a little 
incredulity by the average well-posted ich- 
thyologist but we have investigated the 
matter fully and are convinced of the suc- 
cess of the experiment. We expect to pre- 
sent further details of the work in a future 
number. 


NEW JERSEY ROBIN BILL DEFEATED 

Bird lovers and real sportsmen in New 

Jersey are rejoicing over the defeat of the 
bill permitting the slaughter of robins duri 
the nesting season of the birds, in June an 

uly, which is also the and straw- 

try season. The vote in the assembly on 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


SPECIAL ‘ANNOUNCEMENT 


The May issue of Fretp anp Stream begins a new volume and the ninth year o, 2 
lication. We want a lot of new people to embrace this auspicious time to join the “Fimip 
AND StreAM Famuty,” and to that end offer to send free during April our pair of famous 
companion duck-shooting pictures with every order for a year’s subscription. 

These story-telling — were produced by us at great expense in water-color process ; 


the size of picture sur 
as this offer only holds good during April! 


is 11x 18 inches—just right for den, office or library. Be prompt 


result that was not anticipated by 
enthusiastic friend of the robin. 


Chas. Plath & Son, 62 Fulton St, New 
York, are again seeking the of 
anglers through a variety of new and in- 
teresting angling products. They have re- 
cently arranged to -_ a full line of the 
new preserved baits, such as frogs, minnow 
etc. They also have the prepared pork rin 
bait, ready cut into strips: this will be found 
one of the greatest conveniences of the sea- 
son. 


February 23 was 46 to 8 against the bill, a 
i the most 


E. A. Chase, Brownville, Me., manufac- 
tures a simple and ingenious tent that will 
to sportsmen because of its practi- 
cability. This tent requires no special poles, 
closed up tig t or opened wide to the camp- 
fire as desired. 


QUAIL IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A friend in Archdale, N. C., writes that in 
that section the winter was very cold, but 
there was no deep snow. “Birds have win- 
tered well,” he writes. “They do not seem 
to have suffered for want of food, as they 
are fat and strong and go like the wind 
when they are put up. Never were so many 
birds left over and if ng 
isa nesting one we wi ve them 
the hundreds pn fall. There was but little 
shooting done in this section, as there was 
so auth disagreeable weather. A club of 
four or five sportsmen could get all the shoot- 
ing here next season that they could wish, 
as the farmers would like to lease their 
lands. The club could lease five thousand 
acres of shooting land with birds in abun- 


The beautiful portfolio of sixty prize pic- 
tures recently put out by the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
is one of the richest contributions to photo- 
graphic literature in many years. It is not 
only full of su pictures but also contains 
numerous articles on the technique of the art. 


The Burtis “Irresistible” trolling bait for 
fish will be needed for the tackle box 
—don’t forget. Old anglers will tell you 
that this one-hook bait is a true sportsman’s 
lure and so well made withal that it will 
hold what it hooks. For handsome cata- 
logue of high-class tackle address Geo. H. 
Burtis, Worcester, Mass. 


Our younger readers will be interested to 
know that the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., is placing on the mar- 
ket for 1904 an entire new line of single 
barrel hammer guns in addition to the ham- 
merless guns, which will be known as the 
Nos. 105, 107, 115 and 125. These will 
springs and extra heavy , § y at- 

ched, making them safe , the use of 
heavy loads of nitro powder. They will have 
an extra wide extractor and snap fore-end. 


To enable retail buyers to save the piano 
dealer’s usually large commission, a firm of 
piano manufacturers in New York make a 
specialty of selling their pianos direct from 
their factory at wholesale price. They do 
not supply their pianos to dealers or retail 
stores, and do not employ salesmen or 
agents. Their factory is one of the oldest in 
the United States, having been established 
over 36 years ago. They claim to have man- 
ufactured and sold in that time over 38,000 
pianos. Their catalogue contains very man 
testimonials, and they also publish a “Boo 
of Information about Pianos,” which they 
state contains .as much information as 
is possessed by the most experienced piano 
expert, and which is therefore of great value 
to any one wishing to buy a piano. They 
will send it free to any one who will mention 
this magazine. Address Wing & Son, 350- 
362 West 13th St, New York. 


Anglers should write for the new cata- 
logue of fishing tackle issued by The Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Akron, O. Pflueger’s lu- 
minous trolling and casting baits, with the 
reversible hinge lug device, are very success- 
ful lures, and well worthy of space in the 
tackle box. Ask for catalogue and mention 
Fietp AND STREAM. 


If you ever lose a valuable watch you will 
then realize the value of owning an inexpen- 
sive but reliable substitute to be carried 
when you go to the woods. The Ingersoll 
dollar watch keeps very nearly as close time 
as any watch, and is perfectly reliable for 
any use. Its construction makes it imper- 
vious to rough usage, and if you contemplate 
indulging yourself with a taste of the stren- 
uous life of the woods you'd better get an 
Ingersoll to replace your expensive time- 
piece against the time when you fall off the 
mountain or get spilled out of the canoe in 
the swift water. d when you send for it, 
Address Robe Ingersoll Dept. 

n TO., 
96., 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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A good duck load can now be 
bought in the U. M. C. moderate- 
priced smokeless powder shell— 
NITRO CLUB. It is a new load 
at the price, 3'¢ drams—1 44 ounces, 
6’s or 4’s chilled in 234 inch case. 
For heavier loads the ARROW 
shell is recommended. 
M. C. stands for sure fire.” 
Catalog mailed on application i 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, Bridgeport, Conn. 
York, N. Y. 


FiVERYWHERE along the sea- board aan Havre de Grace to Currituck and 
the duck passes of Texas, a majority of duck hunters shoot REMINGTON 
SHOT GUNS. The Hammer guns shoot just as hard as the Hammerless and sell 
at $20, $23, and $25. New Catalog. 

REMINGION ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


AGENCY, 3/2 BROADWAY, N. Y.CITY - DEPOT, 8 FIRST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
C. Shot Shells 
, 
| 
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Our Dense Powders are standards for Rifles, Shotguns 
and Revolvers. Used by U. S. Army and Navy. 


We also have secured control of the American E. C. & 
Schultze Bulk Smokeless Works at Oakland, N. J., and 
‘ are giving most careful attention to the manufacture of 
: these well known brands. 


i LAFLIN & RAND PQWDER CO. 


I. DOC:—PROFESSOR, NOW WE ARE ON EQUAL TERMS. YOUR MATHEMATICS 
WON'T COUNT AT THIS GAME, 
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SENATOR STEWART SAYS: 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
I have found HAYNER WHISKEY exceptionally fine for 
table and medicinal purposes. 


U.S. Senator from Nevada. 


THE ONLY WHISKEY WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY AND PERFECT PURITY. 


Uncle Sam, in the person of Ten Government Officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch. We 
dare not take a gallon of our own whiskey out of our own warehouse unless he says it’s 
all+ight. And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all-its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of 
PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why HAYNER WHISKEY 
is so good and yet so cheap. That's why we have half a million satisfied customers, 
That’s why you should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied, 


HAYNER 


FULL QUARTS 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


OUR OFFER We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER SEVEN- 

YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20. and we will pay the express charges. 

Try it and if you don’t find itall right and as good as you ever used orcan buy 

from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 

$3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. 

j could it be fairer? If ~~ are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. 
¢ We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho. Mont., Nev..N. Mex..Ore., Utah., Wash.,or Wyo. 
moust be on the basi of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINM., ATLANTA, GA., 


ow 
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HAYNER 
» SEVEN YEAR OW 
LLERS— 
DAYTON. OHIO: 
ST PAUL. 
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1898 AGAIN DEMONSTRATED 1904 


THE MARVELOUS ACCURACY OF 


PETERS CARTRIDGES 


FOR THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR THE 


EES 


Indoor 
Rifle Championship 


of the UNITED STATES 


won with 


Peters .22 
Short Cartridges | 


loaded with 


King’s 
Semi-Smokeless 
Powder 


Peters .22 Short—Giant of its kind 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Department ; Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
98 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Fran- 
T. H. KELLER, MANAGER cisco, Cal. 
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AUSTIN 
CARTRIDGES 


Nothing Better for the Critical and Particular Sportsman 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


Austin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 35 W. 2dSt., Cincinnati,O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 


eee 


A RELIABLE PRODUCT 
MADE BY 
AN INDEPENDENT CONCERN 


E. I. DuPONT 
COMPANY 


Makers ofall Kinds 
of Explosives: 
Dynamite, Fumeless Gelatine 
and Blasting Powders * »* 
Smokeless and Black Pow ders 
for all kinds of Guns 


and the World’s most pop- 
ular Shotgun Powder 


Du PONT 
SMOKELESS 


are noted for their absolute 
safety, accuracy and durabil- 
ity. Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. B. Worcester, Mass, 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 


E, I. Du PONT COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


CATALOG FOR POSTAL 
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This is the age of 
Repeating Guns, 
and the best are the MARLINS. 
For hunting they are ideal, never fail- 
ing to extract or eject, and working 
like a charm in all weathers. The 
solid top and side ejector do the busi- 
ness. For quick and hard shooting, 
neatness and balance, they are un- 
equalled, and they are low in price. 
12 and 16 Gauges, all grades, styles of 
choke, lengths of barrels, etc. 

Send 3 stamps for 100-page illustrated 
Book of Testimonials and 132-page 
illustrated Catalogue No. B 155 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 


If you own any guns, get a 


Sportsman’s Cabinet 


k = 


No. 30.—Size, 64 in. high, 31% in. wide, 16 in. 
deep. Made of solid oak. Cast brass 
handles. Double thick glass door. 
First class workmanship and_con- 

Maybe you want a better one. If so, we have 
it, in fact, we make cabinets ranging up to 
$48.00. Every cabinet is guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Our financial responsibility eliminates 
all risk to you. Our output is sold direct to 
the customer. This saves you the.middleman’s 
profit. 


Send stamp for complete catalog and prices. 


WEST END FURNITURE CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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SAVAGE RIFLES 


GLANCE at the 22-caliber Savage Repeating Rifle will convince you that it 

is different from any other arm you ever saw. Besides being the best gun 
for small game and target work, it is the simplest and safest to handle. Its par- 
ticularly strong points are accuracy and reliability, and the finish and beauty 
of outline will aiways be a source of pleasure. It will never stick or jam when 
you are in a hurry for a second shot, but will always work smoothly and easily. 
Savage Rifles are made in a variety of sizes for all different kinds of shooting and 
are sold to you under an honest guarantee. Write to-day for catalogue No. 24. 


Savage Arms Company 
UTICA, N. VU. Ss. A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 


uxba 


Sportsman’s Coat 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


An absolutely rain-proof coat. Water will positively 
not soak through it or adhere to it. Made of soft, 
smooth, pliable cloth that will not rustle or 
crack. Lined throughout with same ma- 
terial; reinforced by gun cap on shoul- 
der and flap over shoulder seams. 

Patent bellows under arms permits 
free arm movements and atlords 
perfect ventilation. Ample and 
roomy pockets for every pur- 
pose protected by large flaps. 

ull cut—well tailored and trimmed. 

Material in light tan or dead grass colors. 
A perfect coat 


For Fishermen 


as well as the hunter. Rain- roof qualities, fit and 
satisfaction guaranteed or 110ney refunded. Price 
$5.00, express prepaid, to all points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In ordering send snug breast meas- 
ure close up under the arms, stating color desired. 
Samples on request. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, No.2 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 
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Il. DOC:—HELLO! THERES A COUPLE 
MISSED THEM BOTH! 


OF RABBITS. 


OUR 


STORE 


MN 
om 
© 
=) 
Yo. 


Is one of the larg- 
est and most com- 
plete in the world. 
Everything for 
every kind of 


NEW YORK 


BANG! BANG!—BY JOVE, 


WILD RICE SEED 


Valuable as an 
attraction for 
wild fowls. Sown 
in large quanti- 
ties along the 
edges of ponds, 
lakes and 
streams, 
It can be success- 
fully sown either 
in the winter or 
: spring. It grows 
i\/ very rapidly in 
to eight feet 
water, ripe- 
an late in Au- 
gust or early in 
September. Sow 
it broadcast from 
a boat in two or 
three feet of wa- 
ver having a mud 
bottom. In large 
ponds or lakes it 
purifies the wa- 
ter. For planting 
in fish ponds it is 


WG equally desira- 

ble. It also does 

* well along the 

shores of marsh- 

es, and makes 

good hay. Inany 

gue, 1 to 1000 pounds, per pound, new 1903 crop now 

lso Wild Rice for table use, per lb. « $0.20 

The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting 

Goods House in the Northwest, Established 1855. 

Our complete Gun and Fishing Tackle Catalogue on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD GO., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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Sportsman. | 
THE BIG STORE ACITYINITSELF 

SIEGELT, 
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THE ORIGINAL 


AND POPULAR LEFEVER 


Grand American Handicap Winner 
at the largest target tournament ever held. 


Have you seen our latest Ejector Gun? 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In tHE... SMITH GUN 


Strength 
Simplicity 


Absolute 
Reliability 


THE PIONEER OF AUTOMATIC EJECTORS 


The Winner of the THREE FIRST PRIZES in the World's Greatest Shooting Event—the Grand 
American Handicap, Kansas City, 1902. 

The ONE GUN Positively Guaranteed to shoot any Nitro-Powder without getting loose. 

WE_MAKE GUNS RANGING IN PRICE from $37.00 to $740.00. We use Damascus, Crown 
Steel. Nitro Steel, Krupp Steel and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels. Send for catalog to 


HUNTER ARMS CO. FULTON, N. Y. 


Tie NEW LEFEVER | 


16and 20 gauges as light 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 5 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sportsmen! Be Your Own Taxidermist! 
Learn to mount birds, animals, heads, etc., true to life. We teach Taxidermy BY MAIL. Beelly 
and - uickly learned. STANDARD METHODS, expert instructors, reasonable rice. OU 

SCHOOL FOR SPORTSMEN, BY SPORTSMEN, is endorsed by all leading taxidermists, aud 
the best sporting magazines. The spring shooting is at hand and you will secure some beautiful 
ee. They deserve a place in your home, den, or office. Are you interested? Our new 
illustrated catalogue is just reacy, and it’s free to every reader of FIELD AND STREAM. 

Write us for one TO-DAY, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, INC. 63-73 COM. BANK., OMAHA, NEB. 


BUFFALO HORNS rsx ROUGH 


; Just as they were picked up on the North- 
i western Plains over twenty years ago. 
Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 


Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by | 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 


long distances express charges will be less than | 


Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD CoO., ft. Posi, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Ni 


BAXTER OUTFITS 


For Camp, Boat, Tent or House 
-Baxter - Frankfort ~Hy. 


MT. CLEMENS, MicH., August 4, 1903, 
W. E. BAXTER, FRANKFORT, KyY., 
DEAR = om: years ago bought one one 
ves and outfits, and no e 
Please send latest catalog. ‘WM. D. BISHOP, JR. 


A ‘Convertible Cot and; Pack Bag. Weighs | 
4% lbs. Fits the back. “A or on the | 
Road. A Bed in Camp. ey 


S. D. MARTIN 
STATION R, ROUTE NO. 5, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H-T-T Published monthly. 52 pages 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping anc 
Raw Furs. copy Trader. 
Trapper, BOX GALLIPOLIS 


Martin's Patent Elastic Pack Sack 


HENRY SCHULTHEIS 

| Art Gallery Picture Store and ee Factory 

| Old English and Modern Sporting Prints 

| | Pictures and Frames of all k witand a? or all purposes 
Weh 1 but if ill ha 4. 

wast we will be $0 quate you war prices 
| | 55 Vesey St. - ©« « ow York 
| 319 Cortlandt 


| BIG GAME HUNTING 


| §portsmen wanting Grizzly Bear, or any kind of large 
game to be found in the Rocky Mountains, I can find it 
for you, 
Tourists wanting to jvisit Yellowstone Park, I can 
furnish any kind of outfit wanted. 
References, Mr. H. V. 


” ex) ing. 
12 E. 105th Street, Now York City. 
WILLIS L. WINEGAR, 
P. O. Box 15, St. Anthony, Fremont County, Idaho. 


| RApForD, 


IF YOU SHOOT 


Rifle, Pistol or you'll 
make a Bull’ s-Eye ies three 
ac. stamps for new deal Hand book, 
No. 15, 147 Pages, Free. The The latest 


Encycl Arms, Powders 
Sheol Bullets, Mention Field 


ideal Mig. (25 St New Haven, 


THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC, 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 31-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the | Cars. A Pack- 
| Bag in the Woods for Circular C. 


J, KINSTLER, 126 Oak st. ‘CHICAGO, TLL 


‘tho’ their flight be as ‘swift 
as a falling star THE 


RIFLE 


is quicker | by far 


The opening spring invites 
you out-of-doors and a few days 
in the woods 
Hamilton Rifle will prove a s 
tonic. It is an ideal family 
light and strong, shoots | 
caliber cartridges and has 


Price $2.00. 


and fields with a 


For small game and target practice it stands without a peer. 
Our No. 15 Model with a four inch shorter barrel és 
practically the same weapon reduced to boy’s size, Price $1.50, 


Ask your dealer to show you Ham 
If he cannot, write us for illustrated folder—F REE. 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., 


MODEL NO.19 


HAMILTON 200 


plendid 

firearm — 

ong or short 22 
t tic shell 


lert, 


ilton Rifles. 


Box 66, Plymouth, Mich. 
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“BOB BOB - WHITE!” — 
lo other commanding 
: tention jon Guan Cultore, other 
= work gives as practical a treatise on the culture as a 
UAILOLOGY” 
cn every species from the Bob W hite to Enro- 
pean Quail; 1 page iastrations from live birds; a 
A to z procuring and rais- 
quail; letters from breeders; and game laws. A 
work highly commended by the Netural Seo* fi 
Pistory: Sporting and Fancier’s Press of the 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
FIELD & STREAM, 85 W 21st St, New York City. 
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LANG CARVED SHIELDs | Che Chase Pole-less Cen 


Taxidermists : (PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


Your customers will 

ladly pay the slight 
Sifference between 
the common, plain 
board and our finely 
carved, clegantly fin- 
ished artistic shields. 
Send for Catalogue F. 


Hanters : 
If your taxidermist 
does not have the 


“Lang” shields, send ° 
us his name. No. 19 Birch E.A.Chase, Brownville, Me. 


LANG COMPANY -:- Beecher Falls, Vt. Wm. Read & Sons, Boston 


Simple, ingenious, practical. 
Designed by an experienced 
camper. No poles to cut. No 
tearing of tent. Set up in 
tive minutes. The only tent 
you can close up tight and 
open wide to a camp fire. 
Large capacity and small 
bulk. Prices, 6x6, $11; ee 
Tg, $12; 7x9, $14. Trade 
discounts. 


FOR SALE BY 


| Currier & Hook, Bangor, Me. 


| Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
BUNNELL casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 


more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
BUNGALOW CHAIR refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 
FO “A” quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 
fothis, is the ideal chair “ Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 
or ns, Camps, Parlors, 

etc. Hasno equaléorense’ HOUSE MOCCASINS 
comfort and durability. These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
Any finish or wood desired. cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 


Price Natural Pine . .$4.00 you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
In $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
to the trade Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Manufactured by 
H. C. BUNNELL METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis, 


Write for illustrated circular and 
' price list of hand-made hunting 
Westport, New York shoes and moccasins of every de- 


scription. Mention Field & Stream 


~ STILL HUNTING SHOE 


Shee illustrated by the cut belew hae s BO 


aponiea, 
stock, full bel 
lows tengue 
Above Style, « « $8.56 
Kneelength, + 5.00 


Guns and Wheels 


Better than any Me. Freak H att, Vice-President New York National 


dust or dry i. Cleans and 


lish » and ts rust an: 
kind of farasl ean learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satiefaetery 
“Free Sample to those who have not Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, ond, be ped 
triedit.”” G. W. COLE CO., 13 Wash- never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F. 5. 4 


ington Life Bldg., N. Y. C. E. Ae BUCK &1C0.,' Bangor, Me, 


In your Sleeping “Room or Pocket, or while 
Always Ready. No Smoke. No Dirt. No Odor. 19 { 


Hunting, Camping or Fishing, you want a .. 
4000 to 5000 Flashes Before Renewal. 
PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
Mo. 1. Special Pocket Style, 4% x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight____. ase 
“ 


6. Model, 14x 8 inches in rize, nickel or oxidized copper 

No. “ 13 “ “ “ “ “ “ 4.00 

Extra Batteries, No. 1, 30¢.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55¢.; No: 12.; 75¢- The batteries in these lights are much better than 


any oth as remain in life six months as against others three months, If continuously kept lighted they will last 
(Gite. 1.6 No. 6, 7 No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours). If batteries are not sent 
prepaid, deduct 25 per cent. from above prices. Address all orders to “ Field & Stream ” 35 West 21st Street, New York. 
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| — be worn ever rough surfaces without 
} = ( injuring or hurting the foot—aad at 
the same time furnish a neiseless shes 
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NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 


made by the Oneida 


COMMUNITY 


for fifty years 


(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor.) 
Eleven Sizes for Taking 
Every Fur Bearing Animal. | 


| 


||BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO. sta- F_. BAY CITY-MICH 


Clear View Acetylene Searchlight 


‘OR 
Yachts, Launches, Sailboats, etc. 
No modern boat is complete without 
this powerful light. 
Write for Catalogue. 


American Acetylene Stove Go., 


5th Floor Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
Asy tHE BROOKS SYSTEM 
EXACT SIZE PATTERNS COMPLETE (NS TRUCTION: 


PATTERNS ACH STEP ILLUSTRATED: HUNDREDS OF CUSTOMERS) 
HAVE BUILT THIS COMBINATION ROW BOAT 


i BOAT AND LAUNCH IN FOUR DAYS TIME AT 
TOTAL COST OF $14 MATERIAL PURCHASED) 
SSS ee COSTS ABOUT $9.09. PATTERNS OF 

{PALL KINDS AND SIZES OF BOATS AT PRICES! 
6FT LONG-4FTBEAM. FROM PARTICULARS FREE 
|25¢ BRINGS 64 P. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SET OF WORKING 
\aNSTRUCTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. WRITE TO DAY. 


CANOES AND ROW BOATS 
Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, graceful. 
Made of best materials by skillful workmen. Styles for 
all purposes; wide range of sizes and prices. Send Now 
for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 23 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


MUSHROOM GROWING 
A pleasant occupation for profit. Good incomes as- 
s without capital. We purchase ali mushrooms 
oo for — or send 25 cents for 
‘9 grow mushrooms a 
New York Mushroom Co. 


Box 208. Madison Square, New York 


Every Trap Guaranteed. 
illustrated Catalog sent free. 


Send 25c. for the new edition of “The 
Trepper’s Guide,” telling all about the 
habits of wild animals, how to trap them 
and cure their skins together with interest- 
ing stories of life in the woods—Fully illus- 
trated. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Mention Field and Stream. 


| inside a neat, strong handle, where it is secured 
| aclip-spring when not in use. Absolutely cannot 


Chambers St. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 
Send for Circular o cial Indian Model. 
B. N. MO » Veasie, Me. 
SWEDISH HUNTING KNIFE 
Entirely different from the American and English 
knives. Blade folds into a brass guard and sli 


close down on the hand. Has a 3% inch genuine 
Swedish forged steel blade. Sent postpaid any- 
where in United States for 75 cents. 

Get our illustrated catalogue of tents, canoes, 
boats and full outfits for outdoor life. Write to-day 


J.C. HOPKINS & CO. 
New York 


|. P 
| 
— 
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LETTERS FOR NAMES 


YACHT TRIMMINGS 


Made Entirely of Brass 
POLISHED OR NICKLE PLATED 
Ilustrated Catalog Free 


BOAT AND LAUNCH TRIMMINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PALMER 
LAUNCHES & MOTORS 


GASOLINE MOTORS fcr Working and Pleasure 
Boats, 1% to 25 H. P. Launchesin Stock. Send 
for Catalogue describing our New Motor. 


PALMER BROS., - Cos Cob, Conn. 


OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “‘ Speedway ” gasoline motor 


Designed for use in any kind ofa boat requiring from 114 H. P.to20H. $ 

Ether single or cylinder. mechanical, handsome, 425.00 
durable, positive, economical, and moderate priced. Our speed 
control, propeller equipment, and many other features should be in- 
vestigated. OUR NEW PLANT is the largest tn the world devot- 
ed exclusively to the manufacture of marine gasoline engines. We 
operate our own pattern, foundry forge,and machine departments. 
bes] manufacture every part of our engines. from fiy-wheel to pro- 
peller. 

Every engine 1s connected to its propeller and given an actual 
water test before placed in purchaser's hands. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, Address Dept. M. 
- Smalley Motor Co., Ltd., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 


Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 
GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office. 1409 Michigan Ave. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT, MULLINS’ «set twene” STEEL DUCK BUAT 


14 feet long, 36 inches Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
wide. Air chamber each dle and slat bottom, com- 


end. Can 

not leak. 
Can not and 
sink. 

Practically 


$20.00 


indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs, 


Write for booklet 
W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


| 
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Ill. PROF. (SOTTO VOCE) :—IF ONE HARE RUNS APPROXIMATELY FOUR TIMES AS 
FAST AS ANOTHER, AND THEIR — INTERSECTING ANGLES ARE AS 


3 TO 5 YOU SHOULD HOLD:—BANG: 


H. J. PUTMA 


M & CO., 26 HENNEPIN INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Thousands of satisfied customers from 
all parts of the world have sent their un- 
solicited testimonials. 


For a Quarter ofa Century Putman 
STANDARD. Boots have been the Standard among 


Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and Engi- 
neers, (who demand the best) and we have learned 
through our personal contact with them how to make 
a perfect boot. 
utman Boots are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water 
Proofed, Made to Measure, Delivery Charges Pre- 
— and cost no more than others. Send for 
atalogue of over 30 DIFFERENT STYLES of 
boots, Also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, 
Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows 
Tongue, Black or Brown Color, Soles are Genuine Hand 
sewed. Made with best Water Proof Oak Soles. 


Made to measure and delivered for .. .$7.50 


every owner of a shot gun to write for our 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, O. 
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Suitable for First Class Club. Sanitarium, Hotel or Private. 


This camp consists of 321 acres of primeval forest, lying at an elevation of over 
2,000 feet and situated on the nicest spring lake in the Adirondacks, stocked 
with trout; lake about 14 miles long by 4 mile wide. Land controls one-half 
of lake shore of both shores, including outlet; improvements consist of 10 
i, buildings besides numerous out buildings ; main camp building is of logs with 
| hardwood interior, has open fireplaces, bath, hot and cold water, 5 sleeping 
rooms completely furnished ; barns and ice house stocked ; boat house equip- 
; ped with 3 boats; tool houses, shops, open camps, dining-room, kitchen, sep- 
‘b arate cottages, all furnished; rustic bridges and walks ; the place is equipped for 
immediate occupancy. 

This is the best hunting and fishing section in the Great North Woods and j 
adjoins the favorite hunting grounds of President Roosevelt; 16 miles from j 
railroad station; daily mail; telephone and telegraph; 12 to 14 hours from 
New York. ENTIRE PLACE WILL BE SOLD FOR COST. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ZABRISKIE, 115 Broadway, N. Y. City 


The Originals CLUB HOUSE FOR SALE 


of all PAINTINGS and The property of The Rehoboth Club Co. at 
DRAWINGS reproduced Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, consisting of a 
as illustrations in | modern, well-equipped Club House provided 


| with Dining Rooms, Parlors, Recepti d 
FIELD ane ST REAM Ball Bath, Bowling 


Alleys, Shuffle Board Rooms, etc., etc. Lot 


May be purchased by OUR READERS 150 ft. front, immediately facing the ocean. 
at very low prices FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
We, of course, can use a picture but once ; after which A. D. POOLE, Receiver, 
it is carefully wrapped and filed away. REHOBOTH CLUB CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


That which becomes a care to us may become in your 
hands a most welcome ornament. 

When you write, please mention the number of the page MODERN COTTAGE IN ANDOVER, ME. 
as well as the month in which the illustration you want ap- | for Sale at half cost or to let as I cannot occupy it myself. 


rs. We will respond ve romptly with full particulars. Eleven rooms and bath, stable, man’s room. Hot and cold 
tiie Po! aed P P pa | water from my Spring on “Mountain Side” on two floors. 


urnace, hardwood finish, open fire places, and refrigerator, 


| F 
| filled 4 ice house. Bath house on Ellis River, and good bathing 
} About ten acres of land. Orchard in asparagus 
| beds, and protected by large forest trees on the North. Fine 
Suitable for Private Residence or Club House mountain scenery. Also two good boats, and boat. house, on 
+ “THE MOST ARTISTIC CAMP IN MAINE” | | rain for fine Black Bass, and White Perch, 
A Built in 1903 : Lot has about 2 acres of land : Price, $6,000 | Andover is on a plain surrounded by mountains, trom 2000 
| te 3000 feet high. Although not generally known as such, it is 
On Indian Island (80 acres), Sebago Lake, Maine (20 miles | one of the best game resorts in the State. Fifteen large well 
long). Home of the largest land-locked salmon ; 600,000 trout | stocked Trout Brooks form the sources of the Ellis, a beautiful 
bk and salmon put in lake by U. S. Commissioners the past two | river that runs through the village. Moose, Deer, —_ Par- 
years. New a Bmp (1903). Bird, deer, fox and coon | tridges and Woodcock are plenty. Few hunters!go there, be- 
shooting. Camp 74x55; é chambers (space in attic for 6 more | cause it is ten miles from railway ; and it is not advertised. 
rooms by building dormer-windows, or room for 12 cot beds), | [tis but twelve miles from Rangeley Lakes, and as an un- 
dining-room, living-room, kitchen, modern bathroom, best of | broken Forest surrounds it on the — ore Northwest, y> xd 
ic effect to the Canadian boundary, it is a splendid hunting and fish- 
ng, ice | ground. Two mails a day, a long distance Telephone, a 
every com e ompletely furnishe 4 Public Library, with 5000 books of modern date, bring it in 
h ’Portl 13 how | 
jouse with 25 tonsice. Sixteen miles from Portlan = touch with the rest of the world. Hon. H. V. Poor, Hales W. 
“j 
from to camp door, Accessible yet “in the woods,” cod Suter, Dr. N. Emerson, and others from vicinity of Boston, 
island is covered with virgin pine and spruce. Island restricted to | have summer residences there. 
only 20 cottages. Photos an descriptions sent. Address | The nights are always cool, and very little fog. Good roads. 
| Address, 
HARRIE B. COE : 238 St. John Street : PORTLAND, MAINE = STEPHEN CABOT, 10 Auburn Place, Brookline, Mass. 
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‘It’s Time to Go Fishin’ ’’! 


_ the sap begins to stir ; when you feel the breath of Spring in the air; when 
the sky takes on a deeper blue ; when the days get longer and twilight lingers ; 
when you long for a taste of God’s Outdoors ; when accustomed tasks grow 
irksome ; when the home folks say you’re getting a bit nervous—— 
* * * * * * * * 


We know exactly how you feel! We have been there ourselves. Our business is 
to make just such folks as you comfortable. Unlike most men, our business is not a mere 
livelihood to us ; it is a chosen and agreeable trade almost dignified into a profession by the 
enthusiasm of critical customers. 

Fishing Tackle? Try our “ Touradif’’ split bamboo rod, at $20 ; nothing better to 
had. Or our ‘* Bic’’ at $15; a splendid investment. Cheaper rods, too, every one of 
them good at their price. And the very latest and best of everything in reels, lines, flies, 
leaders, baits and fittings. Early selection is advisable. Sometimes in midseason we cannot 
keep up to the demand. 
Canoes? Our ‘ Touradif’’ for cruising and touring and our ‘‘ Bic’ for lakes, at $33 and 
upwards, are staunch, scientific models for practical use. Such fine selection and careful match- 
ing of woods you will not often see. Our 15-foot 45-pound model is attracting wide attention. 
Tents? Here we particularly pride ourselves. We have all the popular patterns in all sizes 
and in all suitable materials. Something new and ideal is our ‘* Canoe Tent’’ in waterproofed 
silk: it gives wonderful floor space for its weight and bulk. 
Cooking Utensils? Do you know our famous Aluminum Utensils? That patent 
fry pan with detachable handle has brought us friends from all over the world. We sell it for 
$1.50. Its convenience would make it cheap at $5. 

Camp packs, rifles, shotguns, axes, cots, pneumatic mattresses, hunting shoes, sportsmen’s clothing, con- 
densed foods, photographic outfits, addresses of reliable guides, even Government maps of good places to go, you 
will find when you drop in at our ‘* Permanent Sportsmen’s Show.’’ Or send us 10 cents and we will mail 
you our catalogue S,”” 


ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH 


Manufacturers of Complete 
Outfits for Explorers, Campers and Prospectors 
314-316 BROADWAY, 2 NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Fine Fishing Tackle Free 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether | 
amateur, beginner or professional, to have a 
personal knowledge of the fine points of the 
Shakespeare Reels and the marvelous catch- 
ing qualities of the Shakespeare Baits—and | 
to do this I propose to send to every man or 
woman who fishes for the real sport there is 
in it, one of my reels and baits for free trial 
on their next fishing trip. Write to-day. 
Send your name and address and the name 
and address of the leading sporting goods 
dealer of your city to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 
307 Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Shakespeare Reel is especially designed 
for accurate and long-distance casting, and it 
is without doubt the best reel in the world, 
and you will say so when you see it. The 
metal used in the Shakespeare Reel is hard- 
drawn brass and the finest English Stubbs 
steel. Painstaking care is used to secure per- | 
fect accuracy in every detail. In beauty of | 
design, and simplicity of construction it is 
unequaled. Its easy, silent running suggests | 
perpetual motion and it is fitted with the | 
most perfect drag and click ever invented. | 
Words will not describe its beauty, its useful- 
ness nor its many advantages over all other | 
reels, 

My reels and baits are for sale by all first- | 
class dealers, but I want you to see them and | 
try them for yourself and I will send them to 
you direct, express prepaid, for a free trial. | 
The Shakespeare Baits are really marvelous. 
With them the fisherman is sure of a good 
catch, no matter where the fish are, in the 
lake or stream. If they are in deep water, 
Shakespeare makes the bait that attracts them. 
If they are in shallow water, Shakespeare | 
makes the bait that catches them. If they are 
hidden in the lily pads or moss, Shakespeare 
makes the bait that makes them strike. And 
Shakespeare offers $100 in prizes for the pho- 
tograph and authentic dimensions of the big- 
gest large or small mouth bass caught this 
year. 

Write to-day for particulars. His little 
booklets, “How to Catch Bass,” “ Shake- 
speare Fine Fishing Tackle” and “The Art 
of Bait Casting,” are free to every angler. | 


WRITE TO-DAY! | 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CO. 
«Manufacturers of 


Fishing Rods and Tackle 


“Built on Honor” 
Not the cheapest but the best we can 
make and at reasonable prices. Send 
for our 21st Annual Catalogue. 


POST MILLS VERMONT 


Fish Knives 


Have a thumb rest which enables you to put the 

pressure in the right place when cutting off head 

and tail. The blades are of tempered tool steel. 
This one is 2% in. long and 
sells for 85c. We make two 
other styles. The handles are 
rosewood inlaid with German 
silver. You get a sheath free 
with each knife. 


Automatic Caff 


You merely reach out, gently 
touch the fish and the Gaff 
closes with a grip that HOLDS. 
This means the saving of the 
big ones that have , away 
year after year. sed with 
one hand, opened with foot. 


$1.50 
2 rom 
2.00 


Handles 30 inches. 
Nickeled, 50c. extra. 


MARBLE’S WATERPROOF 
MATCH BOX 


Makes a fire certain in any weather. 50 cents. 
Send for catalog of other necessities for sportsmen 
and hunters. Itis free. 


Direct prepaid ‘rom MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


OC, GLADSTONE, MICH. 


” 
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THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 


ANGLERS 


As the Hammerless has 
replaced the Flint-Lock, SO 
shall the READY FOR re- 
place your old Tackle. 
Descriptive Matter and Price-Lists. 


REDIFOR 
ROD AND REEL CO. 


WARREN, OHIO) 


The Bristol Steel Fishing Rod has all the 
good points of other rods with many valu- 
able and exclusive features of itsown, It is 
all nerve and backbone, Casts a fly with 
fluency and precision and controls at will the 
course of the struggling fish. 

We believe the ** Bristol’’ can stand more 
use or abuse than any other rod made and is 
unequalled for all kinds of fishing. 

Ask your dealer about the reduced prices. 4 

FREE for the asking—our descriptive 
catalogue ‘ 


Fishing Rods 
Reelsand TackKle 


Snelled Hooks, Leaders 
Minnow Gangs and Flies 
New Catalogue (profusely illustrated), of all 
grades Fishing Tackle, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk 
Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits, and every 
requisite for anglers. 
ANGLERS send 4 cents in stamps for this 
large catalogue. 


Full line of Fly Tyers’ and Rod Makers’ Supplies 
CHARLES PLATH @ SON 
G2 Fulton Street New York 
Correspondence with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices 


ABOUT TIME NOW TO 


GO FISHING 


BETTER SEND FOR 
GUIDE BOOK 


“IN THE 
MAINE WOODS” 
Published by the 
Bangor & 
Aroostook R. R. 


Fibout 200 pages of just the information the sportsm:n 
wants. Over 100 il:ustrations. Two pages in colors. R. R. 
rates, ot. Ready for distribution in April. 

Copy mailed for toc. in stamps. 


only Automatic Fish Hook 


by weeds or in casting. 


more he pulls; fish are 
caught by touching the 
bait. Small size, 1oc.; 
jlarge, 1sc. Complete set of 5 hooks, soc. 
| Agents wanted. 33 3 33 3 


TRIMMED, BAMBOO, 
CANE POLES 


in a half minute. Are reliable, pract 
and convenient. 


Complete set tri mail or dealer, 75c. Dozen, $7.20 


THE NOVELCRAFT MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pat. U.S. and Canada, 1903 Spring and Superior Sts. 


and other untrimmed Rods, are made ready for Reel Fishing « 


The pleasure of out door life and 
sports is often marred by the dis- 
coimtort of mosquitoes, black flies, 

~Jand other insects, which make life 

burden. There is nothing so et- 

"4 fective in ridding one’s self of these 
terrors as . 


JAPSTICK Fach sticks burns 
one hour; box con- 
DRIVES AWAY tains 12 sticks. Ful} 
MOSQUITOES 
THE GULECIDE CO., 176 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


The is the 


that cannot be sprung 


Holds the fish tighter the 


8. DOERING & (0., 177 Stuyvesant Avenue,, Brooklyn., Y- 


rows) 
| 
| 
sires 
\ 
ae 
Address B. 
G. T. A. CH»? € 
Bangor, Me. 
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SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS SUCCESSFULLY PROPAGATED! 


Fry for Sale ! 


attempts, during recent 

years, to propagate small-mouth black 
bass have failed. We have demonstrated, 
beyond question, that the small-mouth black 
bass can be artificially propagated with a 
remarkable degree of success. We are 
now prepared to 


Supply Small-Mouth Black Bass Fry 


in various sizes ranging from advance fry up 


to fingerlings. 
LAKE WARAMANG 
SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS HATCHERY 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Address: HENRY W. BEESAN 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


THE FAMOUS 
‘*TALBOT REELS” 


Are Guaranteed to be the Best Made. 
As ebidence of good faith, Wwe allow 
personal examination before payment. 
If not as represented, we pay charges 
both ways. 

The ‘‘ TALBOT’’ always wins at 
tournaments. A tool more perfect has 
never been produced. Send for Booklet ““D.” 


WM. H. TALBOT CO., NEVADA, MO., U.S. A. 


PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficial bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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This is what every Fly Fisherman has been 
Waiting for ! 


A SERVICE FLY BOOK 


S0Ak- -BOX and FLY-BOOK combined, Absolutely moth-proof 
Positively protects the gut from checking when dry. Keeps the 
flies in perfect condition, Capacity, 10 dozen No. 8 flies. Two spa- 
cious pockets. Trays made of aluminum, stiff and light, covered with 
leather, making a handsome book. Size, 3% x 1% x 8. This book 
must be seen to be appreciated, Price, $5.00, with pigskin cover. 


> WE MAKE FLIES TOO 
all THE ANGLERS CO., INC., - Hartford, Conn, 


Manufacturing Retailers of Fine Fishing Tackle 


IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years.@ 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes: 
MAILED FREE. 
CATALOG 
STANDARD METAL GOOD. 


(oe) OF OUR 
MANUFACT 


Bird and Animal Cages, 
_ Cage Specialties,Fishing Ree 


Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 


498-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven CONN., U.S.A 


Fishing Tackle a: GRADE TR ou fs 


have coal bodies, are well tied and 
ut snells xe 


24/CENTS PER DOZEN 


In addition to the very 


Rods SPLIT BAMBOO or BAIT ROD 

are 2 JOINTS, 3 PIECES WITH EXTRA TIP 

very attractive prices on | 74 CENTS 

all (J .* *,° a Send 5 cents in stamps for 64 page catalogue Noa, 819¢ 
of FISHING TACKLE, 

ustrated Catalogue Free FIREARMS and 


OUTING GOODS 
and 48 page BOOKLET of WAR RELICS 


Clark-Horrocks Zo. CHAS. J. GODFREY 
UTICA, N.Y. 4 Warren St. - NEWYORK 
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Small Profits—Quick Sales 


TROUT 
FLIES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 


| 5 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 24 cents. Quality A Flies. 

30 for an assorted Sample Doz. Regular 
C Price, 60 cents. Quality B Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 

Price, 84 cents. Quality C Flies. 
60c for an assorted Sample Dozen. Regular 
Price, 84 cents. Bass Flies. 


Split Bamboo Rods 


WITH CORK GRIP 
3-piece, with Extra Tip, all in Wood Form. 
Fly Rods, Bait Rods 
10 feet, 6 ounces 55¢c 9 feet, 8 ounces 
THE H. H. KIFFE Co. 
GENERAL SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
523 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK 
Tackle Catalogue Free on Application 


EVERY TRUE SPORTSMAN 
SHOULD UNDERSTAND 


That FISH CULTURE is the process 
that assures him a _ continuance of 


“GOOD FISHING” 


The American Fish Culturist 


The Magazine of Angling, Fish Culture 
and the Commercial Fisheries. 


EDITz2 AND PUBLISHED BY 


E, N. CARTER, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


| 
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Prepared Shiner Fish Bait 

MAKE FISHING EASY 
They are always ready for the hook. They 
are just as shiny and plump as the day they 
H were caught. They stay on any hook and 
won't split open like the common dead 
minnows. Write for a sample. 

Small, 2 inch long, 100 in bottle 


Medium, 34 “ 16 
Large, “ 14 “ 
Sample, either size, by mail, 50 cents. 


rite for Circular. 


THE CURTIS-KING CO., Dept.W., Milwaukee,Wis. 


Patented Oct. 31, 1903 


“The Irresistible” 


The most taking one hook trolling bait for game fish yet 
devised. Highly recommended by expert anglers. Strongly and 
beautifully made, Samples $1 and $1.25. 

Send for handsome illustrated 
Catalogue of High Class Tackle. 


GEO. H. BURTIS, - Worcester, Mass. 


YOU HAVE HAD TROUBLE 


With multiplying Reels. 
You will have none with 
ours. No gear wheels to get 
out of order; winds the line 
as fast as a multiplier; only 
two parts—the frame and 
the “ Feather-light ” spool. 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 


“HARRIMAC™ FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “ RABBETH"’ DRAG FOR REELS 
TARPON and TUNA Fishermen will be interested 
in this “ Rabbeth Drag” and should send for circular. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
All Dealers Sell Our Goods 19 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 


NATIONAL WOOD MINNOW 


NATIONAL 


Invaluable to fishermen. Best out. You will like it. Order quick. 
| Postpaid, 50 cents. Also all kinds of fishing tackle. Catalogue 
JOSEPH E. PEPPER, Rome, N.Y. 


for 2-cent stamp. 
— 


Bananas BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co. 
we are prepared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, Eggs and Frys, 
aes also the larger Trout for stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ experi- 

ae, ence in Trout Culture enables us to produce first quality of eggs, 
which we properly pack with full count, We make special prices to 
Fish Commissioners on Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt delivery 
orders should be given early as we begin shipping in December. 


Address:- AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. CAROLINA, WASHINGTON CO., R. I. 


rods. 


OUR DETACHABLE EVEN SPOOLER | 


Fits many of the standard make of reels and the wise anglers will buy 
only such reels, 
future time by simply ordering a spooler. 

Our free catalog (K) gives names of quadruple reels spooler will fit. 
Price and description of spoolers, hook shields, fish-scalers, gun cleaners. 
Ball bearing jeweled and steel pivot bearing reels fitted with even 
spooler. Also new rubber hook shield for steel and high grade fishing 


For they then can own an even spooling reel at any 


A. W. BISHOP & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Made with the ‘‘AL-VISTA” Panorama Camera 


THE “AL-VISTA” IS THE IDEAL 
CAMERA FOR THE TRAVELER 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Bahia, Brazil, February 4, 19038. 


Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis., U. S. A. 

Gentlemen:—I would thank you to sénd me a copy of your latest catalog of the ‘‘Al-Vis- 
ta’? panoramic camera, and also send one to Lt. Althouse, U. S. F. 8. ‘““Newark,’’ Montevideo, 
Uruguay, care Postmaster, New York City. 

I have some elegant views which were taken with your camera, and I would not be with- 
out it for treble its price. I have shown it and its work to numerous friends who have 
— one, and Lt. Althouse likes it so much that he desires to have a catalog in order to 
choose. 

Yours respectfully, H. W. FURNISS, United States Consul. 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 28, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $4.25 to balance account on 5-B ‘‘Al-Vista.’’. This camera 
was bought of you while I was-a resident of Whittier, Cal., and I have now removed to 
this city. The camera has always given first-class satisfaction. I have always been very 
well pleased with it. 

When I get settled here shall send you some of my prints. I expect soon to take a trip to 
the Yosemite Valley and the ‘‘Al-Vista”’ will go with me. Some months ago I went to Mexico 
one — the camera with me, and the pictures I got there were in great demand among my 
riends. 

I wish you would quote me prices on one of your combination cameras, that is one using 
both plates and film. Thanking you in advance for your kindness, I remain, 

Yours very truly WALTER L. SALING, 


Care The Ammidep, >0th and Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CEDAR AVE., OPPOSITE BERTRAM ST. 
Rey. ROBERT A. GEORGE, Pastor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 16, 1903. 
Multiscope Film Co., 

Dear Sirs:—I have used one of your “Al-Vista” cameras this summer in the Georgian Bay 
country with such good results that I wish to congratulate you on bringing out such an ex- 
cellent instrument. 

We have a camera club in our church, and I have a great many friends who are interested 
and think that you will receive quite a number of orders from here, Wishing you success, I 
beg to remain, Yours sincerely, Rev. ROBT. A. GEORGE, 1280 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Our Go-Operative Plan 


We are sending out now a large number of cameras on this Co-operative Plan. A small 
first payment Being made, we ship you the camera, and you can use it while you pay 
the remainder in monthly installments. This plan appeals to a great many people and 


certainly shows our confidence in the quality of our goods. : : : 


——= Multiscope & Film Gompany 


1231 JEFFERSON STREET, BURLINGTON, wis. 
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Souvenir Portfolio 


containing 
fine reproductions in halftone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 
g x12 inches on heavy plate paper bound in art 
bristol with a photograph mounted on the cover, the 
whole tied with gold cord, making an elegant holi- 


day album. 
25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ awards in our 
$3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the high- 
est attainments in pictorial photography. The re- 
productions, which are in the colors of the original 
photograph, are excellent in every respect. The 
portfolio contains also 

Ten Articles by Famous Photographers 
on Ten Phases of Photography. + There is no adver- 
tising matter inthe book. We simply want to give 
every one an opportunity to see the excellent work 
which is being done by the foremost photographers 
of the world with our Photographic Lenses. 
Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 

“5th Avenue in Winter”’ 
is alone worth the price of portfolio, 
Send 25c. in stamps or Coin to Department (UU). 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F : 6,8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for | 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural | 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


| 
| 
C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
| 


Room 66, 52 Union Square East, -  - New York | 


Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4$ Holborn Circus 
Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 


KODAK 
Progress. 


Whatever is new and desir- 
able in picture taKing is found 
in the Kodak System—Non- 
Curling film, daylight develop- 
ment—absolute simplicity. 

Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 


Kodak Catalogue. It's an illustrated photographic 
news letter from Rochester, the Home of the 


Kodak, 
3 EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
yo Rochester, N. Y. 


(So 
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Centu ry mer 


Those same qualities of ex- 
cellence in “Centurys” which 
appeal to expert photographers, 
make these Cameras also the best 


for beginners. 
The Revolving Back gives 
“Century Quality” the 
consummating feature to make Century 


Cameras a thoroughly distinctive line. 
*¢Centurys’’ use Film Packs, Film Cartridges, or Glass Plates. 
FREE 65-page 1904 Art Catalogue. Write to-day. 


Century Camera Co., Rocuester, N. Y. 


THE SPORTS 
of THE WORLD 


| Edited by F.G. Aflalo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
| Of exceptional interest to the Sportsman and all lovers 


| of out-of-door life and adventure. This important new 
production deals with all forms of sports and recrea- 
‘tions of all Countries and Localities of the World 


ACH article written by an authority on the subject of 
which he writes, ‘Sports in the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Elk 
Hunting in Sweden,”’ ‘* Sport with Tigers,’’ ‘* Stag 

Hunting in France,’’ ‘* Japanese Wrestling and Jiu-Jitsu,”’ 
Pigeon Shooting,”’’ Sea Fishing in Australia,’’ 
Ways of the Black Bass,’’ ‘‘ Pig Sticking,’’ ‘* Tarpon 
Fishing,’ ‘* Driving,’” Baseball,’’ Cricket,’’ ‘* Foot- 
ball,”” Military Sports in India,’’ ‘‘ Hunting with the 
Cheetah,’’ Golf,’? Racing,’” Fencing,’” ‘* Tennis,”’ 
etc., etc. 


A new Velox paper with a semi-gloss 
surface that adds lustre and life to 
the shadows. Its breadth of gradation 


adapts it to use with almost any 
negative. 
Furnished in single or double 
weight and as Post Cards. 


ALL DEALERS 
NEPERA DIVISION, 
Send 10 cents for - Eastman Kodak Co., 
Liquid De Rochester, N. 


This book is virtually a library 

in itself for the Sportsman 2 

Profusely illustrated with several hundred reproductions from 

original drawings by leading artists, and from photographs 

direct from nature, expressly executed for this work. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, over 400 pages, with a 
frontispiece in photogravure, price, $5.00, prepaid 

Order from your bookseller "or from the publishers, 


CASSELL & CO, Ltd., 43-45 E. 19th St. N.Y, 
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VELVET 


DELAWARE ¢ 
WATER GaP 


Lackawanna An ideal spring and summer resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains am 
of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware 
Railroad Valley near by; 24 hours from New York; golf, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, 
with full information about hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating#il 
love story, ‘A Chance Courtship,” will be sent for 10 cents in stamps.am 


Address, T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
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THE 
FOUR-TRAGK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 


Every issue of the magazine is 
beautifully illustrated and contains 
one hundred and thirty-six or more 
pages, each one of which is of human 
interest. 

The scope and character of the 
magazine are indicated by each 
month’s Table of Contents which ap- 
proximates : 

A dozen articles upon the Places, 
Peoples and Objects of all countries, 
with Nature-Studies, and other arti- 
cles upon topics of general value and 
interest. 

Four or five readable “Little His- 
tories.” 

A number of poems that contain 
something more than a rhyme. 

An Editorial Department devoted 
to “The World’s Progress.” 

A couple of pages of “Vest Pocket 
Confidences”—in a minor key. 

A department of special interest to 
the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscella- 
neous items “From the Field of 


act. 

A “table” of Book Reviews. 

Two pages devoted to current New 
York theatrical doings, treated in a 
brief “what and where” way. 

And enough crisp and humorous 
briefs, edited by the scissors, to cre- 
ate many a laugh. 

In short, each issue of the Four- 
Track News contains a fifty-cent as- 
sortment of good things for five cents, 
every article being fully illustrated 
by the finest half-tones that can be 
made. 


Subscription, 50c. a Year 
Foreign Countries, - $1.00 
Singie Copies, - - Sc. 


Sold at news stands or address 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
Publisher 


Room 39-A. 7 East 42d St., New York 


«Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,462 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 

¢ half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 

any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “ America’s Summer Resorts” will be 
sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


America’s Famous Resort 
Atlantic City 


Three Hours 


from 


| New York 


VIA 


New Je rsey 
Central 


Solid Vestibule Equipment. 
Buffet Parlor Cars. 


TRAINS AT - - - - 9:40 A, M.—3:40 P. M. 
Sunpays, 9:40 A. M. 
Stations: Ft. Liberty St., N.R. & South Ferry. 


Illustrated book on application. 


C. M. BURT, General Pass, Agent, New York. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Priggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


WOULDN’? YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM TWO TO FIVE INCHES 
TO YOUR HEIGUT? 


ered height to dance with”? To To be “tall enough to see in crowd”? 
a 


can learn how toget in- 
have prepared an for distrivubon, expiain- 
ing why some conga fe are short and others tall, and <ie Hing bow short peope can add 
from two to five inches ti to thele heigbt, and get all the advantages that 
carries with it. A/l you have to do is to write for this book, stating your bei "1 
your — your age, your sex, and we will send you fu'l part rticulaie about the 
of getting increased height and good figure. Address at 


THE CARTILAGE €O,, Dept, F. 8. Kuehester, N, Y, 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
waite yet a most powerful healing 
agent 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dept. 143 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
FREE Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 


SPORTSMEN and all those ving active out-door 
lives wil! be immeasurably benefited by using 


The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


which affords instantaneous relief to all who suffer from 
kache ,Faceache, Headache and similar troubles. 
This brush when pro 
erly applied is invaluable 
to those who suffer from 
Insom- 
Neuralgia, 
Lum- 
bago, Lassitude, 
austion, Brain 
Fag, Paralysis 
Lack of Energy,and 
all kindred diseases 
which are attributa- 
ble directly or indi- 
rectly to such afflic- 
tions as are traceable 
to the spinal column. 


We 
are not 
adver- 

tising a 

“CURE- 

ALL" nor 

do we claim 

medicinal or 
electrical prop- 
erties peculiar to 
this brush, but we 
do guarantee relief, 
and relief instantane- 
ous to all those who 
suffer from any of the 
many troubles which can 
be cured by circulation, 
friction or stimulation. 
Recommended by the medi- 
cal profession, Brush, with full 
directions sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 
THE SPINAL BRUSH CO., 


1133 Broadway (Room 149, St. James Building. ) §.Y. City 
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Prices $1.00 and upward. 


Don’t get the idea that because the Ingersoll 
Watch is low-priced and is emphasized here as a 
sportsman’s timepiece, that it is not also practical 
for every-day use. 

The fact is that it was designed to meet the 
average requirements of the average American and 
no watch does so more completely. ‘The Ingersoll 
keeps very nearly as close time as any watch made 
and is perfectly reliable for any use. The secret 
is its output of 6,000 per day (for 1903). 

Incidentally its construction makes it impervious 
to rough usage, peculiarly fitting it to the needs of 
sportsmen, farmers, students, laborers, boys and all 
who subject a watch to trying conditions. But 

Jirst it is a timekeeper ! 
Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. 
Booklet free. Address Dept. 96, 
Ask for an Ingersoll, —name on dial. 


Rost. H. INGERSOLL & Bro. 


451 Maipen Lane, N.Y. 


California 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR YOU 


The Santa Fe will run two personally-escorted special trains to Los 
Angeles via Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago Apnil 27 and 28, account 
General Conference, M. E. Church. Stops made at Albuquerque and 
Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, also Redlands 


and Riverside in California. 46 


The rate is low— 
why don’t you go? 
Also $33 from Chicago to 
alifornia one way, second- 

class, daily, March and April. 
QWrite to-day for particulars. 


Atchison, To or Santa Fe R 
ison, Topeka & e Ry. 
ROUND-TRIP FROM CHICAGO CHICAGO ALL THE WAY 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 

LIQUID 

PLASTER 
Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hcng- 
Nails, ——_ and Split Lips or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. 
instantly Relieves Chiilblains, 
Frosted Ears, Stings of Insecis, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous 
Spots... etc, etc, 

A coating on the sensitive a 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. 

Applied with a brush and imme- 
diately dries, forming a tough, 
transparent, colorless waterproof 
coating. 

MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 

BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 


are all liatle to bruise, scratch, or scraye 
*NEW-SKIN “ will heal these 


a temporary new 

skin until the | roken skin is healed uncer it. 

EACH 

TOCKET SI: [Size of Illustration] 10c. 

ys ! 202. BOTTS. (for Surgeons & Hosp,) SOC. THE NEW 1904 MODEL 


AS M FEC AT THE DRUGGISTS | A Razor which in every deta:! is far superior to any other Safety Razor 


or we will mail a package Cutlery steel. ‘The saures clone, clean, healthy shave vith perfect 
anywhere in the United ease and comfurt. At dealers ur direct on receipt of price. Write for new 


States on receipt of price. Pes 
ce, Kaz ] ini 
DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 2 blades, $3.50. Strcpping Machine 


W DEPT. 94. 96-102 CHURCH ST. Gem Cutlery Co, Dept. F, 34 Reade St., New York 


TALKING 
°F TOFFEE 


Let me tell you if you want to get 
all the sweets of life you cannot 
afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM 
TOFFEE 


an old English candy that 
I am introducing into this 

country. Its exquis- 

ite flavor has made 

it popular in Great 

Britain and the 

same quality is cre- 

ons (Sample tree) ating a demand for 
I have put it on the 
American market 
because I kuow 
American people 
like good things. 
Ask your dealer to 
supply ‘ou with 
MACKINTOSS 
TOFFEE. Try him 
first. You can, how- 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 
for $1.60 by mail. 
Large campie pack- 
age sent for 10c. in 


Dealers supplied 
through them. 
ee 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 


WING PIANO 


From the Factory We make 
at Wholesale Price Piano an 
sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 
to your home, We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores, When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 

This profit is sma 
Save from cause ~ sell thousands 
$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 

y us nothing unless you 

eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 

Old instruments taken in 

exchange, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material, 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We re‘cr to 


satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


of our pianos include Gov, 
Prominent Purchasers ¢f our Pianos include Gov. 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
pment! Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
‘ollege, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
among those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
lo prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
leaders throughout the United States. 


You Need This Book 


45 Styles to Select from! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar 
Instrumental Attachment F 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
em. and tells how they should be made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is i imed 
“The Book of Complete Information Apout 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 

i Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part- 
of the United ae, a ee in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 


WING CQ SON 


350-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


1868———THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR——1904 
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You Can’t Be 
Happy if Your 
Feet Ache !! 


r - foot has an intricate network 

of acutely sensitive nerves, and 
it is richly supplied with blood—its 
circulation being readily impaired 
from the slightest cause. 

The DR. A. REED CUSHION SHOE 
does away with all the manifold evils 
caused by the ordinary hard leather 
inner-sole. 

WE WILL GUARANTEE THE 


Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe 


AS FOLLOWS: 


—They possess all the style of the highest-grade 
shoes, made in all leathers, and on up-to-date 
lasts and patterns. 

—That the average wear is longer than any 
other shoe. 

—Will cure corns, bunions and other foot ail- 
ments, 

—Absolutely damp-proof soles and will’ not 
squeak or lose their shape. 

—The insoles will invariably conform at once 
to the shape of the bottom of the foot, prevent- 
ing all friction and doing away with all jar, the 
weight of the body being evenly distributed over 
the entire sole, allowing perfect circulation of the 
blood. 


Some of the People who wear 


THE DR. A. REED CUSHION SHOES 


K THEM 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL, A. H. Revell & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Joun Cupany, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. T. Crane, Crane Elevator Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hon. EpGar S. Jewett, Pres. Columbia Nat'l 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. C, Trrvs, Justice Supreme Court, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cou. A. F. FLret, Supt. Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 

J.C. McWaters-Dolan Co,, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Dr. W. H. Buiwis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Joun P. BurKHARD, Field and Stream, New York. 


Philedeinhi 


Dr. Fowler, foot jalist, P says: ‘‘Dr. 
Reed's Cushion Shoe makes walking as much easier 
as springs to a wagon make riding easier. Removes 
the cause of all foot trouble." 


PRICE, $5.00 PER PAIR 


Send size of shoe regularly worn, style of last, leather, 
etc., and we will send the shoes on approval. Satisfar- 
tion, or money back in ten days. For booklet of styles and 
other information, call on or address 


Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoe House 
621 and 623 SIXTH AVE., near 36th St. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


AS APPLIED 
«TO 


©. ASTENERS 


THE LITTLE FASTENER 
WITH A BULL DOGIGRIP. 


/ Instantly attached. Never lets goby accident! 


¢ 
CUFF HOLDERS 20¢ BACHELOR BUTTONS 10° 
SCARF HOLDER 10 DRAWER SUPPORTERS 10° 


KEY CHAIN & RING 25° ae 


At all dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Illustrated Catalogue on requests 


AMERICAN RING C@ 
DEPT. 67 WATERBURY, 


ShineYourShoes 


OF 
PRESSED STEEL, 


Handsomely Nickel Plated. 


The cost of a few shines will pay for it, and your 
shoes will look better and wear longer. 

Holds shoe positively rigid while being shined— 
the WORM adjustment is the secret. Cannot 
break or get out of order. 

Adjusts automatically to any size or shape shoe— 
men’s, women’s, or children’s. 

MAKES SHOE POLISHING 
AN EASY JOB 
At Shoe, Hardware, or House Furnishing Stores ; 
if not, direct from 


& 


Kinsey-Burt 


Company 
Manufacturers 


| 149 Liberty St. 
New York 


4 
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FIRE PROOF 


Just What Everybody Needs 
An ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire 
for Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, 
Mortgages, Insurance Policies and other val- 
uable papers. 


Price $8.00. Freight prepaid cast of Denver. 
Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, 
duplicate keys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 
6 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Space for holding 40 
Deeds or Insurance Policies. 

Write at once for Catalogue 60B. 

The Victor Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati, O. 


47 Systems 


Business Men 


for 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are 
successfully conducted by the use of Shaw-Walker card 
and filing systems, It tells you how to improve your 
office systems. How to save time, money and labor. How 
to increase the efficiency of your employees. How to 
decrease your pay roll, One hour invested in reading 
this catalogue will pay you large dividends during 1904, 
Send today for this valuable 58 page free catalogue 


THE SHA‘V-WALKER Co, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


TurnsDown 
Like Gas. 


Sometimes you don’t want a bright 
light, because it costs so much. he 
Hylo saves the difference between 16 
candle power and one candle power, 

Sometimes you prefer a dim light 
without regard tocost. The HYLO Turns 
Down as Easily as Gas. 

Jt costs about the same to keep The Hylo 
Lamp burning all evening in every room 
that it does to burn one ordinary lamp in 
the hall, and you never need fumble for 
the switch. 

If your dealer is up-to-date, he sells The 
Hylo. If he doesn’t, send us his name and 
we will mail descriptive matter free. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


23 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 


from base to dome, 
foundation to loft, 
of the modern office 
building, that time- 
saving labor light- 
ening invention— 


VER 


ewriter 


—The Standard Visible Writer 


is ‘‘conspicuous by 
its presence.’’ 


In use wherever 20th 
Century Methods are 
in vogue. Easy to 
operate — responsive 
to the lightest taps— 
unvarying in the good 
quality of its work. 


Principal Foreign Otfice. 75 Queen Victoria 
8t., London, England. 
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DUTCH DEN 
} Standard 
3 ft. x6 ft, INDIANAPOLIS 
Inside COMBINATION TABLE aie 
ad Best value ever offered. Elegant selected oak ermon 
Constructed 
and and Pool outfit of regulation quality throughout. One dozen styles 
Combination Billiard or Pool Tables, $25.00 to $150.00. Freight pre- French 
Beautifully paid. Ask for our illustrated catalogue. It's FREE. Billiard 
Finished COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO. Cloth 
52-62 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Yankee Cork Puller 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Fastened up anywhere you wish—on the side- 
em board, ice box,door frame or wall—never mislaid. 
: Pulls all corks instantly and without effort. 
Simply moving handle up and down not 
only draws the tightest cork, but also 
automatically discharges it from the 
. machine. It is a mechanical marvel. 
| Removes corks clean—no bits left in bottle. 

Sold everywhere, or sent direct. express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. After 30 days 
trial money refunded if not pleased. 

Nickel Plated, $1.25. Silver Plated, $3.50. 


Booklet free. Order today from makers, 
THE GILCHRIST CO, 
110 LafayetteSt., Newark, N. J. 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 

arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Win send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and bu 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at redu 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 53% Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York 


For Hotels, etc., with clamp, Nickel Plated, $2. }) 


“THE DEN CLOCK” 


HE above illustrates one of sixteen styles made 


by the Willard Clock Co, The oak cases are 
all hand made in the most attractive and substan- 
tial manner and the movements, either eight or 
fifteen-day, are guaranteed to be accurate. These 
clocks make an attractive addition to the country 
home. Styles suitable for either den,dining-room 
or hall. Sold and shipped direct from our shop, 
Send forillustrated booklet and price list. 


THE WILLARD CLOGK GO. 


9 & 11 S. Hamilton Street 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Model No. 7, 


The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


The price is low, but the quality is high. 
Our GuUARANTEE—The 
do all classes of heavy or light work in a better 
and neater manner; has more and better fea- 
tures than any machine on the market. For 
manifolding and mimeographing it has no 
equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s 
trial granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 


Blickensderfer will 


CHICAGO 
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Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


24 H. P. ‘‘ TONNEAU DE Luxe" SPECIAL. 


THE 


HOWARD 


Gasolene Touring Car. 


The motors in the Howard cars are the result of experience gained through 
persevering work for the past e7ght years upon all types presented to the public, 
both in the United States and Europe. 

We have in this time sold over five thousand gasolene motors for all sorts and 
conditions of work. 

‘The Howard car comes under the classification of a highly finished product and 
is pronounced by experts to be the best American car built. 

The 24 H. P. Touring Car is fitted with a «‘ King of Belgians’’ aluminum 
body, side entrances, and is a dream of luxury—$3,000.00 ; with top and glass 
front, $3, 200.00. 

The Howard 8 H. P. Runabout (two cylinder opposed) is a speedy, substantial 
car, built on lines of grace and beauty, combined with strength—gS8oo.00 ; with 
tonneau, $1,000.00, 

Engines and ali mechanical equipments manufactured by Gas Engine & Power 
Co., and Charles IL. Seabury & Co., Consolidated, at Morris Heights, New York 
City, which is a guarantee of the best quality of material and highest class 
workmanship. 


THE HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Sole Agents New York City and Vicinity: 


THE MOBILE STORAGE & REPAIR CO., 


1709-11-13 Broadway, Corner Fifty-fourth St., N. Y. City. 


Telephone, 3020 Columbus. 
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Angelus 


YOU WILL FIND THE ANGELUS 
ON SALE IN ONLY ONE —— 
IN YOUR TOWN. 


* Since The Angelus was introduced in ais it has met 
ae extraordinary success. The best proof of this suc- 
tess is the number of its imitators, a few of which have 
shared in varying degrees some popularity. 

We give only one store in each city or town the sale of 
‘our instrument ; so, naturally, rival or competing firms 
try to find a substitute for the Angelus. 


Where Imitators Fail 


eal lovers of good piano music (and by good w 
yean correct in technique and artistic in finish) ede 
hat a mechanically exact repetition of notes, even 
hough the tempo be changed at intervals and the loud 
r soft pedal applied occasionally, does not meet their 
2quirements, 


| The Phrasing Lever 


The Angelus which, as its name suggests, permits 
*: performer to modulate or ‘‘color’’ any notes, 

ases or passages,—together with the device for sub- 

1g the accompaniment while bringing out the theme 

a composition,—-are not found on any instrument 
The Angelus. 


’ Send us your name and address and we will take 
pleasure in mailing free illustrated booklet and 
» the name of the dealer in your vicinity,who wil] 
show you an Angelus and the marvelous results 

you can obtain by its aid, 


. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Che Wilcox & White Cn 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


1904—Tonneau 1904—Light Touring Car 


Two Models 


HAYNES 


AUTOMOBILES 


*¢An automobile must be very et 
or it is good.’’— Simeon Foro. 


To reach your destination —to 
have the promised joy and free- 
dom of automobiling — to avoid 
roadside labor, disappointment 
and expense, your car must be 
very good, AND in seventeen offi- 
cial awards the HAYNEs Car has 
been declared the VERY BEST. 
This unmatched record — made 
by stock cars— is at once the 
envy of competitors and an assur- 


ance to purchasers—to you. 


TONNEAU, 82,550, with top and front glass, 
two Solar No. 1 gas headlights, two Dietz Regal 
oil lights, tail light, horn with tube -and full 
equipment. $2,450 without top and front glass, 

LIGHT TOURING CAR, $1,450, having 
much the same} outward appearance as our 
famous Runabout of 1903, but of higher power 
and capacity and distinctly a powerful touring 
car—not a Runabout—the most highly devel- 
oped car of its type — the perfected product of 
the oldest makers of motor cars in America. 

Most Haynes-Apperson cars have practically been 

sold before they were built. Get your order in early. 


Haynes-Apperson Co. 


KOKOMO, IND., U.S. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America, 
Members of the Ass'n of fLicensed 

Branch store: 1420 Michigan Ave., Ch East 
Representatives : BROOKL LYN AUTOMOBILE ‘SO, 
1239-41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 43d St., 
New York. Agency for Southern California, J A. Rose- 
steel, Los Angeles. 


BUFFALO AUTO. EXCHANGE, 401 Franklin St., Buffalo, 


N. Y., Western New York Agents. 
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Model “K”’ 


here illustrated, is the strongest and most 
powerful car of its weight ever built. It has full 
elliptic springs, two powerful brakes, 30-inch wheels and 
81¢ inch tires, 84-inch wheel base, 2 cylinder opposed engines 
of 16 actual horse-power, and carries five people over any kind of 
roads, in any kind of weather. Nothing equal to it, either in power 
or appearance, sold for double the price. 


Touring Cars 
Six different models $650.00 to $1,350.00 at the factory. 


Model ‘‘K’?’ with four lamps and horn, $1200 at the factory. 

Same car fitted with canopy top, beveled plate glass swinging front 
and side baskets, Model **E.*? $1,350.00 at the factory. 
Rambler Delivery Wagons, with detachable top, $850.00 at 


the factory. 
Our new illustrated catalogue, shows each different style of car and tells its 
special points of merit. Shall we mail you a copy? 


Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis. U.S. A. 


Chicago Branch, 304 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave. 
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I took on the can for the Little Red Devil 
nd erwood's 
Original 
Ham 


The pure and delicate Deviled Ham which has been on the market for years. Sugar-cured ham and @ 
fine, pure spices is all that we use. It is delicious for sandwiches, at lunch, picnic, or tea, and in the & 
chafing-dish. It may be bought at any good grocers, but be sure you see on the can THE LITTLE & 
RED DEVIL. ‘There is only ONE Deviled Ham— 


Vnderwood’s Red Devil Brand 


All others are imitations, but imitations in name only, as the goods commonly labeled and sold as 
potted or deviled ham, made as they are from the odds and ends of the packing house, are no more 
like- UNDERWOODD's ORIGINAL HAM than chalk is like cheese. 


Our book contains a lot of unique and practical receipts, We will send it FREE, 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS., V. S. A. 
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FOREGONE CONCLUSION ahd i NO open question is the fact that you cannot 
possibly enjoy Shooting—the King .@ . of Outdoor, Sports— unless properly equipped. 
There is only one way of being sure | to have the right arms. 


Secure a Weapon with a Record’. 


will suit your requirements in every par- 


FT: HE “STEVENS ” ticular and has forty years of experience and 


5, achievement back of it. 
: We manufacture a complete Rifl 
and varied line of: I es, % 


suitable for ‘young tase old of either sex. 


Leading Dealers handle our products. If EVENS" — ~ 
tries to sell you ‘‘ firearms wee than STEVENS”’ - As 


i 


There are nothing but Bull’s-Eyes in our Rifle Puzzle. A very attractive novelty 
that we will be pleased to wath anywhere upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps, ' 


‘STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL 


_. ..P, O. BOX. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., wv. x A. 
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